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PREFACE. 


Very few words are required to introduce to our 
readers the Third Volume of the Sixth Series of this 
Journal. 


The number of its pages will at once show that 
there has been no lack of contributions during the 
past year; indeed we owe apologies to several 
valued correspondents for being obliged to hold over 
their communications until our next issue. 


We wish to invite special notice to two articles in 
the present volume which refer to branches of our 
Science that have not yet received the attention they 
seem to deserve. These are Mr. Lydekker’s memoir 
on fossil birds, and Mr. William Evans’ account of the 
periods of incubation in various groups. Both these 
subjects are, in our opinion, well worthy of further 
study. 


jee ihe S. 
3 Hanover Square, London, W. 
Sept. Ist, 1891. 
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].—A Visit to the Blasket Islands and the Skellig Rocks. 
By Wizi1am H. Torte. 


Tue Blasket Islands are the most westerly inhabited islands 
in Europe. Inishvickillane is five miles further west than the 
most westerly point of the mainland of Ireland, nearly three 
degrees further west than St. Kilda, and nearly a degree 
further west than the most westerly point of Spain. The 
Skellig-Rocks are nearly, but not quite, so far west. These 
islands partake of the same character as most of the coast of 
the south-west\of Ireland. They are stupendous piles of 
rock (for the most part trap and mica slate), which tumble 
headlong down to the sea or run out in perpendicular pro- 
montories. On the top of these cliffs there are often grassy 
slopes and green valleys gay with the white flowers of the 
- bladder campion and the pink blossoms of the thrift. On 
some of these islands there are sheep, on many of them great 
numbers of rabbits ; but their chief interest hes in the 
almost innumerable sea-fowl which breed on the grassy slopes 
and on the precipitous cliffs. 

The Blaskets are a group of half a dozen islands and 
numerous less important rocks. They lie about 150 miles 
due west of Killarney. The Great Blasket is the largest of 
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these islands, and the only one that contains a village ; Inish-_ 
vickillane (or Inishmackillaun, as it was called half a cen- 
tury ago) is the next largest and is inhabited by a single 
family. The next in size is Inishnabro (formerly Inishnubro), 
and it is the loftiest, rising 583 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is uninhabited. There is a lighthouse on Inishtearaght 
(the Tiraght Rock of the old maps) , but no other houses. Inish- 
toorskert (which used to be called Inishtuiskero) and Beginish 
(the Beginist of the old maps) are quite uninhabited. There 
are no trees on any of the islands, and the shores are for the 
most part precipitous cliffs, where it is very difficult to find 
a landing-place. 

I have paid two visits to the Blasket Islands, one in 1889 
and the other in 1890. From Cork to Tralee there is a 
railway, but from Tralee to Dingle is a long drive of thirty- 
two Irish miles. The road passes along a range of moun- 
tains which rise higher and higher as the traveller proceeds 
westwards, until they culminate in the lofty peak of Brandon, 
3127 feet above the sea. I arrived in Dingle on the 30th of 
April, and fortunately found my boatman waiting for a fine 
day to sail over to the Blaskets in his fishing-smack. I 
had just time to drive over to Sybil Head in a car to arrange 
with my climber to meet me in his canoe near Beginish on 
the following day. He is the youngest of three brothers, all 
fishermen, and is a handsome lad about 17 years old, belong- 
ing to the black-haired, black-eyed race that is to be found 
in some parts of Kerry and Galway, and is supposed by 
some to be of Spanish origin, but by others to be the remains 
of the old race which lived in Western Europe before the 
Celts came over. He only spoke Gaelic, but was a splendid 
climber. 

We left Dingle early on the morning of the 2nd of May 
with a fair breeze and a dancing sea, which sometimes swept 
the decks, and as they were covered with sheep and oxen, I 
had to make the best of it. After rounding Slea Head we 
steered northwards through the Blasket Sound, where a 
very swift current is always running. Soon after noon the 
wind began to drop, and we made but little head against the 
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current. Late in the afternoon we picked up my climber, 
who had come down in his canoe, but, unfortunately, he 
brought no wind with him, and when it began to be dark we 
decided to lower the small boat and row to Inishvickillane, a 
distance of five or six miles, although there was a heavy swell 
on. We passed numbers of sea-fowl swimming around us and 
heard the cries of the Manx Shearwaters as they flew past, 
and finally we landed on the little beach, the only landing- 
place on the island, and groped our way in the dark along 
the winding path which has been made up the Silurian cliffs. 

We had whistled loudly, hoping to arouse the family to 
come to our help; but they were afraid to come out in the 
dark for fear of the fairies, and the wild cry of the Oyster- 
catchers was the only reply. On reaching the cabin we were 
greeted by two rather savage dogs; but they recognized my 
voice, and I soon received a warm welcome from the inmates, 
who immediately lighted their only candle, a rush drawn 
through the oily body of a Stormy Petrel. I spent the next 
day on Inishvickillane and had a successful morning’s birds’- 
nesting, though it turned out wet in the afternoon, which of 
course I devoted to blowing my eggs. 

The rain cleared away in the night, and the next morning 
a brilliant sun was shining on a calm sea, so we rose early to 
avail ourselves of asmooth passage to Inishnabro. It 
is rather ticklish work sailing on the broad Atlantic in an 
Irish canoe, which is only a framework of wood covered over 
with tarred canvas. Even in calm weather there is a con- 
siderable swell on the ocean, and the landing-place is a bare 
rock. My climber was safe on the rock in an instant, but a 
wave broke over me as I caught the rock and wetted me to the 
skin. We spent a delightful day amongst the birds which 
swarm on the island, taking a Peregrine’s nest and several 
eggs of the Stormy Petrel. During our row home we passed 
several large seals, but they kept at some distance from the 
canoe. On the following day we again visited Inishnabro, 
and on the next made a longer voyage to Inishtoorskert, 
both visits being as full of interest as possible. 

After devoting a day to visiting the lighthouse on Inish- 
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tearaght and another to Inishvickillane, where our head- 
quarters were, we crossed over to the Great Blasket. There 
is a small village at the east end of this island, which has about 
150 inhabitants. They are a curious, quaint lot of people, 
mostly fishermen, and they live in very primitive cabins, 
made of mud and stones. We had a very successful day 
on the cliffs, and returned to our-headquarters at night. 

We spent most of the next day in blowing and packing 
our eggs. On the day following the fishing-smack arrived by 
appointment to take us to the Skellig Rocks, but the wind 
proving contrary, we ran on to Dingle to wait for a favourable 
breeze. Fortunately the wind changed during the night, 
and we lost no time in crossing Dingle Bay, and, passing 
between Valentia Island and the mainland, we weighed’ 
anchor at Portmagee and rowed out to PuffinIsland. As we - 
stepped on shore we saw rabbits hurrying away to their 
burrows, and were soon lost in amazement at the prodigious 
numbers of Manx Shearwaters which breed on the island. 
We returned to Portmagee in the evening and sailed the 
next day to the Little Skellig, where the great colony of 
Gannets now is. After visiting the Great Skellig we started 
for home in the afternoon, but, although we had a fair wind, 
it was dark before we landed on the quay at Dingle. 

The following notes comprise the most interesting of the 
ornithological observations made during the trip. 


FALco PEREGRINUS. 


The Peregrine breeds annually on the island of Inishnabro 
in a cleft of a high cliff overhanging the sea. As we neared 
the spot the male bird began to fly round in circles, evi- 
dently uneasy at our approach. The female sat very close; 
we had to throw several stones down the cliff before she 
flew’ off and showed us the exact position of the nest, far 
away down the cliff. The rope having been adjusted, we 
lowered the climber down the precipice until two hundred 
feet of rope had been paid out. When I looked over the 
edge to see if the nest had been reached, a faint cry from 
below demanded more rope. Hand over hand we let out 
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forty feet more rope until we had only ten left, then, to our 
great relief, we felt the strain slacken, and we breathed more 
freely. Soon afterwards a pull at the rope signalled to us 
that the climber was ready to return, and we slowly hauled 
up the 240 feet of rope until the climber’s head appeared 
over the edge, holding in his teeth a small red handkerchief 
containing three eggs, whilst the Peregrines in their excited 
flight were screaming their loudest. 

We found a Peregrine’s nest on Inishtoorskert in a much 
more accessible position, but it only contained one egg, con- 
siderably incubated. 

A pair of Peregrines breed annually on Inishtearaght, but 
this year we were told that the Hooded Crows had devoured 
the eggs. A pair often nest on the Great Skellig, but not 
annually, as they do in other places. 


FaLco TINNUNCULUS. 

I was rather surprised to find a pair of Kestrels breeding 
on the island of Inishnabro. The nest was not a great way off 
the eyrie of the Peregrines, and contained four eggs, the 
nest itself consisting only of some dried grass loosely placed 
together. 


SaxXICOLA @NANTHE. 
Wheatears were often seen, and I took several nests on 
Inishvickillane, also nests on Beginish and on Inishnabro. 


ANTHUS. PRATENSIS. 
We found the Meadow Pipit breeding on Inishtoorskert and 
Beginish, as well as on Inishvickillane, where they are very 
common. 


ANTHUS OBSCURUS. 

The Rock Pipit we found breeding on Inishvickillane, also 
on Inishtearaght, and we saw several pairs of this bird on 
Inishnabro. 


ALAUDA ARVENSIS. 

We took a clutch of Skylark’s eggs on Inishtoorskert, and 
the herdsman on Inishvickillane, where I was staying, found 
several of their nests containing eggs. 
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FRINGILLA MONTIUM. 
The Twite breeds in several places on Inishtearaght ; it 
has also been seen on the Great Skellig. 


FREGILUS GRACULUS. 

We saw a great number of Choughs, but found few nests. 
Many of these birds seemed to be wandering about in small 
flocks, without having any intention of breeding, possibly 
barren birds. A pair breed annually on Inishtearaght, and 
we were fortunate enough to take two clutches on the Great 
Blasket and a third on Puffin Island; several birds were 
about Inishvickillane, but I have reason to believe that they 
were not nesting. 

Corvus CORNIX. 

The Hooded Crow is very common on the Irish coasts, and 
commits great depredations on the breeding-ground of the 
sea-birds. My climber got two nests, each with five eggs, 
on Inishvickillane, and we took several nests on Inish- 
toorskert,- also one on the Little Skellig, besides one on 
Inishtearaght. 


TROGLODYTES PARVULUS. 

We found a Wren’s nest, containing six eggs, at the ex- 
tremity of the burrow of a Puffin. The eggs were more pro- 
fusely spotted, especially round the larger end, than is usually 
the case, and the spots were larger than usual. Curiously 
enough, the nest was not domed. Inishvickillane was the 
island on which we found it. 

On the Little Skellig the number of Wrens nesting in the 
crevices of the rock was most remarkable ; we found twenty 
or thirty nests, but none of them contained eggs, though 
several appeared to be quite finished. 


CoLuMBA LIVIA. 

The Rock Dove does not seem to breed in any great num- 
bers around these islands, the only place where we took any 
eggs being on Inishtoorskert, where we got three clutches. 
I never noticed the birds at the Skelligs. 


H&MATOPUS OSTRALEGUS. 
The Oyster-catcher was found on all the islands which 
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we visited. They lay their eggs on the rocks just above high- 
water mark, and the nests are merely a few blades of grass 
loosely placed together. We took one very handsome clutch 
of their eggs; the ground-colour, instead of being the usual 
pale brownish buff, was a pale greenish blue. 


ARDEA CINEREA. 

I found a solitary Heron’s nest, containing three eggs, on 
Inishtoorskert, the most northerly of the Blaskets, an unin- 
habited island very seldom visited. This seemed to be the 
only pair breeding on the island. The nest was placed in a 
cleft of a cliff, not a very great distance from its summit, and 
consisted of sticks, built in the usual way by that bird, and 
was lined with grass. 


LoMVIA TROILE. 

We got some very handsome varieties of the eggs of the 
Guillemot on Inishnabro, where this bird breeds in great 
numbers. They are also very common on the rest of the 
Blaskets. The Ringed Guillemot seems to be specially 
common on the Little Skellig Rock. 


FRATERCULA ARCTICA. 

We found many colonies of Putfins breeding in the turf at 
the top of the cliffs. On Inishvickillane we got some very 
nicely marked eggs, with a zone of spots round the large 
end, and took others on Inishtoorskert, Inishtearaght, &c. 
On the Little Skellig they breed in such incredible num- 
bers that their eggs are often found on the bare rock. 


ALCA TORDA. . 

We got plenty of eggs of the Razorbill on Inishnabro, 
Inishtoorskert, Inishtearaght, and on the Skelligs, but there 
were very few handsome eggs amongst them in proportion 
to the quantity. 


PHALACROCORAX CARBO. 

Cormorants were abundant on all the islands. I got a 
clutch of four eggs on Inishnabro, and there was a large 
colony on Inishtoorskert. 
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PHALACROCORAX GRACULUS. 
We took some nests of the Shag on Inishnabro. They were 
likewise common on all the other islands. 


PUFFINUS ANGLORUM. 

The Manx Shearwater is said to breed in abundance on 
Inishnabro (Payne-Gallwey, ‘Fowler in Ireland, p. 287), 
but neither on my visit to this island in 1889 nor in 1890 was 
I able to discover the slightest evidence that this is the case. 
As we neared Inishvickillane in the dusk of the evening, we 
heard the well-known ery of this bird, but failed to find 
a colony of them, though we spent many hours in the search, 
I obtained one solitary egg, which I found in digging out a 
Puffin’s egg from down a rabbit’s hole. There are plenty of 
Shearwaters on the Little Skellig, but their great breeding- 
grounds are on Puffin Island, between the Little Skellig and the 
mainland. ‘This island ought to be called Shearwater Island, 
rather than Puffin Island. I was astonished at the enormous 
number we found nesting; they seem completely to have 
taken possession of the island, and far predominate over the. 
Puffins ; indeed, the whole of both sides of the island was 
inhabited by them. They lay only one egg, some con- 
siderable distance down their burrows; several which I dug 
out were four feet from the entrance. They make no nest, 
but lay their egg on the bare ground. In every case where 
I took an egg the old bird allowed itself to be lifted off the 
egg upon which it was sitting. These birds are never seen 
at their breeding-grounds in the daytime. 


SULA BASSANA. 

The Gannet used to breed on the Bull Rock in 1884 in 
great numbers (Barrington, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1884, p. 477), but 
in consequence of the erection of a new lighthouse, which 
involved the blasting of rock, they deserted it. They seem 
to be all now concentrated on the Little Skellig, which has 
probably become their sole breeding-place on the Irish coast. 
As we approached this curious pinnacle-shaped rock,thousands 
of Gannets floated over our heads, their white plumage 
showing to wonderful advantage in the sun. As we neared 
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the island we could see that two sides of the rock were 
covered with the birds sitting on their nests, so close together 
that it looked as if a heavy fall of snow had just come on. 
Around us countless myriads of Guillemots, Puffins, and 
Razorbills, besides innumerable Gulls of several species, 
were flying and settling on the water. We rowed towards a 
side of the rock where the surf seemed less heavy than else- 
where, several seals following in our wake. My climber was 
the first to land, and was soon followed by myself and 
another man, whom I had brought with me to help. The 
noise of the birds was terrific, and their number so vast 
that at first we felt quite dazed. However, we soon pulled 
ourselves together and made at once for the colony of Gannets, 
the nesting-grounds of which are not unlike the Pyramids. 
The rock forms a series of high ledges arranged like steps, 
upon which the nests are placed so close together that it is 
impossible to walk without treading upon the eggs. On the 
top of the rock there is a flat space about twenty yards square, 
which is entirely covered with nests. We only found one 
egg in a nest, and this was jealously guarded by the old 
birds ; indeed, so great was their devotion to their treasure 
that they did not move on our approach, and even allowed 
us to catch them round the neck. I noticed that they seemed 
unable to rise from a flat surface, and that in order to fly 
they were obliged to precipitate themselves over the ledges, 
The nests were made of various articles, mostly grass and 
rushes, but several also included pieces of rag and paper, the 
straw of wine-bottles, and pieces of cork. They are not very 
large for so big a bird, and somewhat resemble the nests of 
the Little Grebe, without the covering of moss which that 
bird places over its nest. Some of the nests contained newly 
hatched young, which were generally surrounded with several 
sorts of fish, brought by the old birds. I estimated the 
number of birds breeding on the rock at several thousand 
pairs. 

There is a magnificent view from the top of the Little 
Skellig. Far away to the north le the Blasket Islands on 
the horizon, while as far to the south le the Bull and Calf 
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Rocks. During both my visits to the Little Skellig I never 
noticed any immature birds; all were evidently intent on 
breeding only. 


LaARUS MARINUS. 

The Great Black-backed Gull is by no means a common 
bird on those parts of the Irish coasts which I have visited. 
I took a nest with three eggs on Inishvickillane the day after I 
landed, and on the following day I took several fine clutches 
on Inishnabro, the adjoining island. I also took some eggs on 
the Thunder Rock, an offshoot of Inishvickillane. They 
generally lay three eggs, never more to my knowledge. A 
few pairs were breeding on Inishtoorskert and a pair or two 
on Puffin Island and the two Skelligs, but there are no great 
colonies as there are of the Herring Gull. I was also told 
by the lighthouse-keeper on Inishtearaght that they breed 
there, but personally I did not see any. 


Larus CANvs. 

The Common Gull is also one of the rarer Gulls on the 
Irish coast. I only found it nesting on the Blaskets, and 
there only on Inishnabro, in very small numbers. 


Larus RIDIBUNDUS. 

I was surprised to find a small colony of Black-headed 
Gulls breeding on Beginish, a small island between the Great 
Blasket and the mainland. This island is quite low, and 
not more than 50 feet above the sea. The nests were placed 
near the centre of the island, on soft marshy ground, around 
which rushes were growing. 


LaRUS ARGENTATUS. 

Herring Gulls were constantly to beseen. I found a small 
colony breeding on the grassy slopes of Inishvickillane, and a 
much larger one on Inishnabro, not very far from the summit 
of the island; we often found half a dozen nests in as many 
square yards. They were breeding in some numbers on 
Inishtoorskert and Inishtearaght, and less plentifully on 
Puffin Island. Great numbers were breeding on the Little 
Skellig and also on the Great Skellig. 
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Larus TRIDACTYLUS. 

Kittiwakes are very numerous, both at the Blaskets and 
on the Skellig Rocks, and breed in thousands on the cliffs, 
especially on Inishtearaght and the Little Skellig. Now and 
then we saw a flock of these charming birds following a shoal of 
fish, and near their breeding-stations their cries were con- 
stantly to be heard. 


PROCELLARIA PELAGICA. 


In a comparatively modern work, published in 1856 
(‘ Fullerton’s Gazetteer of the World,’ i. p. 779), it is stated 
that “innumerable flocks of sea-fowl frequent the Blaskets 
or Ferriters Islands ; among them is a delicious bird called 
in Irish Gourdet, resembling the Ortolan, and said to be 
peculiar to the Blaskets.’? Who would guess that this 
bird is the Stormy Petrel? There is an account of 
the excellence of the Stormy Petrel as an article of diet 
in a book published thirty years later (Seebohm’s ‘ British 
Birds, iii. p. 441). Mr. Seebohm spent a month on the 
Blasket Islands in the autumn of the very same year in 
which Fullerton’s Gazetteer was published, and obtained 
both eggs and young in ‘various stages of growth in the 
_ middle of September. It is quite obvious that the Stormy 
Petrel must rear two broods in the year, for I obtained a good 
many of their eggs in the last week of May on Inishnabro, 
the very island where Mr. Seebohm procured some in 1856. 
They were breeding amongst the rocks, and in what had 
evidently been rabbits’ holes. I also found them breeding on 
Inishvickillane, and eggs were sent to me later on from both 
the Inishtearaght and Skellig lighthouses. In a recent work 
(Payne-Gallwey, ‘Fowler in Ireland,’ p. 259) mention is 
made of the Stormy Petrel hatching her ¢hree white eggs. 
Though I have seen several dozens of nests, I have never 
come across more than one egg in the same hole. 


PROCELLARIA LEUCORRHOA. 

Leach’s Fork-tailed Petrel probably breeds in various 
places on the south-west coast of Ireland, and possibly in 
greater numbers than has been suspected. I got an egg on 
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Inishnabro on the 29th of May, 1889, which can only be that 
of Leach’s Petrel, and which I have carefully compared with 
several specimens in Mr. Seebohm’s splendid collection. A 
similar egg was taken on the Ist of July, 1886, by Mr. Regan, 
the keeper of the lighthouse on Inishtearaght, the most 
westerly of the Blaskets (Ussher, ‘ Zoologist, 1886, p. 367), 
aud shortly afterwards a second egg was procured on the same 
island (Ussher, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1887, p. 349). My egg measures 
1:31 inch in length and °97 in breadth. 


The foregoing list comprises all the species of birds which 
I found breeding on these islands. They are, of course, visited 
by many other species, both in summer and in winter, 
and more extended observations would add several species to 
the list of breeding-birds. In the various Reports on the 
Migration of Birds, accounts of the occurrence of many 
interesting species are to be found, both from the lighthouse- 
keeper on Inishtearaght and from that on the Great 
Skellig. In spring, and especially in autumn, almost any 
British bird may accidentally wander as far as the Blaskets. 

During his stay on Inishvickillane in 1856, Mr. Seebohm 
actually shot a Hoopoe (Upupa epops) on the island, and 
he assures me that in those days the White-tailed Eagle 
(Haliaetus albicilla) bred every year on Inishnabro. We were 
informed that it used to breed on the Great Blasket, but 
that it had ceased to do so for many years. It has been 
recorded that the Black Guillemot (Uria grylle) nests nu- 
merously on the cliffs near Dingle and on some of the 
Blasket Islands (Payne-Gallwey, ‘Fowler in Ireland,’ p. 287), 
but I have never been fortunate enough to discover any traces 
either of these birds or of the Great Shearwater (Puffinus 
major). I trust, however, that I may be more fortunate 
when next I visit this paradise of sea-fowl. 
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Il.— Extracts from the Letters of Mr. J. GRanam Kerr, 
Naturalist to the Pilcomayo Expedition. 
‘ Bolivia,’ Rio Pileomayo, 
Lat. 24° 25'S., Long. 58° 40’ W., 
Tuesday, June 3rd, 1890. 
We entered the Pilcomayo on March 12th, and have therefore 
been three months on the river. We have managed to pene- 
trate about 300 miles by river in that time, but owing to the 
extraordinary tortuosity of the Pilcomayo, our distance in a 
straight line from Asuncion I do not suppose is more than 100 
miles, if so much. The river is very disappointing from the 
points of view of esthetics, botany, zoology, geology, and 
anthropology. As regards the first, the scenery in the lower 
reaches is certainly beautiful, but of a type of beauty which 
soon palls upon one and becomes intensely monotonous. The 
scenery is very much that of a sluggish-flowing river at home. 
When we first entered the river | was amazed at its small 
size—only about fifty yards in width. Up here it seldom 
measures twenty yards, and is frequently not more than ten, 
and there is scarcely any water in it at all. For the last two 
months we have not got forward more than ten leagues, at 
the very outside, and what little we have done has been by 
building dams, letting the water accumulate, and so getting 
forward for a short distance, when another dam is built, and 
so on. The larger steamer, the ‘General Paz,’ we had to 
leave far down the river. The military detachment, which 
we had left a few miles down, was discovered the other day 
to have departed, their provisions, no doubt, having run 
short. We brought a corporal and two men on with us: 


* [See ‘This,’ 1890, p. 350, for Mr. Kerr’s previous letter, which was 
dated November 1889, before the Expedition had started. It left 
Buenos Ayres about the end of the year, and arrived at the mouth of 
the Pilcomayo in March last. 

Letters dated from Buenos Ayres in August last bring the sad intel- 
ligence of the death of Capt. Page, the leader of the Expedition, on the 
Qnd of that month. About ten days previously, being seriously ill, he 
had left the ‘ Bolivia’ in about 28° 25'S, lat., under the charge of his 
son, and came down the river in a canoe, in which he died before reaching 
Asuncion.—Ep. ] 
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the other day, however, one of these deserted, and has, no 
doubt, either gone over to the Indians or been killed by 
them. To return, however, to the scenery. Here, and for 
a long distance down, we have had a type of scenery which is 
to be found in very few parts of the world—that of an im- 
mense palm-forest, covering thousands of square miles. It 
consists typically of a perfectly low plain, clothed with breast- 
high grass, over which are closely studded palm-trees, with 
large fan-shaped leaves. All around as far as the eye can see 
is an interminable vista of palm-trees, varied only by an 
occasional clump of brushwood, or near the river by small 
patches of forest. In no way is the aspect of nature suggestive 
of the tropics here—that is, when one has got over the im- 
pression induced by the palm-trees. The Gran Chaco is, in 
fact, an immense wilderness. Large game occurs only in 
small numbers. I have managed to get only a couple of 
peccaries, and no one else has shot any larger game. I have 
not even got a jaguar yet, and have only once had anything 
approaching an adventure with one. Other adventures we 
have had absolutely none. Intense monotony and uninterest- 
ingness are the chief characteristics of the river. Botanically 
speaking, it is an absolute desert. In an ordinary summer’s 
afternoon-walk at home one sees more species of plants in 
flower than I have met with since we entered the river. ... . 
However, this may improve, as it is now dead winter here, 
and with the advent of spring I hope to see many new and 
interesting flowers appear. Zoologically, too, it is disap- 
pointing, except in the case of birds. In the lower parts of 
the river not a bird was to be seen, but now they are rather 
more frequent, and I have already observed 116 species, 
of which I believe about 30 have not been before collected 
in Argentina. Owing to the desert nature of this part of the 
Chaco, its human inhabitants are very few, scattered, and 
nomadic. We have not seen a single Indian, or even a 
canoe, on the Pilecomayo. But we know that they are about, 
for nearly every day we see their great fires, made for hunting, 
all around us, and we occasionally come across a chipped 
palm or the remains of an old ¢olda, the rude shelter which 
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serves the Indians as a tent. Now and again, too, we see a 
human footprint, sometimes of immense size, impressed upon 
the muddy margin of a lagoon. So we are always on the 
alert, the four Britons of the Expedition keeping watch at 
night, fully armed and wide awake. The four said Britons 
are Poole, Kenyon (English), Henderson (the chief engineer) , 
and myself. When I go away collecting, as I do every 
day, I always carry a loaded revolver and knife, ready for 
emergencies ; for, in addition to Indians, there are abundance 
of jaguars about, which one has to be prepared for. Yesterday 
we got an alligator close to the boat, 8 feet long. The alli- 
gators here are all small, 8 feet being the largest we have 
seen. 

As regards food, we are on very short rations, being 
within a month or so of the end of our provisions. The 
canoe is to be sent down soon,.I believe, to hurry up the 
fresh supplies of provisions, and by it I shall send this letter, 
although it is very doubtful whether you will ever get it. 
The health of the men is not good; we have always two or 
three of the seventeen on board ill. I have, however, had 
excellent health. The only thing disagreeable is the fearful 
cold. In the mornings the thermometer is often nearly at 
the freezing-point, and I feel quite benumbed. Fortunately, 
it generally gets a little warmer during the day, the tempera- 
ture rising in the afternoon to between 70° and 90° F. The 
river-water is regular brine here, quite as salt as sea-water, 
and when occasionally we run out of fresh water for a few 
days, it is very disagreeable having to take coffee, &c., made 
with salt water. Of fruits here there are none worth eating. 
The young parts of the palm-trees are eatable, and we use a 
good deal of it in order to economize the rice, &. I do not 
expect at all that we can possibly reach Bolivia, and I do not 
think the river Pilcomayo could ever be made navigable. 


oe 
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Il1.—Further Notes on the Birds of the Argentine Republic. 
By A. H.Hottanp. With Remarks by P. L. Scrater*. 


[Mr. Hortanp has now sent home a second collection of 
nicely-prepared bird-skins from Argentina. It contains 
about 60 specimens, referable to 46 species, all from the 
Estancia Espartillar, near Ranchos, on the Southern Rail- 
way of Buenos Ayres. I give some of Mr. Holland’s 
interesting field-notes on these birds, and imsert a few 
remarks of my own, to which my initials are appended. 

The following is a list of the species of which there are 
examples in the present collection :— 


1. Polioptila dumicola. 24, Pyrocephalus rubineus. 
*2, Tachycineta meyeni. *25. Empidonax bimaculatus. 
5. Progne chalybea. 26. Geositta cunicularia. 
*4, Procnias tersa. 27. Cinclodes fuscus. 
*5, Tanagra bonariensis, 28. Phleocryptes melanops. 
6. Paroaria cucullata. 29. Chrysuronia ruficollis. 
7. Zonotrichia pileata. 30. Conurus patagonus. 
8. Chrysomitris icterica. *31. Circus cinereus. 
9. Sycalis pelzelni. *32. Falco peregrinus. 
10. luteola. 33. Ardea candidissima. 
11. Ageleeus thilius. *34, Heteronetta melanocephala. 
12. Leistes superciliaris. 35. Mareca.sibilatrix. 
13. Amblyrhamphus holosericeus. 36. Columbula picui. 
14. Pseudoleistes virescens. 37. Oreophilus ruficollis. 
*15, Teenioptera coronata. *38. Eudromias modesta. 
16. dominicana. *39, Agialitis falklandica. 
17, Alectrurus risorius. *40, Thinocorus rumicivorus. 
18. Lichenops perspicillatus. 4]. Gallinago paraguaie. 
19. Machetornis rixosa. *42, Rhyncheea semicollaris. 
*20. Centrites niger. *45, Tringa maculata. 
*21, Serphophaga subcristata. *44, fuscicollis. 
22. nigricans. *45. Rhyacophilus solitarius. 
25, Elainea albiceps. 46, Podiceps rollandi. 
P.L. 84 


2. TACHYCINETA MEYENI. 
[ Petrochelidon meyeni, Bp. Consp. i. p. 48. 
Tachycineta meyeni, Sharpe, Cat. Birds, x. p. 116; Sharpe 
& Wyatt, Monogr. Hirund. pls. ix., x. 
To my great surprise, a single skin of a Swallow sent by 
* For an account of the first collection see ‘ Ibis,’ 1890, p, 424. 
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Mr. Holland, labelled “ Common Martin,” turns out to be 
T. meyent and not T. leucorrhoa (Arg. Orn. i. p. 31). All 
previous specimens of this species with authentic localities 
that I have met with have been from Chili, Patagonia, or 
some part of Western South America, and it is curious to 
find it so far to the eastward. 

T. meyeni is closely allied to T. leucorrhoa, but at once 
distinguishable by the glossy blue back, the absence of the 
white front, and the white terminal edges of the secondaries. 
It is new to the avifauna of Argentina, and I should be glad 
to receive more specimens of it, and further information 
respecting its occurrence in the country.—P. L. S. ] 


4, PROcCNIAS TERSA. 

[ Procnias tersa, Scl. Cat. Birds, xi. p. 50. 

This is also quite a new species to the Argentine avifauna. 
Mr. Holland’s collection contains a single example of it, in 
female plumage. It is labelled ‘‘Green Martin, ? , no. 42.” 

The furthest southern record I am acquainted with for 
this species, before the receipt of the present specimen, was 
the province of SAo Paulo, Brazil (Joyner). Cf. Scl. Cat. B. 
xi. p. 50.—P. L. 8.] 


5. TANAGRA BONARIENSIS. (Arg. Orn. i. p. 39.) 

March 26th. No. 124. Blue-and-Yellow Tanager (Siete 
colores). @. Common. 

Legs brown; eye hazel; beak brown. 

Arrives here in great numbers in May, but departs in 
SrpremMBeR. Many of the males are in immature plumage, 
which closely resembles that of the hens. 

[In ‘Argentine Ornithology’ Mr. Hudson speaks of this 
species as “ appearing in small flocks in swmmer.”—P. L. 8.] 


_ 15. Tntoprera cornonata. (Arg. Orn. i. p. 115.) 

April 10th. No. 107. Black-crowned Tyrant. ¢. Rare. 

Legs black; eye black; beak black. 

This was the only specimen seen here. It was found 
perched on the summit of an acacia tree, from which it took 
a few short flights after insects, returning to its original 
branch. 

SER, VI.—VOL. III. c 
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20. Centrites nicER. (Arg. Orn. i. p. 134.) 

March 2nd. No. 120. Red-backed Tyrant. g. Common. 
Legs black; eyes black; beak black. 

Arrives here in February, and departs about August. 


21. SerpHoPHaAGA suBCRISTATA. (Arg. Orn. i. p. 140.) 
Aprilllth. No. 110. White-crested Tyrant. ¢. Common, 
Legs black ; eye black; beak black. 

This small Tyrant is seen in every small plantation, where 
it seeks its food like a Flycatcher, darting off a branch to 
capture insects on the wing; it is commoner than is usually 
supposed, as it is easily overlooked on account of its colour 
and retiring disposition. These birds seem to pair for life, 
and are never seen in flocks, nor do they appear to migrate. 
The cup-shaped nest is placed in the fork of a shrub, or 
suspended in fir trees at no great height: it is composed of 
twigs, rootlets, horse-hair, lichen, and a great deal of moss; 
inside the lining is of soft feathers. The eggs are four in 
number, pear-shaped, and of a uniform cream colour. 


25. Empiponax pimacutatus. (Arg. Orn. 1. p. 155.) 

April 11th. No. 108. Rare. 

Legs dark brown; eye black; beak black ; under man- 
dible yellowish. 

These birds arrived on April 11th, and departed next day, 
this being the only time I have noticed them here. They 
were exceedingly tame, and numbered some fifty individuals. 
They seemed to prefer the Paradise-trees, from which they 
constantly made short turns after passing insects. 

[Along with this specimen, which Mr. Holland mistook 
for Contopus brachytarsus, came an example of Serphophaga 
nigricans, apparently obtained on the same occasion.— 
P. L..8.] 


31. Circus cineRevs. (Arg. Orn. ii. p. 57.) 

March 17th. No. 121. @. Rare. 

Legs orange; eye reddish brown; beak brown. 

This Hawk seems to have no fear of man, but follows him 
apparentiy in hopes that he will put up some small bird. It 
has a peculiar mode of alighting. When flying quietly along 
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it suddenly turns sharp round and drops into some mound or 
thistle-stalk, as if it had seen some prey, but I do not think 
it has; the action looks just like a stoop without an object. 


32. Fatco perecrinus. (Arg. Orn. il. p. 67.) 

Feb. 20th. No. 100. Peregrine Falcon. ¢. Rare. 

Legs orange; nails black; beak horn-colour, base yellow ; 
nostrils orange; eye black; cere orange; crop contained 
young bird. 

Usually found in the same spot for days together either in 
trees or perched on a particular skull in camp, from whence 
it preys upon small birds. Here I have only observed one 
pair; the male I procured, but it had not finished its moult. 


34. HeTERONETTA MELANOCEPHALA. (Arg. Orn. ii. p. 130.) 

April 14th. No.113. Black-headed Duck. @. Very rare. 

Legs brown ; eyes black ; beak bluish. 

This is the only specimen of this Duck that I have yet 
observed here. It was found along with a flock of Teal in a 
reedy lagoon. 


38. Eupromias mopEsta. (Arg. Orn. i. p. 171.) 

April 30th. No.119. Winter Plover. g. Fairly common. 

Legs greenish; eye hazel; beak brown. 

This specimen frequented the muddy edges of an arroyo, 
although flocks of the same species are usually found on 
the high camp. 


39. ANGIALITIS FALKLANDICA. (Arg. Orn. ii. p. 172.) 

April 4th. No. 103. Patagonian Sandplover. 9. Fairly 
common. 

Legs brown; eye black; beak black. 

Arrives along with the Sandpipers, but has not yet departed 
(July 2nd). Frequents the mud on the edges of the arroyos 
or lagoons. It seems a solitary bird, although the first I 
procured was in company with a flock of Bonaparte’s Sand- 
pipers. 

40, Tu1Nocorus rumicivorus. (Arg. Orn. 1i. p. 176.) 

April 27th. No. 118. Common Seed Snipe. g. Fairly 
common. 

C2 
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Legs yellow ; eye hazel; beak straw-colour. 

When these birds first arrive they are to be found on the 
roads sitting close when passed, and, because of their plumage, 
this is the safest way for concealment; but later on, in June, 
they frequent the edges of lagoons. 


42. Ruyncu#a semicotiaris. (Arg. Orn. 11. p. 182.) 

April 6th. No.104. Painted Snipe. 2. Fairly common, 
not migratory. 

Legs greenish; eyes black ; beak greenish, tip red. 

Inhabits thick reedy swamps, and is found singly or in 
scattered flocks of six to eight individuals. The flight is 
very feeble and short. 


+43. Trinea MacuLata. (Arg. Orn. ii. p. 183.) 
April 8th. No. 106. Pectoral Sandpiper. 9. Fairly 


common, 


Legs yellow; eye black; beak black. 

Usually found in marshy land with long water-weeds 
abounding, frequenting the same spot for weeks together. 
When approached they sit as close as a Snipe, until one or 
two have risen, when the whole flock, numbering some forty 
individuals, rise, and after circling once or twice, alight 
suddenly again in the same spot. 


+44, Trinea Fruscicotuis. (Arg. Orn. ii. p. 185.) 
_ April 3rd. No. 102. Bonaparte’s Sandpiper.’ g. Common. 

Legs dark brown; eye black ; beak black. 

Arrives here the middle of March, and departs the begin- 
ning of May. Found in variously sized flocks, frequenting 
marshy swamps or edges of lagoons, where it keeps running 
in and out of the water. 


, 45. Rayacopninus sotitarivs. (Arg. Orn, 11. p. 188.) 
April 6th. No. 105. Solitary Sandpiper. ¢. Rare. 
_ Legs yellow; eye black; beak black. 
Found on the muddy edges of small pools in twos and 
threes, constantly on the move, running about in search 
of food. 
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~ IV.—Notes on Buteo (Onychotes) solitarius. 
By the late Joan Henry Gurney*. 


Bureo souirarivus of Peale was originally described under 
that name in the first edition of the Zoology of the United- 
States Exploring Expedition (Birds, p. 62), published in 
1848, from a specimen obtained near Karakakoa Bay, in the 
island of Hawaii, by the Rev. Mr. Forbes, and sent by him 
to Dr. J. K. Townshend, who presented it to the collection 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

In the second edition of the above-named work, edited by 
the late Mr. Cassin, and published in 1858, this specimen 
was described at p. 97, and figured on pl. 4 of the accom- 
panying atlas. In the letterpress of that article the specimen 
is stated to be “adult,” but the accompanying plate shows 
it to be in the paler stage of plumage, which appears to 
me to be indicative of immaturity. 

Mr. Cassin inserted this species in his work under the 
title of ‘ Pandion solitarius,’ but in 1874 it was again (and 
certainly more correctly) referred to the genus Buteo in 
Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway’s ‘ History of North- 
American Land-Birds,’ vol. iii. p. 255; and Mr. Ridgway’s 
views as to the Buteonine character of the species were 
quoted by me in ‘The Ibis, 1876, p. 231. The preceding 
page of the same volume of the ‘ North-American Land- 
Birds’ contained a description and woodcut of a melanistic 
example of the same bird under the uname of “ Onychotes 
gruberi,’ by which it had previously been described by 
Mr. Ridgway in the ‘ Proceedings” of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences for December 1870, p. 149. 

It was only at a later period that, through the acute 
discrimination of Mr. Ridgway, the identity of Onychotes 
grubert with Buteo solitarius was demonstrated, the specimen 
originally described under the former name having been sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution from San Francisco, and 
having been supposed (as it is now thought, erroneously) to 
have been obtained in California. 


* [Found amongst Mr. Gurney’s papers, and communicated by his son, 
Mr, J. H. Gurney.—Eb., } 
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The Smithsonian Institution subsequently obtained an 
additional specimen in the plumage which I now consider to 
be the normal adult dress, but without any reliable informa- 
tion as to the locality where it was originally procured. 
Both these specimens were described by Mr. Ridgway under 
the name of Onychotes gruberi in his ‘ Studies of American 
Falconide,’ published in 1876, p. 135, and were referred to by 
me under the same title in ‘The Ibis’ for 1876, p. 476, and 
for 1881, p. 396, the latter notice being accompanied by 
coloured figures (on pl. 12) of both of them. 

H.M.S. ‘Challenger’ visited the island of Hawaii in 
August 1875, and brought home amongst other specimens 
two examples of Buteo solitarius. One of these was for a 
time accidentally mislaid, but the other, a normal adult 
female, was recorded in a paper on the collection of birds 
brought home by the ‘ Challenger,’ contributed by Mr. Sclater 
to the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zool. Soc. for 1878, which included 
a description of this specimen drawn up by myself, and sub- 
sequently reprinted in the Official Scientific Report of the 
Voyage of the ‘Challenger,’ Zoology, vol. 11. pt. 8, p. 96. 
This description was in both cases rendered inaccurate by 
an unfortunate printer’s error, owing to which the occiput and 
hinder part of the neck were misprinted as being “ white- 
coloured ” instead of “ whole-coloured ;” this error was, 
however, rendered less important by an accurate coloured 
figure of the specimen, which formed plate 21 of the ornitho- 
logical volume of the ‘Challenger’s’ Report. The missing 
bird subsequently came to light, and proved not to be very 
different in plumage from the female which had been figured, 
though probably a somewhat younger bird. This specimen 
was described at p. 141 of my ‘ List of Diurnal Birds of 
Prey,’ published in 1884. 

Both the specimens brought home by the ‘ Challenger’ are 
now preserved in the British Museum. 

The figure of Buteo solitarius published in the Report of 
the ‘ Challenger ’ Expedition struck Mr. Ridgway as so closely 
resembling the second example of Onychotes gruberi which 
had been acquired by the Smithsonian Institution that he 
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was led to a further investigation of the subject, which 
resulted in his being convinced that these two names had 
in fact been assigned to one and the same species. 

Mr. Ridgway published the conclusion at which he arrived, 
and the data which led to it, in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the 
United-States National Museum for 1885, p. 36. 

The Editors of ‘ The Ibis,’ at p. 450 of the volume for 1885, 
announced and accepted the conclusion at which Mr. Ridgway 
had arrived, and as to the correctness of which there can, I 
think, be no possible doubt. 

Mr. Ridgway, in his paper above referred to, expresses the 
opinion that ‘the genus or subgenus Onychotes ... . is 
tenable” for the present species, and gives a diagnosis in 
support of that view ; but my own feeling is that the Hawaiian 
Buzzard does not differ sufficiently from other members of 
the genus Buteo to make it needful to refer it to a distinct 
subgenus. It is of very similar dimensions to Buteo pennsyl- 
vanicus, and their proportions, though different, do not differ 
very greatly, as may be seen by the annexed comparative 
measurements (in inches and decimals) of an adult of each 
of these two species ; but I ought to add that I believe the 
sexes of the specimens measured are different, B. solitarius 
being probably a male, and B. pennsylvanicus a female. 


Culmen Middle toe Claw of Hind toe Claw of 
Cere. without Wing. Tail. Tarsus. without middle without -hind 
cere. claw. toe. claw. toe. 
B. SOLULAIIUS «1.00. *B0 ‘95 10°75 6:20 2:80 1:70 80 ‘70 1:30 


e pennsylvanicus. . "25 “71 11°30 640 2:50 135 G5 ‘70 1:10 


If I am correct in my view as to the normal immature and 
adult plumages ot Buteo solitarius, the following list will 
enumerate the specimens now existing in different English 
and American collections so far as I am acquainted with 


them :— 
Nestling in down. 


One specimen collected by and in the possession of Mr. 
Scott B. Wilson. 


First year’s plumage (normal). 
Type specimen of Buteo solitarius in the collection of the 
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Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, figured in the 
second edition of the Zoology of the United-States Exploring 
Expedition, Ornithology, pl. 4. 

One obtained by Mr. Wilson, and placed in the Norwich 
Museum. 

One retained in Mr. Wilson’s collection. 


Adult or nearly adult plumage (normal). 


One in the United-States National Museum, Washington, 
figured in ‘ The Ibis,’ 1881, p. 396 (right-hand figure), under 
the name of Onychotes gruberi. 

Two in the British Museum, brought home by the 
‘Challenger,’ one of which is figured in the Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’ Birds, pl. 21. 

One obtained by Mr. Wilson, and placed in the Norwich 
Museum. 

One retained in Mr, Wilson’s collection. 


Melanistic specimens. 


Type of Onychotes gruberi in the United-States National 
Museum, Washington, figured at p. 254 of vol. iii. of Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway’s ‘ North-American Land-Birds,’ also 
in ‘ The Ibis, 1881, p. 396 (left-hand figure). 

One obtained by Mr. Wilson, and placed in the Norwich 
Museum. 

One retained in Mr. Wilson’s collection. 


Summary of Specimens referred to. 


in Philadelphia. Museum. 25 2 s.Gsbygeneeeons 1 
In “‘Washineton Museuin 2.45 oe. a dks ore ae 2 
Tn British Museum: <5 i. as an oneincods ae ne 2 
“In NorwicheMuseum..¢: + access ceee eee Pe 33 
PneirnayValsonisteollection cn pee eit 4 
otal fi aaa etese cate rraee 1G) 


* (The three examples in the Norwich Museum are entered in the 
Catalogue as obtained at Keanhow and Puniki Waimea in June and 
November 1889, the June one being the immature bird which is men- 
tioned above by my father, and marked as a male by the collector.— 
Jan, G:] 
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V.—Report on Birds from British New Guinea. 
By C. W. Dz Vis, M.A.* 


Queensland Museum, Brishaune, 
August 23, 1889. 
To Sir William Macgregor, K.C.M.G., &c. 
Dear Sir, 

The examination of the birds committed to me has now so 
far progressed that I am able to place at your service a Report 
on the results. These are in accord with the promise given 
by the birds on a first inspection, and are of much interest. 

I find in all one hundred and sixty-one (161) specimens, 
representing eighty-two (82) species; of these no fewer than 
thirteen (13) appear to be hitherto unrecorded, and of the appa- 
rent novelties one at least lays claim to genericrank, Thisisa 


* Reprinted from Appendix G of “Colonial Papers,” No. 103, British 
New Guinea. London, 1890, 

[This very interesting Report contains an account of the collection of 
birds made by Sir William Macgregor during his recent expedition to the 
summit of the Owen-Stanley Range in 8.E. New Guinea. A narrative 
of this Expedition has been given in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Royal 
Geographical Society for 1889 (p. 905). An account of the Paradise- 
birds and Bower-birds met with during the Expedition has been already 
published in this Journal by Mr. A. P. Goodwin (Ibis, 1890, p. 150), 
Mr. Goodwin's Xanthomelus macgregori seems to correspond with Cnemo- 
philus macgregarit of the present paper, while Mr. De Vis’s Amdlyornis 
macgregorie is doubtless the same as Mr. Goodwin’s A. musgravianus. 
Cnemophilus macgregorv is certainly a very remarkable discovery, and we 
hope that specimens of this bird will soon reach this country. It will be 
observed that species from Ferguson and Sudest Islands and other localities 
are also included in the present Report. The more noticeable species of 
birds found at a high elevation on Mount Owen-Stanley and its adjoining 
heights appear to be the following :— 


Nasiterna bruijni. Pristorhamphus versteri. 
Aprosmictus chloropterus. Merula papuensis. 
Coriphilus wilhelminz. Parotia sexpennis. 
Rhipidura auricularis. Lophorhina superba. 
Peecilodryas sigillata. Epimachus meyeri. 
Micreeca leeta. Astrarchia stephaniz. 
Graucalus longicauda. Amblyornis subalaris. 
Cheetorhynchus papuensis. macgregorie. 
Pachycephala schlegeli. Cnemophilus macgregorii. 


It will be obvious that there is nothing like a decidedly arctic form in 
this list—Ip. ] 
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very distinct kind of Bower-bird, obtained on Mount Knuts- 
ford, at an elevation of 11,000 feet, and rivalling the Regent- 
bird in beauty. The name Cnemophilus (Mountain-slope 
Lover) has been appropriated to it, and the species I propose, 
with permission, to dedicate to yourself. A second new 
Bower-bird, constituting a third species of the genus Ambly- 
ornis, and distinguished by a very ornate crest, will, if allowed, 
be honoured with the name of Lady Macgregor. It is well 
to note that the diversity in the structure of the bowers of 
this and of the other crested species of Amb/yornis is far greater 
than the differences in their personal attributes. At your 
request the name of Mr. Belford, one of your party, has been 
associated with a capture in which he was concerned, a new 
Honey-eater, of the genus Melirrhophetes: a similar compli- 
ment has been paid to another member of your collecting 
staff, Mr. C. Kowald, in connection with the beautiful genus 
of Flycatchers, Todopsis. The number of species procured 
during the Expedition to the Owen-Stanley Range was 61, 
eight of them being apparently new to science. 

The expectations of ornithologists who have for some time 
been awaiting. the exploration of that region will thus be in 
some measure fulfilled, notwithstanding that no new Birds 
of Paradise have been discovered. Perhaps, however, the 
greatest interest attaching to the ornithological results ob- 
tained arises from the fact that the decided change of climate 
observed at the altitude attained, over 13,000 feet, is not 
attended by a corresponding change in the types of bird-life ; 
it would seem that there is even here no infusion of forms 
characterizing temperate or cold latitudes. It is true that no 
birds were brought down from the highest points reached, 
but at 13,000 feet a Flycatcher was procured which is essen- 
tially Australian in type. The presence of a Blackbird, now 
first discovered in New Guinea, is not in this connection 
contradictory, since the genus Merula is represented in other 
of the Pacific Islands. 

Some interesting additions to our knowledge of the birds 
of the Louisiade Archipelago result from your visits to the 
islands within your jurisdiction. 21 species from East, 
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Sudest, Ferguson, Rossel, and other islets have been de- 
termined ; of these several cannot be identified with species 
previously known, so far as I am able to judge. As these 
birds were procured hurriedly, they doubtless represent but 
a very small proportion of the several faunas. If it were 
possible to station a collector on one of the larger islands, 
Sudest, for example, so that a fairly complete knowledge of 
its zoology could be obtained, science would be eee 
benefited. 

I now submit a descriptive list of the birds in your col- 
lection : — 


1. An Owl from Goodenough Island, with the uniform 
upper surface and tail of N. theomacha, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by the bold pattern of its lower surface. It is 
very like the small Owl of the Cardwell district of Queens- 
land, noticed by me as a variety, lurida, of N. boobook, but 
which is more probably a distinct species. The tail of the 
young of N. boobook has been stated to be uniform, but this 
I am not able to confirm, and as N. theomacha is the only 
Ninox so characterized known to me, I am constrained to 
regard the present bird as undescribed. 


NINOX GOODENOVIENSIS, Nn. sp. (Op. cit. p. 107.) 

Upper surface, ear-coverts, and tail brown, all but im- 
maculate. Back, scapulars, and least wing-coverts slightly 
rufous. Head inclining to ashy brown. Scapulars with a 
few small concealed white spots. Wings brown, the primaries 
faintly barred with lighter brown on the upper surface of the 
inner web; on the under surface at the base with white; 
beyond the base with ash-grey, the bars ceasing some dis- 
tance from the tips. Secondaries and tertiaries conspicu- 
ously barred with white on both surfaces of the inner web. 
Tail uniform brown, paler on the lower surface. Frontal 
and loral plumes with black shafts and grey webs. Throat 
brown ; upper breast rufous, varied with white ; lower breast 
and abdomen rufous; each feather with a larger median 
and smaller apical white spot on each side, these spots more 
or less confluent, the rufous centres forming ill-defined longi- 
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tudinal bars, which are more or less continuous. Thighs 
rusty white. Under tail-coverts rusty, with broad fuscous 
centres. Edge of wing white. Under wing-coverts rufous ; 
the greater series fuscous, broadly barred with white. Bill 
fuscous, the culmen and tip yellowish white. Feet pinky 
brown. ‘Tarsus rufous, with fuscous centres; the feathers 
descending to the toes. Total length 285 mm., wing 222, 
tarsus 31. A second example, with the legs tied as a female, 
has the head uniform with the rest of the upper surface, and 
the abdomen with continuous longitudinal bars. 


2. MicroGLossus ATERRIMUS, Gm. 
Owen-Stanley Range, ascending to about 5000 feet. 


3. NASITERNA BRUIJNI, Salvad. 
Musgrave Range, at 8000 feet. 


4, APROSMICTUS CHLOROPTERUS, Rams. 
Owen-Stanley Range, at from 7000 to 9000 feet. 


5, PsiraceELLA BREHMII, Rosenb. 
Musgrave Range, at 4500 feet. 


6. GEOFFROYUS SUDESTIENSIS, Dn. sp. (Op. cit. p. 107.) 

Male. Above bright green, beneath paler. Front, cheeks, 
chin, throat, and ear-coverts cinnabar-red, the last tipped 
with lilac. Head and fore neck pale lilac-tinted blue, on the 
vertex strongly tinged in certain lights with yellow. Quills 
fuscous, first primary narrowly edged with dark blue, rest of 
quills with their outer webs entirely, and inner webs to an 
increasing extent, green. No shoulder-spot. Axillaries 
and uuder wing-coverts bright blue, under surface of wing 
fuscous; upper tail-coverts and middle tail-feathers above 
yellowish green, inner webs and under surface of tail greenish 
yellow. Rump green. Maxilla red, with the tip pale, man- 
dible bluish fuscous. Feet fuscous. Total length 240 mm., 
wing 175, tail 100, bill 24, tarsus 15. 

Hab. Sudest Island. 

A species distinguished from the two red-throated species 
by a strong wash of yellow on the head, visible only in 
certain lights, and by the absence of the cubital spot. 
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7. EcLECTUS CARDINALIS, Bodd. 
Normanby Island. 
8. Dasyrritus pesquetti, Less. 


Goodwin’s Village, at 4000 feet. 


9. Lorivs ERYTHROTHORAX, Salvad. 
Foot of Owen-Stanley Range. 


10. Lorrus HyPa@NnocHRovs, Gr. 
St. Aignan, Rossel Island. 


11. CoripHILus WILHELMINE, Meyer. 


Musgrave Range, at 8500 feet. 


12. RuyripocErRos pLicatus, Penn. 

Owen-Stanley Range, at 5000 feet, in company with 
Microglossus aterrimus. 

13. Cryx sonitaria, Temm. 

Normanby Island. 


14, TANYSIPTERA GALATEA, Gr. 
Rossel Island. 


15. Hatcyon sanctus, Vig. & Horsf. 
St. Aignan. 


16. Hatcyon SAUROPHAGA, Gould. 
East Island. 


17. SAUROMARPTIS GAUDICHAUDI, Quoy & Gaim. 
Foot of Owen-Stanley Range. 

18. Evurystomus crasstrostris, Sclat. 

St. Aignan. 


19. Popareus ocELLatus, Quoy & Gaim. 
Ferguson Island; Normanby Island. 


20. AXGoOTHELES WALLACEI, Gr. 
Mt. Kowald, at 2600 feet; Musgrave Range, 4000 feet. 


21. Macropreryx mystacEA, Less, 
Upper Vanapa River, at 4.500 feet. 


22. Cottocatra FuciPHAGA, Thunb. 
St. Aignan. 
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23. MoNnARCHA MELANOPTERUS, Gr. 
Sudest Island; Rossel Island. 


24. MonarcHa GuUTTULATUS, Garn. 
Sudest Island. 


.Y 


25. MonarcHA CHALYBEOCEPHALUS, Garn. 
St. Aignan. 


26. Rurprpura setosa, Quoy & Gaim. 

St. Aignan. A bird which I can only regard as a form of 
this species; the differences—namely, a distinct supraciliary 
stripe, an almost perfectly uniform grey chest, and axillaries 
and subcaudals (except the tips of the latter, which are white) 
ochraceous, like the abdomen—do not appear to be of specific 
importance, though as great as those which serve to separate 
R. assimilis, Gr. 


27. RHIPIDURA AURICULARIS, n. Sp. (Op. cit. p. 108.) 

Upper surface smoky grey. Head brownish black ; lores, 
face, and anterior ear-coverts black; posterior ear-coverts 
white, elongate ; a broad stripe over the lores and eyes white. 
Throat white, the feathers with black bases gradually losing 
their white tips as they approach the chin, which is nearly 
black ; a broad pectoral band black, well defined from the 
throat. Middle of lower breast and abdomen buff, the former 
varied with black; sides of the breast and abdomen and 
the flanks dark grey; subcaudals white, with black bases. 
Wing-coverts black: the least with a few minute white tips ; 
the median with larger white tips, forming a transverse row ; 
the greatest with still larger, forming a broad bar across the 
wing. Quills externally uniform dark brown. ‘Tail brownish 
black above and below ; the three outer feathers with narrow 
white tips. Innermost axillaries white, black on the basal 
half. Under wing-coverts white, varied with black, under 
surface of wing ashy brown ; the primaries edged with grey, 
secondaries and tertiaries with buffy grey. Bill dark brown. 
Mandible white, with the tip brown. Legs black. Total 
length 145 mm., wing 82, tail 90, tarsus 16, culmen 6. 

Hab. Musgrave Range, from 7000 to 9000 feet altitude. 
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The closest allies of this Flycatcher are R. javanica and 
R. nigritorquis in Java and the Philippines respectively. 


28. Pa@citopryas(?) sigiLLaTa, n. sp. (Op. cit. p. 109.) 

Adult. Wholly black, except a black-centred white patch, 
including the bases of the penultimate inner tertiaries and 
all but the tips of the innermost. Bill, legs, and feet black. 
Total length 150 mm., wing 102, tail 72, culmen 9, tarsus 28, 
middle toe 20, hallux without claw 8. 

Young. Above rufous-brown, with narrow pale shaft-streaks, 
the feathers growing black in patches; inner tertiaries with 
a broad whitish shaft-stripe; rump brighter rufous. Tail 
fuscous brown, the laterals slightly edged with rufous, below 
fuscous brown. The feathers of the sides and lower abdomen 
becoming black; throat and breast with conspicuous pale 
streaks, widening at the apex. Under surface of wing and 
tail ashy brown. Wing-coverts chestnut-brown, with buffy- 
white tips, the median series forming a transverse, the greatest 
an oblique bar across the wing; under wing-coverts fuscous. 
Bill, legs, and feet dark brown. 

Hab. Mount Victoria, at 13,000 feet. It is probably 
doimg too much violence to the genus Pecilodryas to place 
in it the present bird, which has longer and stouter legs and 
feet than even most of the Tarsigers, and a wing reaching to 
within the length of the hallux (without claw) from the tip of 
the tail. The tarsus is nearly thrice the length of the culmen, 
and the feet outstretched pass beyond the tip of the tail. 


29. Pacritopryas cyana, Salvad. 
Mount Kowald, 2500 feet. 


30. Micr@ca Lata, Salvad. 
Musgrave Range, from 7000 to 9000 feet. 


31. Topopsis KOWALDI, n. sp. (Op. cit. p. 109.) 

Male, young? Head black, surrounded by feathers largely 
tipped with ultramarine-blue, forming a coronal cincture. 
Lower ear-coverts dark brown; upper white, tinged with blue 
at the tips, and elongate. Upper surface olive-brown. Wings 
brown, wing-coverts rather darker brown, a few of the median 
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and greatest series minutely tipped with buff. Quills ex- 
ternally edged with yellowish brown. ‘Tail uniform brown, 
paler below. Lower surface and cheeks buff, deepening from 
nearly white on the throat to deep buff on the lower ab- 
domen ; subcaudals rufous. Flanks and thighs olive-brown. 
Edge of wing, axillaries, and under wing-coverts isabel ; 
under surface of wing ashy brown; inner edge of quills pale 
salmon. Bill dark brown, mandible pale yellow at the side 
of the base; legs dark brown. Length 155 mm., wing 85, 
tail 60, culmen 14, tarsus 29. 

A species of unusual size (al. 85), allied to 7. wallacei, 
G. R. Gr., but with the upper auriculars white and the whole 
body brown and buff. On the ticket attached to the skin it 
is said to be a male; if so, it may be a young male in female 
‘plumage. According to Salvadori the sexes in 7. wallacei 
are alike. 


32. GRraucALus cHRULEOGRISEUS, G. R. Gr. 
Mount Belford, 6000 feet; Musgrave Range, 8000 feet. 


33. GRAUCALUS SUBALARIS, Sharpe. 
Mount Kowald, 2000 feet. 


34, GRAUCALUS LONGICAUDA, n. sp. (Op. cit. p. 107.) 

Male. Head, neck, wings, tail, chin, and throat black, 
the last circumscribed ; the head, chin, and throat lustrous. 
Back, rump, supracaudals, breast, abdomen, and subcaudals 
grey. Innermost tertiaries on outer web and upper wing- 
coverts ashy grey ; under wing-coverts ashy grey, edged with 
dark grey. Bill, legs, and feet black. Total length 330 mm., 
wing 180, tail 180, bill 22, tarsus 28. 

Hab. Musgrave Range, 7000 to 9000 feet. 

As it is possible that this species may be identifiable with 
G. lettiensis, Meyer, or G. timorlaoensis, Meyer, descriptions 
of which are not yet to hand, the characters given are to be 
considered merely provisional. 


35. LaLaGEe KARU, Less. 
St. Aignan, Normanby Island. 


36. Dicruropsis CARBONARIA, Mill. 
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37, CHHTORHYNCHUS PAPUENSIS, Meyer. 
Musgrave Range, from 7000 to 9000 feet. 


38. STREPERA ROSA-ALBA, 0. sp. (Op. cit. p. 110.) 

Female. General colour above and below black; head a 
little mottled with grey. A rosette in front of the shoulder ; 
axillaries—inner tertiaries at the base of both webs forming 
a stripe along the wing; preanals, subcaudals, distal supra- 
caudals, and a large spot near the tip of the inner webs of the 
two outermost rectrices white. Legs and feet black. Bill 
dingy white, stained irregularly with blue and with a bluish- 
black tip. Total length 285 mm., wing 154, tail 136, tarsus 
28, bill 40, 20 in height, and 18 in breadth at the base. 

The first primary is less than three fourths of the second 
in length ; the tip of the wing is formed by the fourth and 
fifth, but the third is nearly equal to them in length. Culmen 
a little decurved, and feebly hooked at the tip; rictal bristles 
present ; tarsal scutes completely fused; hallux shorter than 
middle toe. These details are given because the bird does 
not fit well into Strepera, Gymnorhina, or Cracticus. 

Hab, Sudest Island. 


39. Ruxcres picurovs, Bp. 


40. CoLLURICINCLA DISCOLOR, n. sp. (Op. cit. p. 111.) 

Male. Back, scapulars, rump, supracaudals, edge of secon- 
dary, outer webs of tertiaries, and edges of tail-feathers 
olive-green, washed with yellow, especially on the rump. 
Head, neck, and hind neck brown, contrasting with the 
back. Wing and tail brown. lower surface brownish- 
white, fading to white on throat and chin and middle of 
lower abdomen, browner and washed with yellow on sides 
of breast and flanks. Subcaudals pale citron-yellow. Fea- 
thers of lower throat with dusky central streaks. Under 
wing-coverts dark grey, with broad pale-grey edges. Edge 
of wing grey, under surface of wing ashy brown, the edges of 
the quills pale grey. Bill black. Legs and feet dark brown. 
Total length 180 mm., wing 103, tail 88, bill 20, tarsus 25. 

Hab. Sudest Island. Three examples, two males, one 
female. 

SER, VI.—VOL. Ill. D 
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Distinguished from C. melanorhyncha by the rather bright 
olive-green of the upper surface, contrasting with the clear 
dull brown of the head and neck, and by other characters. 


41. PacnycEPHALA SCHLEGELI, Rosenb. 
Musgrave Range, 7000 to 9000 feet. 


42. PRistORHAMPHUS VERSTERI, Finsch. 
Mount Musgrave, at 8000 feet. 


43. MyzoMELA NIGRITA, Gr. 
St. Aignan. 


44, MyzoMELA ROSENBERGI, Sclat. 
Mount Knutsford, at 1900 feet. 


45. Myzome.a cINERACEA, Sclat. 
Rossel Island. 


46. MELinRHOPHETES OCHROMELAS, Meyer. 
Mount Kuutsford, 


47, MErLIRRHOPHETES BELFORDI, n. sp. (Op. cit. p. 111.) 

Female, young. Front, sinciput, lores, subocular region, 
and ear-coverts dull black. A broad stripe commencing over 
the middle of the eye and running back towards the occiput 
white. Naked ocular and temporal region apparently deep 
blue ; lower eyelid apparently red. Chin and throat greyish 
black, bounded above by a broad white stripe descending 
from the mandible; hind neck brownish grey; nape and 
lower back greyish brown, mantle and wing-coverts fuscous, 
the feathers broadly margined with grey; upper tail-coverts 
brown, faintly margined with olive ;’ under surface and sides of 
neck grey-brown ; the feathers of the abdomen faintly tipped 
with grey. Thighs fuscous brown; under tail-coverts and 
adjacent feathers of the flanks ferruginous. Wing-coverts 
fuscous ; the greater series narrowly edged with olive-green. 
Quills brown; all but the first and second primaries edged 
externally with golden green ; under wing-coverts, ashy grey ; 
under surface of wings ashy brown. ‘Tail brown; the fea- 
thers narrowly edged with golden green, and very narrowly 
tipped with greyish white. Buillblack. Legs and feet reddish 
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brown. Wattle pink. Total length 280 mm.; wing 160, 
culmen 38, tail 145, tarsus 35, wattle 8. 

Hab. Mount Knutsford. 

It is chiefly on the probable assumption that the young 
female of M. leucostephes, Mey., does not greatly differ 
from the young male that I venture to describe the present 
species. 


48. Pritotis suBrrEeNats, Salvad. 
Musgrave Range. 


49, PriLotis ERYTHROPLEURA, Salvad. 
Musgrave Range. 


50. TRopIDORHYNCHUS Nov#-GUINE&, Mill. 
Normanby Island. 


51. ZosTEROPS PALLIDIPES, n. sp. (Op. cit. p. 112.) 

Male. Generally similar to Z. brunneicauda, Salvad., and 
perhaps only a local form. The lower surface is less yellow, 
that colour being largely diluted with greenish yellow. The 
legs and feet are pale flesh-pink. The whole mandible and 
the edge of the maxilla towards the tip yellowish white. 

Hab. Rossel Island. 


52. Pirra ruprinucua, Wall. 
Exton Junction, 1200 feet. 


538. Euprtres LEucostictvs, Sclat. 


54. Evuretrs castanonoros, Salvad. 
Mount Knutsford, at 2000 feet. 


55. Mervta PAPUENSIS, n.'sp.* (Op. cit. p. 112.) 

Upper surface bright dark brown, paler and duller on the 
head; chin and throat pale greyish brown, forming a gorget 
clearly distinguishable in a side-light from the dark brown of 
the breast and abdomen—these are paler and duller than the 
upper surface. Przeanal feathers white-tipped, under tail- 
coverts with pale shafts, and obscurely tipped with pale 


* [A Geocichla papuensis from S.E. New Guinea has already been 
described by Mr. Seebohm (Cat. B. v. p. 158), but this species-appears to 
be quite different.—Ep. | 
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rufous brown. Thighs pale brown; legs and feet pale 
yellow, claws dusky towards the tips; bill yellow. Total 
length 850 mm., wing 135, bill 20, tarsus 35, tail 110, first 
primary 25. 

In a second example, apparently not fully adult, the 
guttural gorget blends with the colour of the breast. The 
whole bird is paler and duller, and the markings of the 
under tail-coverts and preanal feathers are more pronounced. 
Bill orange; legs and feet gamboge-yellow. First primary 
15 mm. 

Hab. Mount Victoria. 


56. CaLorNIs METALLICA, Temm. 
St. Aignan. 


57. Manucopia comrEI, Sclat. 
58. ManvucoDIaA CHALYBEATA, Penn. 
59. PHonyGaMA HUNSTEINI, Sharpe. 


60. PHoNYGAMA PURPUREOVIOLACEUS, Meyer. 
Goodwin Spur, 5000 feet. ; 


61. Parorra sExXPENNIS, Bodd. 
Mount Belford, 8600 to 7000 feet. 


62. LopHoRHINA SUPERBA, Penn. 
Goodwin Spur, 5000 to 7000 feet. 


63. Eprmacnvus MEYERI, Finsch. 

In the collection are four adult and two young males of 
an Epimachus. The young examples correspond so closely 
with the type of E. meyeri, except in a greater length of bill, 
that I can hardly doubt the correctness of the opinion enter- 
tained by the collectors that these are males of the species 
named. If so, a description of the male has been given by 
Dr. Ramsay under the name of E. macleayane. 

Hab. Musgrave Range, 6000 to 9000 feet. 


64. ASTRARCHIA STEPHANI#, Finsch & Meyer. 

Female. Above blackish brown, tinged with rufous brown, 
except on the head, wings, and tail. Head, face, ear-coverts, 
and chin nearly black. Throat and upper breast blackish 
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brown, the latter circumscribed. Remainder of lower sur- 
face, subcaudals, and under wing-coverts with alternate bars 
of blackish brown and buffy yellow, the latter broader. Base 
of shafts of middle tail-feathers white. Bill, legs, and feet 
black. Length 510 mm., tail 340, wing 153, bill 28, tarsus 
37. The two middle tail-feathers concave on the upper sur- 
face of the apical half. 
Hab. Mount Knutsford, at 8000 feet. 


65. ParapDISEA RAGGIANA, Sclat. 
Passim, to 3000 feet. 


66. ParapiIsea DrcorA, Salvin & Godm. 
Ferguson Island only, according to collectors. 


67. DipHyLLopEs MaGniFica, Penn. 
Mount Knutsford, 3000 to 4000 feet. 


68. CicinnuRuS REGIvs, Linn. 
Passim, to 2000 feet. 


69. Prinoruis macnirica, Vieill. 
Mount Kowald, 2500 feet. 


70. AMBLYORNIS SUBALARIS, Sharpe. 
Musgrave Range, 6000 to 9000 feet. 


71. AMBLYORNIS MACGREGORIA, 0. sp. (Op. cit. p. 113.) 

Adult male. Upper surface brown; back, rump, and upper 
tail-coverts olive-brown ; sides of the neck olive-brown, with 
or without a fulvous tinge ; ear-coverts, supraciliaries, loreal 
and frontal regions rufous brown ; crest silky orange-red, the 
central feathers moderately, the laterals largely, tipped with 
olive-brown. Wing-coverts and wings externally as the back. 
Lower surface pale fulvous olive-brown, with a silky sheen, 
little or no paler on the lower abdomen ; thighs brown, Edge 
of the wing and axillaries deep isabel ; lower surface of pri- 
maries brownish grey, with astrong yellow sheen, not extend- 
ing to the inner webs and tips; base of the inner webs dull 
yellow ; under wing-coverts pale isabel. Tail brown, yellowish 
_on the lower surface of the outer web, under surface of shafts 
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of quills and rectrices yellow. Legs and feet black. Bill 
brownish black, the mandible slightly paler. Total length of 
skins 245-255 mm., wing 142-148, culmen 20, tarsus 37. 

Adult female. Upper surface olive-brown, slightly tinged 
with fulvous on the back and wing-coverts, more deeply on 
the nape and head, of which the feathers are lengthened and 
form a dense cope, extending on the nape. Wings and tail 
asin the male. Lores, sides of face, and ear-coverts dull 
brown, the last with pale shaft-streaks. Lower surface pale 
rufous brown, more or less tinged with olive-brown. Axil- 
laries and under wing-coverts pale isabel, as in the male of 
A. subalaris; under surface of wings ashy brown, faintly 
tinged with yellow towards the tips of the quills, which are 
edged with pale dull yellow towards the base of the inner 
webs. Throat with narrow pale shaft-streaks. Thighs brown. 
Tail above brown, beneath brown faintly washed with dull 
yellow. Legs and feet black; maxilla dark fuscous; mandi- 
ble paler, especially on under surface. 

Hab. Musgrave Range, 7000 to 9000 feet; two males, 
three females. 

Dedicated to Lady Macgregor. A handsome species with 
a horizontal crest radiating from the sinciput over the 
shoulders or middle of the back. Chin and throat without 
shaft-streaks. Axillaries deep isabel. Culmen 20 mm., wing 
140-148. Female with the plumes of the sides and back of 
the head long and dense. 

Nothing in the history of the Bower-birds, so far as we 
know it, is of greater interest than the specific modifications 
developed in that strange instinct whence they derive their . 
popular name. From its rudimentary indications in Sceno- 
peus, which merely deposits and rearranges a few leaves or 
twigs on the bared ground, to the elaborate structure of 
Amblyornis inornata,continuous steps of progress in the art of 
bower-building are recognizable. The general plan of these 
-highly artificial constructions, their deviations from it, their 
materials and garniture, the methods of work adopted by the 
birds, their sexual shares in the labour, and the comparative 
-permanence of its results—all these are well worth the inves- 
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tigation of the field naturalist ; still more so the development 
of the instinct considered as a psychical manifestation. 

The bower of 4. macgregorie departs widely from the 
ordinary plan of a more or less completely roofed gallery or 
tunnel, through which the birds run to and fro. Around a 
young tree growing on the slope of a bank or ridge, a circular 
mass of sticks, intermingled with moss, and 45 inches in 
diameter, is built with perpendicular sides to a height vary- 
ing from 9 inches to 2 feet, the moss being used so copiously 
that externally it alone is visible. On the upper surface a 
circular channel, 9 inches in depth, is left between the tree 
and the outer edge ofthe pile. The outer wall of the channel 
is 9 inches in breadth ; so also is its inner wall, or the raised 
boss from the centre of which the tree protrudes. All round 
the tree itself to a considerable height above the platform are 
fixed short sticks, interlaced at one end, protruding at the 
other, as though to form a protection against the approach of 
an enemy from above. The depressed channel of the upper 
surface is the playground of the bird; in it several indi- 
viduals of both sexes may be seen pursuing each other round 
and round. Mr. Kowald, who saw one of these bowers 
being built, states that all the materials are selected and 
conveyed by the males’ to females, who alone are the 
architects. . Mr. Kowald is strongly of opinion that the 
increase of the bower in height is almost constantly in pro- 
gress, and that each is used by the same birds for years in 
succession, 


CNEMOPHILUs, n. g. (PTILINORHYNCHID®). 


Bill shorter than head, broader than high ; culmen rounded, 
curved towards the tip; edge of maxilla notched at the tip ; 
nostril basal, oval, almost concealed by elongated nasal 
plumes directed forward ; basal profile of mandible straight. 
Wing short, rounded, reaching to the tarsus; primaries 
longer than secondaries by half the length of the hallux 
without claw, first primary two thirds of the second in length ; 
tip of wing formed by the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th quills, 
Tarsus moderate in length, stout; scutellation entire fore 
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and aft. Feet strong, hallux equalling the middle toe without 
claw ; laterals unequal. 


72. CNEMOPHILUS MACGREGORII, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 113.) 

Loreal, frontal, and nasal plumes elongate, and forming a 
fronto-nasal crest ; from its frontal end a compressed back- 
wardly curved crest of four feathers reaching the occiput ; 
feathers of head parted mesially, forming a groove for recep- 
tion of the crest. Lower part of fronto-nasal crest chestnut- 
black, upper part, front, and over fore part of orbit fiery 
orange-red. Head, neck, and upper back golden yellow, 
with astrong silky sheen; frontal crest golden brown; lower 
back, rump, and supracaudals passing from the golden yellow 
of the mantle to brownish yellow. Wings and tail cinnamon- 
brown ; under surface of wings cinnamon-brown, much paler 
on edges of quills; under wing-coverts pale brown, varied 
with black ; all the lower surface, cheeks, a narrow line over 
the eye, ear-coverts, and thighs black. Legs and feet dark 
brown. Bill dark brown, with the tip paler. Total length 
to end of wing 180 mm., wing 100, bill 18, tarsus 37. 

Hab. Mount Knutsford, at 11,000 feet. One male. 

Of the habits of this bird we have no information ; it was 
shot by one of the party at some distance from their camp ; 
no other was seen. The systematic place of the genus seems 
to be between Amblyornis and Xanthomelus. 


73. ARLUR@DUS sTONEI, Sharpe. 
Mount Belford, at 4000 feet. 


74. Pritopus suPpERBUS, Temm. 
Sudest Island. 


75. Pritopus BELLUs, Sclat. 
Mainland, passim to 4000 feet. 


76. Pritorus EuGENIz£, Gould. 
Ferguson Island. 


77. Prizopus rivoui, Prév. 
St. Aignan, East Island. 
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78. Macropyeia NiIGRIROsTRIS, Salvad. 

St. Aignan, Rossel Island. 

Adult female. On further acquaintance this will probably 
appear to be a distinct species. It has a wash of grey on the 
head, a rather strong green lustre on the neck ; the bars on 
the tail are quite faint, and the subapical band of the external 
remix is lead-grey. . 


79. GYMNOPHAPS ALBERTISI, Salvad. 
Ceesar Spur. 


80. [ANTH@NAs ALBIGULARIS, Bp. 
Mount Gleeson, at 1600 feet. 


81. TrincorpEs HyPoLEUCos, Linn. 
Sudest Island. 


82. Esacus Macnrirostris, Geoff. 
Ferguson Island. 


VI.—On some Birds from South-eastern China, with 
Descriptions of two new Species. By Hunry H. Suarer. 


(Plate I.) 


I wave been favoured by Mr. J. D. de La Touche with a 
small parcel-of Chinese birds from the vicinity of Swatow 
and Foochow for examination. All of these are of much 
interest, and two of them apparently belong to undescribed 
species, whilst one or two others call for special notice. 


1. SIPHIA RUBECULOIDES sive STROPHIATA. 

Two females, shot at Tai-Yang, near Swatow, on April 21, 
1888. The females of the genus Siphia are apparently in 
many cases exactly similar. I have examined the large and 
varied series in the British Museum, and was unable to find 
any specimens which matched exactly the two under notice, 
though several females of S. sfrophiata and S. rubeculoides came 
very near them. They match one another, however, except 
that one of them has a single bright blue feather on the 
forehead. Mr. Sharpe-is inclined to think that they should 
be (doubtfully) referred to S. rubeculoides. I am rather 
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more inclined to favour S. strophiata, whichis, perhaps, more 
likely to occur near Swatow, as it has been recorded by Pére 
David from Western China. But, as Mr. de La Touche observes 
that the bird is not uncommon at Swatow in April, and as 
these examples were shot towards the end of that month, it 
may subsequently be found to breed there, and may prove 
to be distinct from both the species of which the names are 
here suggested. 


2. IoLte HoLtI, Swinhoe. 

Mr. Seebohm enumerates (P. Z. 8. 1890, p. 342) the three 
hitherto known examples of this bird. It may be well to 
mention that there are certainly two more, one of which is 
in Mr. Styan’s possession and the other in my collection. 


+. 38. Hemixus canipensis, Seebohm (P. Z. 8. 1890, p. 342). 
Mr. de La Touche informs me that the example of this 
excellent species from which Mr. Seebohm took his descrip- 
tion was, he has no doubt, one which was not “ collected by 
Herr Baun near Foochow,” but given to that gentleman by 
Mr. de La Touche. I may add that five other examples, 
all obtained by Mr. de La Touche, have passed through my 
hands, two of which are still in my possession. 


4. ALcIPPE HUETI, David. (See Seebohm, P. Z. S. 1890, 
p. 34:3.) 

Mr. de La Touche has at different times submitted nine 
specimens of his own collecting to me for examination, six 
from near Foochow, three from near Swatow. I quite agree 
with Mr. Seebohm as to the distinctness of the continental 
Chinese birds from A. nipalensis and A. morrisoniana. The 
uniform pure grey head and neck, without the least trace 
of that brown which is invariably noticed in the other two 
species, is enough to characterize it. The absence of white 
bases to the loral feathers, however, is not to be depended 
on, as some of the Chinese specimens show nearly as much 
white there as the other two species. But whether the pre- 
sent bird ought to be called A. hueti, David, seems very 
doubtful. Pére David, in his description of that bird (Ann, 
des Sci. Nat, xix. art. 9, p. 4, 1874), mentions as the dis- 
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tinctive feature of it “les longs sourcils noirs qui vont du 
dessus des yeux jusque derriére le cou.” TI cannot find a 
trace of these in any of the birds I have examined, and think 
that Mr. Seebohm should re-name the south-eastern bird. 


-- 5. AirHopyGa LATOUCHII, sp.n. (Plate I.) 


4K. christine consobrina; dorso, tamen, et alis multo viri- 
dioribus et rostro breviore faciliter distinguenda. 


Five examples, two males and three females, obtained at 
Chiong Po, in the hills west of Swatow. This bird has a 
close affinity to the Hainan bird, 4. christine, Swinhoe, but 
is separable at the first glance by its brighter tints and shorter 
bill. In this last respect it approximates to 4. bella, Tweedd., 
from North Mindanao. 


Culmen. 
A ehristine, bos 6... a OF inch: 
AE MOLTUCKIS Gee 5. +01 sp ODS 55, 
CIES NS sae Se rac ag ON os 


The two central tail-feathers are not narrowed at their tips 
so abruptly, nor to such fine points, as those of 4. christine, 
in which it also resembles 4. bella ; indeed, the three species, 
with 4. shelleyi, form a natural group of the genus tho- 
pyga, the present one being intermediate and about equally 
distinct from the others. It also differs from the Hainan 
species in having the back, from the metallic green nape to 
the bright-yellow rump, olive-green, instead of velvety black 
(with the faintest green tinge) ; the deep maroon throat and 
fore neck of 4. christine become almost crimson in 4. la- 
touchiz, and in the latter the underparts are of a much brighter 
greenish yellow. Measurements—culmen 0°53 inch, wing 
2°05, tail 1°85 (the two central feathers narrowed into a sooty 
black, not metallic, point, 0°5 long, 0:03 broad), tarsus 0°5. 

Female. Head and face greyish green ; back, wing-coverts, 
rump, and two central tail-feathers olive-green; remiges 
margined with the same, rather browner; underparts light . 
greenish white, rather paler on the flanks; no trace of a 
terminal point to the two central tail-feathers, rest of tail 
black, graduated, with a white tip (as in the male) to each 
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feather. Wing 2 inches, other measurements as in the 
male. 

I have named this bird after Mr. de La Touche, to whose 
gun we already owe, and to whose pen we shall before long 
owe, much information as to the distribution of birds in the 
Chinese Empire. 


6. HirUNDO NIPALENSIS. 

The oriental red-rumped Swallows are confessedly a very 
puzzling group, and even Mr. Sharpe expresses his views in 
the B. M. Cat., vol. x., with some hesitation. Mr. de La 
Touche has sent me fifteen specimens, which could, perhaps, 
be separated into two quasi-species, but which appear only 
to differ from one another as H. rustica differs in its spring 
and autumn dress, a view confirmed by the dates on the 
labels. Mr. Seebohm’s latest utterances in the ‘ Birds of the 
Japanese Empire’ certainly simplify matters by restricting 
the number of uncertain species, but the distinctions even 
there seem so artificial (the wing-measurements and the more 
or less coarse striations of the underparts) that it appears 
impossible but that they should be still further restricted 
ultimately. However, Mr. de La Touche’s specimens may be 
set down as H. nipalensis, the smaller of the two races with 
coarsely striated underparts. Not one is long enough in the 
wing to be called H. striolatus, of which Mr. Seebohm puts 
the minimum wing-measurement at 4°9 inches. Still, all 
the younger examples of even H. striolatus will be below 
that. 


+ 7. GatiinuLa (AMAURORNIS) COCCINEIPES, sp. 0. 

Much resembling our Waterhen (G. chloropus) in winter 
dress at first glance. But it is a smaller bird—has no trace 
whatever of a bare frontal plaque—no whitish under tail- 
coverts—none of the characteristic white flank-blotches of 
G. chloropus. 

It may be succinctly described :—Crown, back of neck, 
back, wings (above and below), tail, flanks, and under tail- 
coverts bistre-brown (in winter, more olive in summer) ; 
rectrices and remiges a little darker; throat, lores, cheeks, 
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ear-coverts, fore neck, centre of chest, belly, and thighs ashy 
grey, whiter on the throat; bill greenish ; irides red; legs 
and feet carmine. I take the description from a female shot 
in December 1887 and a male in April 1888, both near 
Swatow. There is another specimen in the Museum at 
Sikawei, another in the Shanghai Museum. Culmen, 3 
i-2 mech, ¢ 1°03; wing, ¢ 32, 9.475 ; “tail, ¢ 9 25> 
tarsus ¢ 2°71, 2 2:0. 

G. olivacea, Meyer, with which the present species might 
be confused, is a good deal larger bird, has reddish under 
tail-coverts, no trace of white on the throat at any season of 
the year, and has greenish-brown feet and legs. 

I have to thank Mr. Sharpe for the facilities for comparison 
which he has readily afforded me, and Mr. Seebohm, who has 
sent me valuable specimens by post and has given up to me 
a morning of his time; also Mr. de La Touche, to whom I am 
greatly indebted in many ways. 


VII.—Description of an apparently new Species of the Genus 
Siphia from Borneo. By A. H. Everert, C.M.Z.S. 


A SINGLE specimen of a fine new Flycatcher of the genus 
Siphia was obtained by my native hunter on Mount Penrisen, 
in Sarawak, in December 1889, and is now in the collection 
of the British Museum. Both Count Salvadori and Mr. 
Sharpe concur in believing the bird to be new. Neither the 
sex nor the elevation at which the specimen was’ obtained 
can be stated, but it is probably a male and restricted to the 
highlands. 
I propose to call it 


SIPHIA NIGROGULARIS, Sp. 0. 

Adult. General colour above dark blue, dull on the crown, 
brighter on the back and scapulars, and passing into turquoise- 
blue on the rump and upper tail-coverts; forehead bright 
turquoise-blue, which extends backwards over the eye ; lores, 
cheeks, ear-coverts, sides of the neck, and sides of the breast 
black, more or less distinctly washed with dark blue; chin 
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and upper throat dull black; lower throat pale orange-buff, 
which merges into bright orange-rufous on the breast; sides 
of the body and flanks pale orange-rufous ; the centre of the 
abdomen white, with concealed black bases to the feathers ; 
lower tail-coverts white, very faintly tinged with buff ; thigh- 
plumes black, edged with white ; under wing-coverts orange- 
buff; marginal coverts bright cobalt-blue, with black bases ; 
greater coverts black, margined externally with dark blue ; 
median and lesser coverts also black, tipped with a brighter 
shade of blue; quills black, the external margins dark blue, 
except in the first two primaries, which are wholly black ; 
tail-feathers black, the two exterior ones entirely so, the 
remainder washed with dark blue on their outer edges. Bill 
black ; legs (in the dry skin) light brown. Total length 5:25 
inches, tail 2°15, wing 2°9, tarsus 0°65, culmen 0°6. 
Hab. Penrisen Mountain, Sarawak, Borneo. 


VIII.—Descriptions of two new Species of Flycatchers from 
the Island of Negros, Philippines. By E. L. Moserey. 


(Plate IT.) 


THE specimens upon which these species are based were - 
obtained on a mountain-trip in the island of Negros during 
my recent expedition with Professor Steere to the Philippine 
Archipelago. There was no human habitation within five miles 
of the locality where I shot them, the country being too rugged 
for inhabitants. We had constantly to use our hands in 
getting up or down the sides of the valley in which we swung 
our hammocks under a temporary roof for two nights. The 
valley seems to be the crater of an extinct volcano, the bottom 
of which is occupied by a deep lake of clear water, but without 
outlet and without fish, though containing many other forms 
of life. So steep are the banks that it is impossible to go 
from one spot to another without ascending to a height of 
several hundred feet. Were it not for the dense vegetation 
on the slopes of the valley, it would be unsafe to descend 
into it. From barometrical observations I determined the 
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height of the lake to be a little less than 3000 feet, while the 
highest point reached in getting to it is about 500 feet higher. 
It lies due west of a point on the south-eastern coast of Negros 
between the towns of Dumaguete and Sibulan, and, measured 
in a straight line, about twelve miles distant. 


(1) CryproLopHa NIGRORUM, sp. nov. (Plate II. fig. 1.) 


Under surface light olive-yellow, clearest on abdomen and 
crissum, the flanks and sides of body washed with dusky 
olive-green ; chin, throat, cheeks, and ear-coverts finely 
streaked with white shaft-lines ; upper surface olive-green, 
dusky on head, clearer on interscapulars, dorsum, and uro- 
pygium; superciliary line extending from forehead to cervix 
pale olive-yellow ; lores and postoculars dark brown ; remiges 
and rectrices brown, broadly edged on the outer webs with 
olive-green and on the inner webs with whitish ; wing-coverts 
brown, broadly edged with olive-green; greater coverts tipped 
with pale yellow, forming a wing-bar ; axillaries and lining 
and edge of wing pale yellow. 

Total length 3°7 inches, culmen 0°45, wing 2°05, tail 1°35, 
tarsus 0°65. 

Hab. Lake Danao, Southern Negros, Philippines. 


(2) ABRORNIS OLIVACEA, sp. nov. (Plate II. fig. 2.) 

g. Above olive-green, veiled on head and neck with ash ; 
below whitish, streaked with pale greenish yellow; remiges 
brown, olive-green on the outer webs and whitish on the 
inner webs; first four primaries whitish also on the outer 
webs; rectrices olive-brown, becoming olive-green on the 
outer margins, inner webs narrowly edged with whitish ; 
superciliary line extending to occiput, pale greenish yellow; 
axillaries and edge of wing light yellow. 

2. Similar, but with more yellow on the throat and less 
ashy on the head. 

Total length 4°7 inches, culmen 0°55, wing 2°4, tail 1°75, 
tarsus 0°75. 

Hab. Islands of Samar and Negros, in the Philippines. 
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IX.—On a rare Species of Lorikeet in the Rothschild 
Collection. By T. Satvaport, C.M.Z.S. 


(Plate III.) 


One of the most obscure and less-known Lorikeets is, no 
doubt, Loriculus bonapartei. 

It was described by De Souancé in the ‘ Revue et Magasin 
de Zoologie’ for 1856, p. 222, as having been obtained from 
the Sooloo Islands; he says that the type-specimens had 
been collected during the “ Voyage au Péle Sud,” but that 
Hombron and Jacquinot had omitted to mention them in 
their account of the birds collected during that celebrated 
expedition, probably having mistaken them for some other 
well-known species. 

De Souancé’s description of L. bonapartei runs as follows :— 
“Vert; tout le dessus de la téte rouge écarlate sur le front, 

passant 4 Vorangé sur occiput ; croupion rouge; chez le 
male, une tache rouge allongée, comme chez le L. philippensis, 
couvre une grande partie de la poitrine ; chez la femelle, ce 
plastron n’existe pas, mais elle ales lorums et les joues bleus ; 
le bec trés-allongé, mais noir. Cet oiseau, ainsi qu’on peut le 
voir, a le rouge de la téte disposé comme chez le L. indicus ; 
par la tache rouge de la poitrine du mile et la coloration 
bleue des lorums et des joues de la femelle, il ressemble A le 
L. philippensis, mais il s’éloigne de ces deux espéces par son 
bec noir.” 

Dr. Finsch, in his work ‘ Die Papageien,’ vol. ii. p. 708, 
only refers to what De Souancé wrote of the present species, 
as he never had the opportunity of seeing a specimen; also 
Dr. Reichenow, in his very useful ‘‘ Conspectus Psittacorum,” 
published in the ‘Journal fiir Ornithologie’ for 1881, does 
not add anything new to what had been already written on 
the subject. 

This was all we knew about this species when, during the 
Expedition of the ‘ Marchesa’ in 1883, five specimens of the 
Sooloo Lorikeet were collected ; these have been studied by 
Dr. Guillemard, who, in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London’ for 1885, p. 252, properly named them 
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L. bonapartei, but wrongly attributed to the same species 
the bird from the Philippines, which had been described by 
Finsch under the name of Coryllis hartlaubi, and which I 
now identify with L. apicalis, Souancé. 

Dr. Guillemard’s identification of L. hartlaubi with L. bona- 
partei was a very startling one, especially as the bird from 
the Sooloo Islands had been described by De Souancé as 
having a d/ack bill, and the bird from the Philippines is well 
known to have the bill red! But Dr. Guillemard has the 
following remarks about the bill of the Sooloo birds :—“ It 
is worthy of note that in the five Sulu birds under consider- 
ation the colour of the beak is different in nearly every case. 
In two birds it is noted as ‘red,’ while in the remaining 
three it is ‘ brown-black,’ ‘ brownish,’ and ‘ very dark yellow.’ 
Yet no one bird appears more adult than another. It is 
curious that in all the Sulu birds the beaks in the dried 
skins are black.” 

These statements appear to me to be very strange, as in no 
other species of Loriculus which has the bill red when alive 
does it turn black after death, except in the case of young 
Parrots, the bills of which get a brownish tinge, as often 
happens also with other birds; neither do I know of any 
species with the bill d/ack'in dried skins, in which it was 
red, or any other colour, when alive. 

Wishing to make the Sooloo birds out clearly, I obtained 
from the Hon. Walter Rothschild, to whom I have to return 
my best thanks, four out of the five specimens collected 
during the ‘ Marchesa’ Expedition ; the missing one is that 
which Dr. Guillemard mentions as having the bill “very 
dark yellow.” 

As a matter of fact, all the four specimens examined by 
me have the bill entirely horny black, and it appears as if 
it could not have been any other colour when the birds were 
alive. I am quite at a loss to explain how it is that two of 
them are noted on the label as having a red bill! Is that 
a mistake, or do the labels of the two birds belong to some 
other specimens, and have they been attached to the two 
Lorikeets by accident? I also notice that these two birds, 
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which were obtained by Mr. Powell, a companion of 
Dr. Guillemard’s, have on their labels the total length given 
as 165 millimetres, while I find that they do not measure 
more than 150 millimetres. From this it would appear that 
my supposition of the labels having been wrongly attached 
is not improbable. That the Sooloo bird has a black bill 
when alive I have been assured by Mr. Everett, who had 
seen a living cage-bird, brought over to the Philippines while 
he was staying there. 

After all this, and in the face of such conflicting evidence, 
I must stick to the facts that the bill of the specimens de- 
scribed by De Souancé was black, that it is black in each 
of the four specimens examined by me, and black it is stated 
to be by Mr. Everett in the living bird*. 

The Sooloo bird can be. distinguished from the Philippine 
Loriculus apicalis not only by the black bill, but also by 
another character, and a very conspicuous one: the Sooloo 
bird has the tail above dark green, with no blue tinge what- 
ever towards the tips of the feathers, while in L. hartlaubi, 
or more correctly L. apicalis, the tail-feathers always show 
some traces of blue towards their tips. Also the red gular 
patch is a little different in the two birds, bemg darker in 
the Sooloo bird than in the other. 

The accompanying figures will make the bird under con- 
sideration easily recognizable. I add the synonymy, a Latin 
diagnosis, and a full description of 


Loricutus BonaParter. (Plate IIT.) 


Loriculus bonapartei, Souancé, Rev. et Mag. de Zool. 1856, 
p- 222; G. R. Gr. List Psitt. Brit. Mus. p. 56 (1859) ; 


* Since this paper was written, I have received from the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild three additional specimens of Z. donapartei, one male and 
two females ; these specimens were collected by Dr. Platen in the Sooloo 
Islands, but are not mentioned in the recent article on the birds col- 
lected in those islands by Dr. Platen, published in the ‘ Journal fiir 
Ornithologie,’ 1890, pp. 137-144. In these birds the bill is black, and it 
is described as ‘schwarz’ on the labels by Dr. Platen. I think that 
this fact shows conclusively that some mistake happened when two of 
Guillemard’s specimens were labelled as having a red bill. 
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Wall. P. Z.S. 1864, pp. 288, 294; Gieb. Thes. Orn. ii. p. 497 

(1875) ; Meyer, Rowl. Orn. Misc. ii. p. 232, no. 5 (1877) ; 

Tweedd. P. Z. S. 1877, p. 820; id. Orn. Works, p. 546 

(1881) ; Guillem. P. Z. S. 1885, p. 252 (part.). 

Licmetulus bonapartii, Bp. Naumannia, 1856, Consp. Psitt. 

no. 253; G. R. Gr. Hand-list, ii. p. 152, no. 8183 (1810). 

Coryillis bonapartei, Finsch, Die Papag. i. p. 703 (1868) ; 

Rehnw. Journ. f. Orn. 1881, p. 321 (Consp. Psitt. p. 119) ; 

id. Vogelbild. Nachtr. 54 (1883). 

Loriculus L. apicali, Souancé, simillimus, sed rostro nigro, 
cauda superne saturate viridi, minime apicem versus 
ceruleo tincta, et colore rubro gule paullo saturatiore, 
facile distinguendus. 


Adult male. Green; underparts a little lighter; head above 
red, scarlet on the forehead, shading off into a rich orange 
on the occiput and nape ; rump and upper tail-coverts scarlet ; 
a large patch on the throat also red ; outer webs of the pri- 
maries and tail-feathers above dark green, the latter tipped 
with lighter green ; quills underneath on the inner webs and 
tail-feathers underneath verditer-blue ; bill horny black ; 
feet in the dried skins dusky, nearly black. Total length 
about 6 inches, wing 3°7, tail 1°95, bill 0°6, tarsus 0°42. 

Female. No gular red patch, lores and cheeks blue. 

I may conclude with the remark that although this bird, 
on account-of the colour of its bill, belongs to the section of 
the black-billed Loriculi, still its affinities seem to be with 
the red-billed Loriculi, having, like these, a rather long bill, 
and the exact style of plumage of the red-billed L. apicalis. 
The blue cheeks of the female also betray its real affinities 
with L. apicalis and the other Philippine species, 
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X.—On the Periods occupied by Birds in the Incubation of 
their Eggs. By Wii1i1am Evans, F.R.S.E. 


PropaBty no point in the life-histories of the different species 
of birds has received less attention than the period of incu- 
bation, a circumstance all the more surprising when we 
consider the importance of the subject and the great activity 
which has been manifested during recent years in the eluci- 
dation of ornithological questions. 

In the spring of 1887 I had occasion to seek information 
regarding the periods of incubation in the case of a number 
of our native birds, and was surprised to find how little that 
was reliable I was able to cull from the standard works on 
British ornithology. It then occurred to me that some 
useful experiments might readily be made by means of an 
incubator ; and as a preliminary step in this direction I had 
a few eggs placed in a home-made machine belonging to a 
friend. The results, though disappointing as regards the 
number of eggs hatched, clearly foreshadowed a series of 
most interesting facts from experiments made under better 
conditions. Accordingly, at the commencement of the 
breeding-season of 1888, I purchased one of Hearson’s self- 
regulating incubators, and kept it in operation as long as 
fresh eggs could be procured. It was again kept going 
during the season of 1889 and for a short time in 1890. 
Eggs of all sizes, from those of the Goldcrest to that of the 
Solan Goose, were experimented on. Taken all over, about 50 
per cent. of them were hatched, the number of failures being 
greatest among the Passeres and least among the Galline. 

In the selection of eggs one must be guided greatly by 
experience and a knowledge of the nesting-habits of the dif- 
ferent groups, as many birds commence to incubate before 
the full complement has been laid ; but a good general rule 
is to make use only of incomplete clutches. 

Having only one incubator, new eggs were continually 
being introduced as others hatched or became addled, and on 
this account it was deemed best to fix upon a temperature at 
the beginning of each season and maintain it as steadily as 
possible throughout. Guided by the usual practice among 
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poultry-rearers, I made the preliminary experiments at an 
average temperature of about 105° Fahr.; but believing 
this to be on the high side as regards the majority of our 
native birds, I reduced it in 1888 to 104°, and in 1889 still 
further to 102°-5, in consequence of temperatures obtained 
by placing a small thermometer under a Domestic Hen, a 
Dove, and a Redpoll. The first two were sitting on eggs 
and gave 102° and 101°°5 to 102° respectively. The Redpoll 
was placed on the thermometer lying on a sheet of cotton, 
and held there for fully twenty minutes, with the result that 
the mercury rapidly rose to 103°°75, but soon fell again to 
103°, at which it remained steady during the last ten minutes. 
In this connection the following statement by M. Georges 
Claraz (P. Z. S. 1885, p. 825) will be read with interest :— 
‘““ Pour la Rhea americana .... la température nécessaire est 
de 103° Fahr.” Again, Mosenthal and Harting, in their 
book on ‘Ostriches and Ostrich Farming,’ say (p. 217) 
“104° is the natural heat of the Ostrich mother,” and recom- 
mend for the artificial hatching of Ostrich eggs “ 102° Fahr. 
when first put in, to be gradually reduced to 100° at the end 
of two weeks, then in two weeks more to 98°.” The tempe- 
rature in the mound of a’ British Turkey has been stated at 
aor, 

The eggs in the incubator were looked at and turned twice 
a day—morning and evening—and the drawer left open from 
15 to 20 minutes on each occasion. 

From the outset it was evident that either several incu- 
bators would have to be used, or some other method of observa- 
tion employed in conjunction with that already in use, if sub- 
stantial results were to be obtained within a reasonable time. 
The only other courses were to watch the nests while the 
parents themselves incubated the eggs, or to place the eggs 
under domestic birds—Hen, Dove, or Canary, for instance, 
according to size. For several reasons I thought it better to 
avail myself, as far as possible, of both of these additional 
methods rather than to use more incubators. For valuable 
co-operation in watching nests of the Passeres, I am greatly 
indebted to my friend Mr. Bruce Campbell. 

* Cassell’s Birds, iii. p. 271. 
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The results of these experiments and observations will be 
found in the second, third, and fourth columns of the annexed 
Table. Column 4, showing under each species the number 
of eggs hatched, has been added so that, should the results be 
combined or compared with those of other observations, 
they may have no more than their proper weight assigned 
to them. 

The number of species included in this part of the Table 
is seventy-five. Eggs of the Bearded Tit, Swift, Green 
Woodpecker, Kingfisher, Tawny Owl, Sparrow-Hawk, Ptar- 
migan, Water Rail, Redshank, Great Crested Grebe, and a 
few others were also tried, but without success. I should 
mention, however, that in eaeh of these cases the experiment 
depended on a single egg, and that all of them had been 
transmitted by parcel-post from a distance, the rough hand- 
ling thus encountered having, doubtless, at the outset de- 
stroyed the vitality of the greater number, if not, indeed, of 
all of them. ‘To ensure success the eggs should be gathered 
as near home, carried with as little motion, and placed in the 
incubator with as little delay as possible. If they must travel 
a distance they cannot be too carefully packed. An excellent 
plan is to roll each egg in the centre of a thick ball of dry 
moss, and then pack them securely, in an upright position*, 
in a box of ample-size. Above all avoid the use of a hammer 
in fixing the ld. Six eggs of the Red-legged Partridge, 
packed in this fashion, and kindly sent by Lord Walsingham, 
all produced healthy chicks. The thick-shelled eggs of the 
gallinaceous birds appear, however, as a rule, to withstand 
the injurious effects of transit better than any others. 

Differences of opinion doubtless exist as to how far results 
obtained by artificial means can be relied on as exponents of 
the duration of incubation under natural and normal con- 
ditions. For my own part, I have no hesitation in accepting 
them as substantially correct. No doubt individual cases 
may differ somewhat from the natural average, but not more 
so, I think, than is frequently the case among eggs naturally 
hatched. The extent to which development may be ac- 


* Wright, in his ‘Book of Poultry’ (p. 42), strongly recommends the 
packing of the eggs with the large end down. 
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celerated or retarded without injuring the embryo is an 
interesting question, which I have not, so far, been able to 
investigate; but I imagine that, as regards the great majority 
of species, it is probably confined within comparatively narrow 
limits, say from one to two days either way. It is but 
natural to suppose that the limits of variation in this respect 
will be, to some extent at least, proportional to the whole 
period of incubation, so that in the case of species having a 
very long period—the Swan or the Ostrich, for instance— 
the variation in either direction may be expected to amount 
to several days. Newly laid Hens’ eggs hatched some hours, 
or even a day, before those kept, say, a week. 

Another point well worthy of investigation is the length 
of time eggs at different stages of incubation may be exposed 
to an insufficient temperature without destroying their vi- 
tality. Out of curiosity, more than anything else, I had a 
number of Sparrows’, Blackbirds’, Rooks’, and Lapwings’ 
eges taken from the nests at different stages of development, 
and placed in the incubator after the lapse of various intervals 
up to fourteen or fifteen hours, and was surprised to find 
how many of them produced young birds in due course. The 
experiments were not sufficiently accurate or extensive to 
afford a basis for any precise conclusions, but in a general 
way they seem to point to this—that the eggs are least suscep- 
tible to harm before the blood-vessels have been formed and 
circulation set in; that the most critical time is immediately 
after circulation has been established; and that thereafter 
the power to resist the effects of exposure gradually increases 
as incubation progresses. I have placed in the incubator, 
after having carried them in my pocket for over twelve hours, 
eggs that had not been sat on more than a couple of days, 
and also others in which incubation was far advanced, and 
have found them hatch as if they had never been disturbed. 

The literature of this subject is very scattered and frag- 
mentary. The most comprehensive tabular statement I 
know of is that given by Tiedemann in his ‘ Anatomie und 
Naturgeschichte der Vogel’ (vol. 1. pp. 136-139), published 
so long ago as 1814. For the knowledge of this work, as 
well as of those of Thienemann, I am indebted to Professor 
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Newton, and through him to Dr. Gadow. Tiedemann’s 
volume and the earlier of Thienemann’s two I have not seen, 
and the references to these works are based on extracts 
(rendered in English) which Professor Newton has very 
kindly made for me. The Professor points out that Tiede- 
mann gives no scientific names, but merely the German 
vernacular; and that while he has done his best to render 
them correctly by the help of Naumann, he cannot guarantee 
that he has in every instance given the right equivalent. I 
am further indebted to Professor Newton for a number of 
/references to Naumann’s great work on the birds of Germany, 
which is doubtless the origin of most of the periods given by 
subsequent authors. Mr. Sclater’s record of the duration of 
incubation in the case of birds which have bred in the gardens 
of the Zoological Society, contained in the Society’s ‘ Proceed- 
ings’ for 1859 (p. 205), and a very similar list given in the 
second volume of Owen’s ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates ” (p. 257), 
supply much valuable information regarding non-European 
species. In addition to these, isolated statements are to be 
found in almost every work in which the habits of birds find 
a place. To have exhausted anything like the whole of the 
possible sources of information was an impossibility in the 
time at my disposal.. Still I have been able to consult a 
goodly number of volumes, and the bulk of the material 
they have yielded (no small quantity) will be found in the 
right-hand side of the Table. No doubt much of it cannot 
be relied on, while not a little is in all probability mere 
repetition ; and it is therefore not without considerable hesi- 
tation that I reproduce it so fully. Looking, however, to 
the present position of the subject, there is, it seems to me, 
much to be said for the course I have adopted. 

A list of the works quoted will be found at the end of the 
paper. When Thienemann is quoted, the reference is to his 
‘ Fortpflanzungsgeschichte,’ unless otherwise stated. 

The arrangement and nomenclature adopted in the Table are 
based on the ‘B. O. U. List of British Birds’ and Sclater’s 
‘List of Animals in the Zoological Gardens’ (1883). In the 
case of most of the American birds the A. O. U. List has 
been followed. 
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A glance at the Table reveals a host of discrepancies, many 
of which it is impossible, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to reconcile or account for. Regarding the periods 
obtained by observation of the nests, an obvious source of 
error lies in the difficulty of determining when the birds 
really begin to sit. A very natural point to reckon from is 
the date of laying of the last egg; but this frequently leads 
to serious error, as many species habitually, and others occa- 
sionally, sit before the last egg has been laid; while others, 
again, either do not sit at all, or only partially, for some time 
afterwards. As examples of the extent of the error involved 
in this way of reckoning, I would point to the cases in my 
own experience of the Long-tailed Tit and the Starling, the 
former not hatching for fully 16 days from the laying of the 
last egg, while the latter were out, in one instance, in little 
more than 11. Neither is it safe to count to the hatching 
of the last of the young, unless each egg be numbered when 
laid, as the last laid egg is often unfertile. By means of the 
incubator all these difficulties are overcome. 

It seems quite unnecessary for me to discuss in detail the 
contents of the Table, but a few remarks upon each of the 
Orders may not be deemed out of place. 

In the Order Passeres—among the European species, at 
any rate—we may take it as well-nigh certain that the 
normal period ranges from about 12 days in the case of 
the smallest (the Golderests), to 19 or 20 days in the 
case of the largest (the Raven). 13 to 14 days is a very 
common period among the great majority of the smaller 
members of the Order; and even the Thrushes require no 
more than from 14 to 15 days, a remarkably short period 
when we consider the size of their eggs as compared, for 
example, with those of the Wren, which I have shown require 
about 13 days. The Starling is another example of very rapid 
development. Owen gives 10 days as the time for the Wren ; 
but this is not borne out by my observations. The shortest 
period I have seen recorded is that of the tiny New-Zealand 
Zosterops cerulescens, namely, 9 to 10 days, as given by 
Buller on the authority of Mr. Potts, evidently a careful and 
systematic observer. The Corvide stand quite alone in the 
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Order, having a decidedly longer period than any of their 
neighbours. 

The Picarie do not appear to differ to any marked extent 
from the Passeres in the duration of incubation. Should 
the data now brought together be confirmed by future 
observations, the Picarian periods will be slightly the longer 
of the two, when measured with due regard to the size 
of the eggs. Such tiny creatures as the Ruby-throated 
and the Black Humming-bird do not, according to Audubon 
and Audebert, take less than 10 to 12 days, and the larger 
forms of Woodpecker and Kingfisher, and the Roller, take 
from 18 to 20. 

If the information as to the Parrots (Psittaci) be correct, 
they hatch in less time than I should have expected in view 
of their reputed longevity, for I believe there is an intimate 
connection between the period of incubation and the average 
lifetime of the bird. 

Though the statements regarding the Owls (Striges) are 
rather conflicting, the weight of evidence is all in favour of 
a long period of incubation, an egg of the Long-eared Owl, 
which is scarcely bigger than that of the Ring Dove, taking 
fully 26 days to hatch in the incubator*. The Eagle Owl and 
the Snowy Owl may be held to take about 32 or 33 days. 

The Diurnal Birds of Prey (the Accipitres) are, undoubtedly, 
also a long-period race, notwithstanding some of the records 
quoted. For instance, Tiedemann’s statement that the Pere- 
grine hatches in 18 to 19 days must be set aside as erroneous, 
and so likewise must Elwes’s 21 days for the Golden Eagle, 
In all probability the former bird sits not less than 4 weeks, 
and the latter nearer 5. I regret that I failed to hatch any 
Hawks’ eggs in the incubator, but the Rev. Julian Tuck’s 
observations on the Kestrel, made at my special request, on 
a nest in the tower of the church at Bury St. Edmunds in 
the spring of 1889, proves the time in that species to be 
little, if at all, short of 4 weeks. 

Among the Steganopodes the Solan Goose has a remarkably 


_ * Several other eggs of this Owl were hatched, but, not being perfectly 
fresh when obtained, have not been entered in the Table, though the 
periods were quite in keeping with the one above mentioned, 
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long period, six weeks or thereabout. The great difference 
between the Cormorant’s period and that of the Gannet is 
worthy of notice in connection with the fact that the former 
lays from 38 to 5 eggs, while the latter only lays 1. 

The statements regarding the Herodiones are very con- 
flicting, but I thik we may hold their periods of incubation 
to be much on a par with those of the Anseres. Taking the 
Common Heron as a typical example of the Order, we have 
a period apparently identical with that of the Wild Duck, 
namely, 25 to 26 days, and their eggs may be said to be 
much about the same size. According to Naumann the 
Little Bittern takes from 16 to 17 days only, and we have 
the Stork set down at 30 days by Macgillivray. 

In the case of the Anseres we are on much surer ground, 
the duration of incubation passing very naturally from 3 
weeks in the smaller Ducks to about 30 days in the typical 
Geese, and on to 35 to 40 days in the Swans. A very com- 
mon opinion in regard to the Ducks is that they all sit 28 
days; but I think my experiments prove that the eggs of the 
Common Wild Duck hatch in from 25 to 26 days, and those 
of the Teal in from 21 to 22. The Flamingos are probably 
very similar to the Geese in this respect. 

Judging by the time our own Common Pigeons—wild and 
tame—take to hatch (15 to 17 days), I had come to look on 
the Columbe as a short-period group, and consequently was 
much surprised to find that the Nicobar and the Crowned 
Pigeons in the Zoological Society’s Gardens took no less than 
28 days to bring out their young. . 

It is gratifying to be able to include in my list two species 
of the limited Order Pterocles, namely the Pin-tailed and the 
Pallas’s Sand-Grouse. The periods given, 25 and 28 days 
respectively, do not bear out a statement I have somewhere 
seen, to the effect that the duration of incubation in the case 
of Syrrhaptes paradoxus is unusually short. 

The Galline present less variation than we might expect 
when their great diversity of size is considered. The Quails 
require about 3 weeks, and a week more suffices for a Turkey. 
It seems strange that the period of incubation in the case 


aes? « 
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of the Common Partridge should have been so persistently 
stated by authors to be 21 days instead of about 24. 

The Fulicarie and Alectorides do not seem to call for any 
specialremarks. The Limicole, however, deserve a few words. 
According to our present information the period ranges from 
about 20 days in the case of the Snipes to 29 in the Curlew. 
It is more protracted among the Plovers and Sandpipers—the 
Ring Plover and Dunlin, for example, taking fully 3 weeks— 
than one would expect if the size of the birds alone be 
considered ; but we must bear in mind the disproportionately 
large eggs they lay. Respecting this group, little or no 
reliance can be placed on Tiedemann’s Table; and Naumann 
and others are undoubtedly in error in stating that species such 
as the Redshank hatch in from 14 to 16 days. Neither do I 
believe in the duration of incubation (about 18 days) assigned 
by Saxby to the Golden Plover. In the case he cites, the fact 
that the egg he broke appeared fresh is no proof that the 
other three eggs in the nest were fresh. It was most pro- 
bably an unfertile egg. I was once misled in this very way 
with regard to the eggs in a Lark’s nest. I should mention 
that many of the Limicole remain in the egg from 2 to 
3 days after chipping. 

Size for size, the eggs of the Gavie probably require 
periods much like those of the Limicole. Tiedemann greatly 
understates them, and Yarrell’s 17 days for the Black-headed 
Gull is about a week short of the actual time. 

Our information regarding the Tudinares is too meagre to 
justify anything but the very general assumption that incu- 
bation is with them a much protracted process, probably 
well over 3 weeks in the case of the small Petrels—whose 
eggs are no bigger than Thrushes’—and extending, according 
to Mr. W. Dougall, who spent a considerable time in Auck- 
land Island, to 60 days in the case of one of the Albatrosses, 
and that not the largest. Thienemann’s statement that the 
Fulmar requires from 56 to 60 days can scarcely be credited. 
Macgillivray tells us that when his son visited St. Kilda on 
30th June, 1840, the Fulmars’ second eggs were just hatching, 
the first nests having “ all been robbed about a month before.” 
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The Pygopodes, particularly the Alcide, which lay a single 
large egg, sit for a lengthened period—30 to 33 days in the 
case of the Common Guillemot and Razorbill, and even 
more in the case of the Puffin, unless the egg hatched in my 
incubator took an abnormally long time. 

I have only seen two statements regarding the period among 
the Impennes, namely, Sir Wyville Thomson’s, that the Tufted 
Penguin takes about 6 weeks; and that of Prof. Studer, 
which Dr. Gadow looks upon as an under-estimate. 

A solitary instance exhausts my information concerning the 
Crypturi. According to Mr. Bartlett, the Rufous Tinamou 
hatched its eggs in the Zoological Society’s Gardens in 21 days, 
which is about the same time as the typical Galline take. 

The Casuarti are a very long-period race, longer relatively 
than the Struthiones—the Emu, for instance, requiring about 
2 months’ incubation, the Rhea taking from 1 to 2 weeks 
less; but the time seems very elastic in these two Orders. 
It would appear that by artificial incubation Ostrich eggs 
may be hatched in from 40 to 45 days, whereas in the natural 
state they take fron 55 to 60 days. 

Unfortunately I am unable to cite a reliable record of 
the period of incubation among the Apteryges. That it is 
of long duration may be inferred from the fact that an 
Apteryx in the Zoological Gardens, London, sat on an egg 
the unprecedented time of within a few days of 4 months, the 
egg, however, proving unfertile (Bartlett, P. Z.S. 1868, 
p- 829). 

To sum up: while in a broad sense it may be said that 
the larger the egg the longer the period of incubation, it is 
evident that such a rule cannot be applied with any certainty 
unless the eggs compared belong to birds possessing a con- 
siderable amount of affinity. Consequently, before we ven- 
ture to predict of any two eggs, not very dissimilar in size, 
that the one will have a shorter period than the other, we 
must take imto consideration the Order, or perhaps even 
the Family, to which each belongs, as well as their relative 
size. Ifsize alone were relied on, we should conclude, for 
instance, that a Partridge’s egg would hatch in less time than 
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a Raven’s, instead of taking about four days longer; and that 
a Long-eared Owl’s would take almost exactly the same time 
as a Ring Dove’s, instead of half as long again. 

Tiedemann, after remarking that “ the duration of incu- 
bation differs much,” makes the following statement :—“ In 
general one finds that it is in proportion to the degree of 
development which the embryo reaches in the egg, so that 
birds whose embryo leaves the egg little developed and formed, 
incubate a shorter time than those whose embryo is hatched 
much developed. To those whose embryo leaves the egg 
little developed belong the Birds of Prey, the Passeres (Sing- 
vogel), and the Picarie (Klettervogel).” The inclusion of 
the Birds of Prey in the group is unfortunate for the theory, 
for instead of having a short period of incubation, as Tiede- 
mann supposed, they undoubtedly have a long one. The 
ruie, no doubt, applies in many cases, but clearly not in all, 
for the Diurnal Birds of Prey, the Owls, and the Gannets, 
for example, all incubate for more or less protracted periods, 
yet their young are particularly helpless when hatched. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge the great obligations I 
am under to many friends (too numerous to particularize 
here) for invaluable assistance rendered in a variety of ways. 
To one and all I now return my sincerest thanks. 
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XI.—On the Fijian Species of the Genus Pachycephala. 
By Henry Srerspoum. 


THE acquisition of the Layard Collection of Polynesian Birds, 
which I have been studying for the last few months, enables 
me to correct some of the inaccuracies and to supply some of 
the deficiencies which appear in the Catalogue of the Shrikes 
in the National Collection (Gadow, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
Vill. pp. 185-226). 

I propose to confine myself in the present paper to the species 
of the genus Pachycephala which inhabit the Fiji Islands. 
My friend Dr. Gadow reduces them to three species ; but it 
seems to me that he ought to have recognized six species, with 
a possible seventh, which neither of us has seen. This 
mysterious species has been named Pachycephala intermedia 
(Layard, Ibis, 1876, p. 154). It is said to come from 
the north-east coast of Viti Levu, to have light yellow 
underparts, with a perfect though narrow black ring round the 
neck. It may be rash to express an opinion without haying 
seen an example of this bird, but I am inclined to agree with 
Dr. Gadow that the description may refer to an abraded and 
faded example of P. torquata, a species only known from 
Taviuni. The narrow pectoral band is characteristic of P. 
kandavensis ; but this species has a white throat, and is only 
known from Kandavu, so that the hypothesis that the types 
(which cannot be found) might have been stained examples 
of that species, is scarcely so tenable as that suggested by 
Dr. Gadow. A priori it must be admitted that it would 
be very remarkable for two such closely allied species as 
P. graeffii and P. intermedia to be both found on the same 
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island, especially as we have examples of the former from 
the Rewa River, on the same side of the island as the alleged 
locality of the latter; but, on the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that in every other case where the Doctor has differed 
in opinion from the Consul, a careful examination of the 
facts has proved that the Consul is right and the Doctor 
is wrong. 

If we regard Pachycephala intermedia as an apocryphal 
species, there still remain six others which inhabit the Fiji 
Islands, but no two of them have ever been found on the 
same island. Their distribution is as follows :— 


Py QUGCG oki edhe Viti Levu. 
P. aurantiiventris ...... Vanua Levu. 
PP, ROGUCCUD «ri igen ceeaae | Ovalau. 

P,, LOT QUITE oy stots ence Taviuni. 

P. kandawensis , ieee « Kandavu. 
P PUCNS IR 65 cen Ngau. 


Tn all these species the crown is black, the back is olive- 
green, and the lower breast and belly are yellow. The 
principal characters in which they vary are :—(a) the colour of 
the tail-feathers, which are olive in some species and nearly 
black in others; (4) im the colour of the throat, which is 
white in some species and yellow in others; (c) in the black 
pectoral collar below the throat, which is conplete in some 
species, nearly complete in others, and nearly or quite 
obsolete in others; (d) in the yellow supraloral stripe, which 
is very large and conspicuous in some species, and obsolete 
or nearly so in others ; and (e) in the tint of the yellow of the 
underparts, which is lemon-yellow in some species and 
orange-yellow in others. These characters serve to diagnose 
the males of these six species as follows :— 


ACG oa ivwe A yery conspicuous yel- 


err wet” low supraloral patch. 
Yellow of underparts | Ree aS P P 


suffused with orange. torquata. 
neglecta. 
vitiensis. 
hyort wvuLlbeeiereiseiie niet 
kandavensis .... Tail olive. 
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Pachycephala neglecta, as its position implies, is somewhat 
intermediate between the three first and two last-mentioned 
species. In the two first the black pectoral collar is almost 
obsolete; in P. torguata and in P. vitiensis it is quite 
complete and very broad; in P. neglecta it is not quite 
complete ; and in P. kandavensis, though it is complete, it is 
rather narrow. In the two first mentioned species the yellow 
supraloral patch is very conspicuous; in P. neglecta there 
are sometimes traces of it; but in P. ¢orquata and in the 
two last I have never found any trace of it. 

The males of these six species are easily determined by the 
characters above given, but the females and immature of both 
sexes are somewhat puzzling. The latter may be sorted into 
two groups—those with uniform chestnut or dark buff under- 
parts, and those with greyish or brownish-white underparts 
streaked and barred with grey or brown. There are examples of 
most species in the uniform plumage moulting direct into the 
adult male plumage, but among the specimens of P. neglecta 
in the British Museum there is one in which the streaked 
and barred underparts appear to be moulting into the uni- 
form yellow of the adult male plumage. Before the females 
and young can be correctly diagnosed a much larger series 
must be obtained. 


PacHYCEPHALA GRAEFFII. 


The Viti-Levu Bush Shrike was discovered on Viti Levu 
by Dr. Graffe (Hartlaub, Ibis, 1866, p. 172), and the types 
were in the Godeffroy Museum in Hamburg. 

There is no example in the Layard Collection, but there 
are two in the Tristram Collection procured on the Rewa 
River in Viti Levu by Mr. Victor Williamson, and there are 
three examples in the British Museum, originally sent by 
Kleinschmidt to the Godeftroy Museum. 

The other four skins in the British Museum referred to 
this species by Dr. Gadow obviously belong to other species : 
d is an example of P. kandavensis, e ought to have been 
recognized as distinct under the name of P. neglecta, whilst 
f and g may fairly be regarded as also distinct under the 
name of P. aurantiiventris, which I propose for them in this 
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paper. ‘These corrections involve the removal of all the five 
references to Layard from the synonymy, of which the last but 
one is from the Proc. Zool. Soc. and not from the ‘ Ibis’ as 
quoted by Dr. Gadow. 

Male. Yellow supraloral patch very conspicuous ; rectrices 
nearly black ; underparts lemon-yellow ; black pectoral band 
almost obsolete. 


PACHYCEPHALA AURANTIIVENTRIS, Sp. NOV. 

The Vanua-Levu Bush Shrike was discovered by Mr. 
Layard at Bua in Vanua Levu, but was not regarded by him 
as distinct from the Viti-Levu species Pachycephala graeffit. 
It appears to be undescribed. It differs from its near ally 
in having the underparts orange-yellow, instead of lemon- 
yellow. The types are in the Layard Collection ; there are 
two examples in the British Museum obtained by Dr. Smith 
(referred by Dr. Gadow (op. cit. p. 202) to P. graeffii), and 
there are four examples in the Tristram Collection. 

Male. Yellow supraloral patch very conspicuous ; rectrices 
nearly black; underparts orange-yellow; black pectoral 
band almost obsolete. 


PaCHYCEPHALA NEGLECTA. 

The Ovalaun Bush Shrike was discovered on Ovalau by 
Mr. Layard (Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1879, p. 147) and 
the types are in the Layard Collection. 

It was, like the last-named species, referred by Dr. Gadow 
to P. graeffii, an allied species from Viti Levu, from which 
it differs in having a very much more complete black pectoral 
band, and a very much less conspicuous supraloral patch. 
There are two examples in the British Museum, four in the 
Layard Collection, and one in the Tristram Collection. 

Male. Yellow supraloral patch almost or quite absent ; 
rectrices nearly black; underparts lemon-yellow; black 
pectoral band not quite meeting in the centre. 


PACHYCEPHALA TORQUATA. 

The Taviuni Bush Shrike was discovered on Taviuni by 
Lieutenant Liardet (Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1875, p. 150), 
and the types are in the Layard Collection. 
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Dr. Gadow has described this species as having a tail as 
long or longer than the wing. This is a clerical error. ‘The 
dimensions of the tail given as 3°85, 3°9, 3°8 inches should 
read 2°85, 2°9, 2°8 inches. 

Male. No yellow supraloral patch ; rectrices nearly black ; 
underparts orange-yellow ; black pectoral collar very broad 
and quite perfect. 

In the synonymy of this species (op. cit. p. 201) Dr. Gadow 
includes Pachycephala vitiensis, Finsch and Hartlaub, Fauna 
Centralpolynesiens, p. 74 (part, 2 tantum). It can scarcely 
be a matter of doubt that the female referred to belongs to 
P. neglecta, since it comes from Ovalau, and the male to 
P. vitiensis, since the description is a translation of Gray’s 
original diagnosis of that species. Under no circumstances 
can it be said that any part of this reference relates to 
P. torquata, which is only known from Taviuni. 


PACHYCEPHALA KANDAVENSIS. 


The Kandavu Bush Shrike was described from examples 
obtained on Kandavu (Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc. New South 
Wales, 1877, p. 65), and the types are in the Macleay Col- 
lection in Sydney. 

Dr. Gadow does not regard the Bush Shrike from Kandavu 
as distinguishable from that found on the island of Ngau, nor 
is he able to reconcile Mr. Ramsay’s description of Pachy- 
cephala kandavensis with the examples from the island of 
Kandavu in the British Museum, of which there were five 
when the Catalogue was printed, now increased to seven by 
the addition of two obtained during the cruise of the ‘ Chal- 
lenger.” I do not think that there can be any doubt that 
Dr. Gadow is mistaken on both these points. Species which 
are isolated on islands cannot be judged from quite the same 
standpoint as those which occupy large areas on great con- 
tinents. It does sometimes happen that one island-race varies 
to such a degree that the variations overlap those of another 
island-race, whilst the extreme forms of the two races may be 
very distinct. In sucha case the two races intergrade, though 
they do not interbreed, and can only be regarded as subspe- 
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cifically distinct. But thisis not a case in point. Dr. Gadow’s 
contention is that there is no difference between examples from 
Kandavu and others from Ngau. He is not willing to admit 
even a subspecific difference between them. I take quite 
another view of the question. I do not regard the two 
species as very closely allied. The affinities of P. kandavensis 
are not with P. vitiensis, which has black rectrices, but with 
P. chlorura, a species inhabiting the New Hebrides and 
agreeing with P. kandavensis in having an olive tail. 

As regards Mr. Ramsay’s description, it seems to me to be 
a good one, and as Dr. Gadow does not point out where it is 
defective it is impossible to guess which part of it he has 
misunderstood. Besides the difference in the colour of the 
tail, which is very marked, P. kandavensis diverges from 
P., vitiensis in having a broader black pectoral collar and a 
much more distinct yellow nuchal collar. : 

Male. Yellow supraloral patch absent; rectrices olive; 
throat white, separated from the lemon-yellow of the rest of 
the underparts by a complete though narrow black collar. 


PACHYCEPHALA VITIENSIS. 

The Ngau Bush Shrike was discovered by Dr. Rayner 
during the cruise of the ‘ Herald’ (1845-1851) on the island 
of Ngau (Gray, ‘ Birds of the Tropical Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean,’ p. 20), and the types are in the British Museum. 

So far as I know, the types are unique. Dr. Gadow refers 
Pachycephala optata (Hartlaub, Ibis, 1866, p. 172) to this 
species ; but since the type of Hartlaub’s description came 
from Ovalau there can be no doubt that it belongs to Pachy- 
cephala neglecta. On the next line but one Dr. Gadow 
contradicts himself, the Pachycephala vitiensis female (Finsch 
and Hartlaub, Fauna Centralpolynesiens, p. 73) which he 
had just admitted to be that of this species being there 
denied to be so. The last three references are also wrong. 
The first of these (Layard, Ibis, 1876, p. 146) relates to a bird 
which is said to have a yellow throat, and to be only known 
from Viti Levu, and can therefore only refer to P. graeffit. 
The second (Layard, Ibis, 1876, p. 392) refers to a bird 
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from Kandavu, which can of course only be P. kandavensis. 
The third (Layard, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1879, p. 147; not ‘Ibis’ 
of that year as erroneously quoted by Dr. Gadow). also 
refers to P. kandavensis. 

Male. Yellow supraloral patch absent; rectrices nearly 
black; throat white, separated from the lemon-yellow of the 
rest of the underparts by a broad black collar. 


The females of many of these species appear to differ from 
each other even more than the males do, but until the 
differences between adult females, immature females, and 
immature males are discovered, it would be rash to lay much 
stress upon the characters by which they can apparently be 
distinguished from each other. 


XII.— Notes on Eurystomus orientalis. 
By H. E. Drusssr, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


In a recently published part of the be Zool. Soc. (P. Z. 8. 

1890, pp. 550-552), Mr. R. B. Sharpe has described three new 
species of Eurystomus, viz. Eurystomus letior, E. calonyzx, and 
E. solomonensis, the first two of which he has separated from 
_ E. orientalis. I have lately been working at this group, and 
as I have a considerable series in my possession from my own 
collection, and from those of the late Lord Tweeddale, Canon 
Tristram, Mr. Whitehead, and Mr. H. Seebohm, it may prove 
of some interest to see how far these specimens tend to con- 
firm or to disprove Mr. Sharpe’s conclusions, based on the 
rich collection in the British Museum, the larger portion of 
which, so far as Eurystomus orientalis is concerned, were 
obtained from the Hume Collection. Mr. Sharpe describes 
his Eurystomus letior as being smaller than £. orientalis, as 
having the end of the tail black not marked with purplish 
blue, the head darker, the under surface brighter blue, the 
secondaries washed with purplish blue near the base of the 
outer web, and gives the habitat as the forests of Malabar, 
Nilghiris, Travancore Hills, and Ceylon. As regards size, he 
gives the length of the wing as 7°8 inches, whereas he gives 
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that of E. orientalis as 7:4, and that of E. calonyzx as also 7:4; 
therefore by his own showing E. letior is the largest of the 
three.. 

As regards the richness of coloration on the underparts and 
the blackness of the head, the richest-coloured specimens in 
the series before me are certainly those from Borneo and the 
Philippines, and there are several specimens from the latter 
group of islands which agree closely with Mr. Sharpe’s descrip- 
tion. I have examined two specimens from Ceylon, both of 
which agree with the form he names £. calonyx rather than 
with EZ. letior. The form described under the name of E. 
calonyx, he states, differs from E£. orientalis in having “ the 
end of the tail black washed with purplish blue, and the 
whole of the black secondaries also washed with purplish 
blue ;” and he gives its habitat as the “ Himalayan Terai from. 
Kumaon to Darjiling and Upper Assam, probably breeding 
throughout the whole of this range . . . from the Sardah to 
the Ganges, but particularly abundant in the Kotree Doon ; 
found.in summer in Eastern Siberia and Northern China, 
and appears to winter in Southern Tenasserim and the Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Malacca, &c.” 

In the series before me there is one specimen from Amoy 
which agrees closely with his description of E. orientalis 
and not with E. calonyx, and one from Camboja which agrees 
with Mr. Sharpe’s £. calonyx. This latter form certainly 
not only winters in the Philippines, but breeds there, and is 
found at all seasons of the year, as there are specimens of it in 
the Tweeddale Collection obtained in February, March, May, 
June, July, August, September, and November. It appears 
that though the present species is partially migratory in the 
northern portion of its range, it is resident elsewhere. Col. 
Legge says that it is resident in Ceylon, Mr. Whitehead 
assures me that it is resident in all parts of the Malayan 
Archipelago that he visited, and it appears also to be a 
resident in the Andamans and Philippines. 

In order to show more clearly the forms which are found 
in the different localities, I give the following tabulated 
results of a comparison of. the 64 specimens now before 
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me. In his key to the species, Mr. Sharpe states. that E. 
orientalis and E. letior have the terminal half of the tail 
black, not shaded with purplish blue, whereas H, calonyx has 
the terminal half of the tail black conspicuously washed with 
purplish blue. I find, however, that the blue on the tail 
varies so greatly that it is best to separate the specimens 
into three categories, viz., those having the basal half of the 
tail only washed with blue, those having the tail from half 
to two-thirds washed with blue, and those having the tail 
washed with blue above two-thirds of its length, the two latter 
being, according to Mr. Sharpe, referable to his E. calonyzx. 


| aramber || Tail washed with blue |) Seeyrames iasnen 
Locality. of CE a 
Specimens.|! on basal [from half | above slichfl conspi- 
half only.! to rds. | 2rds. gue'y- | cuously. 
Malacca ...... 6 3 1 2 2 4 
VAVAs Avae os oes 1 Alc 1 ime 1 
Sumatra ae 1 dy Ae 1 
Billeton...... i) 1 ANY if 
Bomeo 2... 2 2: il 1 cr B04 
Palawan 1 imperfect x il 
Andamans.... 9) 5 : ee 5 
Keeling Island. 1 oe sv 1 oe uy 
Celebes ...... 5 1 2 2 4 Le 
1 Ceylon ...... 2 oY 1 i 1 it 
Taian...) 2 1 i ei 2. 
Philippines 20 8 12 ae 15 Bx 
Sai Island 2 1 ue 1 1 he 
Guimeras ... 1 1 Be & 1. 
Ternate ...... Pepe ee 1 ides 
AmapE 2c vies il 1 ne 1 > 
LC ere 1 1 me: e il 
Camboja 1 be Ty Af gl 
Tenasserim 4 Al 2 x i an 
Karen Hills .. 1 ae 1 af ys. 
Khasia Hills .. ik a gL 
Arrakan Hills. i he 1 1 
pikkipr -. oc... 3 1 2 3 
64. 22 23 18 32 32 


I may remark that the specimens from the Andamans vary 
less inter se than those from any other locality, and that they 
have, as pointed out by Mr. Sharpe, the bill rather larger, 
in that respect somewhat resembling Hurystomus cras- 
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sirosiris. The variation in tone of colour is by no means 
small, some being greener, and some bluer than others, but 
much depends on the light, as in some lights the bird appears 
bluer or greener than it does in others. The greenest speci- 
men I have examined is one from Tenasserim, and the bluest 
one from the Philippines, and the richest examples in 
general coloration and having the head darkest are some 
from the Philippines and N. Borneo. 

The only conclusion at which I can arrive is that neither 

Eurystomus letior nor E. calonyx are valid species, and that 
both should be united to Eurystomus orientalis. It is easy 
enough, as any ornithologist who has examined large series 
will know, to find a sufficient individual variation in tone of 
colour (more especially in richly coloured birds) in a large 
series to enable one to separate them into several groups ; but 
when each group is found to be spread over almost all the 
range, and not to occupy any separate region, these slight 
variations cannot possibly be considered as of any specific 
value. To adopt such characters would only result in an 
- indefinite multiplication of bad species. 
I have made careful measurements of the entire series, but 
_ the examples from all the localities vary so considerably that 
it is scarcely worth while to give full particulars, and I will 
only point out that the variations are as follows :—gape 1°35 
to 1:5 inch; wing 7:1 to 7°75; tail 3-9 to 4°5; tarsus 0°7 to 
0°75. The largest specimen is from Ambru, and the smallest 
one from Sanghir Island. — 4 

As regards Mr. Sharpe’s third new species, Eurystomus 
- solomonensis, I have examined, besides the three specimens in 
the British Museum, two others from Guadalcanar, both of © 
which have the bill without any black tip, whereas examples 
from New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland all have 
_ the culmen slightly tipped with black. Hence this character, 
although but a small one, appears to be constant, and the 
Solomon Island bird may therefore be looked on as fairly 
separable from Eurystomus crassirostris. The specific name, 
however, should, I think, be spelt salomonensis and not solo- 
monensis. 
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XIII.—Notes on a second Collection of Birds made by Mr. W, 
D. Cumming at Fao,in the Persian Gulf. By R. Bowpier 
Suarre, F.L.S., &c., Zoological Department, British 
Museum. 


Tue collection which I now describe was sent to the British 
Museum some time ago by my excellent correspondent, 
Mr. W.D.Cumming. Considerable delay has taken place in 
the preparation of this paper, owing to the pressure of other 
official work, and also to the necessity of having the Passeres, 
the bulk of which were carbolized, carefully prepared before 
identification. This work has been done for the Museum by 
Mr. Cullingford, of Durham, and the collection of skins from 
Fao is now one of the most valuable of the recent contribu- 
tions to the Collection. 

An interesting addition to the present donation was the 
collection of birds’ eggs which accompanied it. My readers 
wiil be glad to know that among these are eggs of the rare 
Hypocolius ampelinus, of which a figure has recently been 
given in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ (P. Z. 8. 
1890, pl. xv.).. Mr. Cumming, it will be remembered, was 
the donor of the living example of this valuable bird now 
’ in the Society’s Menagerie. 

I have referred to my former paper in the ‘ Ibis’ for 1886, 
and also to Mr. Blanford’s ‘ Eastern Persia,’ and other well- 
known works. 


1. Circus macrurus (Gm.) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 476. 
No. 54. Young male, Oct. 9th, 1886. 


2. Circus #rvuernosus (L.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. 
p- 69; Blanf. East. Persia, p. 110. 

55. Young male, Oct. 15th, 1886. Wing 15:2. 

65. Young female, Oct. 29th, 1886. Wing 16:1. 

The male is much darker than the female, and of a blackish 
chocolate, with a fawn-coloured head and throat. 


3. ButEo pesERToRUM (Daud.).: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 476. 
Female, Sept. 14th, 1886. [Migrating in great numbers 
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from Arabia, passing up along the bank of the river in a 
north-west direction. | 


4, Burro rerox (Gm.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. 
p.-176. 

Young male, Oct. 11th, 1886. [Iris a mixture of yellow 
and brown. Bill black at tip, plumbeous at the base. Gape 
yellow. Tarsi and toes yellow. Cere and orbits greenish 
yellow. | 


5. Pernis apivorus (L.) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 476. 

A young bird, inclining to white underneath, broadly 
streaked with brown. [Bill and claws black; cere, gape, 
legs, and toes yellow. Shot among the date-trees at Fao, 
Sept. 23rd, 1886. | 


6. Fatco communis, Gm.: Sharpe; Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. 
p- 376. 

¢ ad., Fao, Jan. 1887. 

? ad., Fao, Dec. 1886. 

The male has a white face, but the female is of the ordinary 
type. 

7. Fatco retpecer, Schl.: Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. i. 
p. 389. 

Au immature female of the Lanner Falcon, Aug. 30, 1886. 
_ {I named this bird F. peregrinus on the authority of 
a Persian Shikari, who calls it Bahri, which, according to 
Blanford, is the name for F. peregrinus. To me it appears 
larger in the wing-measurements (1313) than those given 
for the Peregrine in the few books at my disposal, and it 
also wants the dark head. | 


8. Fatco sussuteEo (L.): Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 477. 
Adult, Fao, Oct. 12th, 1886. [Shot among large. date- 
trees. | 


9. CERCHNEIS TINNUNCULUS (L.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. i. p. 425. : 

g juv., Sept. 22nd, 1886. 

2 ad., Oct. 9th, 1886. 
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10. Aquma cLANGA, Pall.: Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus, 1. 
p. 248. . 

A young bird. [Shot by my collector, Kaldoo Asaf. Two 
seen together. | 


1]. Srurnvs voxcaris, L.: Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. 
peas, 

Three specimens shot on the 10th of November. These 
birds are decidedly small, and the tips of the feathers are 
pure white. They match the birds from Morocco, which are 
also extraordinarily white on the breast in ne They 
further belong to the purple- -throated form of 8S. vulgaris, 
and from their small size and the other characters I have 
indicated I believe that they represent a small Mediterraneo- 
Persian race of Starling which may migrate east and west. 
It will be interesting if Mr. Cumming will investigate the 
history of the Starlings of the Persian Gulf. 


12. OrioLus catsuta, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 477. 
Two adult females, Sept. 10th. 


_ 18. Passer pomesricus, L.: Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xii. p. 307 (1888) ; Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs Ind. B. 
ii, p. 159. 

Hight eggs sent by Mr. Cumming are of a very light 
pattern, being white, with pale spots of greyish brown or 
‘inky black, in both cases the spots being very minute. 


14, PassER . FLAVICOLLIS (Frankl.) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, 
ip. 486. 

Gymnorhis flavicollis, Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs 
Pigs ts, i. p..157. 
‘ Myr. Cumming sends three different types of egg for this 
Sparrow. One of these is distinctly Sparrow-like, being 
dusky brown, with scarcely any whitish ground-colour, and 
thickly mottled with purplish brown; axis 0°7-0°8, diam. 
0:55. The second type has a greenish-white ground, with 
numerous well-defined spots of olive-brown, and. likewise 
thickly mottled with ashy grey, particularly towards the larger 
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end ; axis 0°7-0°75, diam. 0°55. The third type of egg (three 
sent) is so different that, but for Mr. Cumming’s careful 
identifications, I should have put them down as the eggs of 
a Flycatcher of some sort. They are pinkish white, 
numerously but not very distinctly mottled with spots of 
pale reddish brown ; axis 0°75, diam, 0°55. 


15. CALANDRELLA BRACHYDACTYLA (Leisl.) : Sharpe, Cat. 
B. Brit. Mus. xii. p. 580. 

An adult male was shot by Mr. Cumming on the 25th of 
September. 


16, AtaupuLA minor (Cab.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xii. p. 588. 

Two female specimens are in Mr, Cumming’s last col- 
lection, but the exact date of their capture is not recorded. 
This is one of the most interesting species represented in the 
series, and the range of this Lark to the eastward is thus 
greatly extended. 


17, Garerira cristata (L.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xi. p. 626; id. Ibis, 1886, p. 487. 

The specimens sent by Mr. Cumming belong to the sandy- 
‘coloured race of Crested Lark which ranges from Asia Minor, 


through Persia, to the plains of India and thence to Northern 
China, 


18. Moracitia auBa, L.: Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p. 464; id. Ibis, 1886, p. 486, 

Adult and young birds in winter plumage. Shot on the 
marsh at the back of the Telegraph Buildings, October 14th 
-and December 14th. 


19, Moracittta MELANOPE, Pall.: Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. x. p. 497. 
An adult in winter plumage. 


20. AntHUs caAMPESTRIS (L.) : Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
x. p. 569. 

A female, shot on the desert at the back of the date- 
forest. 
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21. Anruus sprroterra (L.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
x. p. 592. 
A specimen in winter plumage, without date. 


22. Hypocotius aMPELINus, Bp.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, 
p. 477. 3 

Mr. Cumming sends sixteen eggs of this curious bird, but 
these afford very little help towards locating the genus 
Hypocolius in the natural system. As described by Mr. 
Cumming (‘Ibis,’ 1886, p. 479), the eggs are “glossy 
leaden white, with leaden-coloured blotches and spots to- 
wards the larger end, sometimes forming a ring round the 
larger end, and at times spreading over the entire egg.” 
Count Salvadori has suggested to me that the affinities of 
Hypocolius might be found with the Campophagide, especi- 
ally with such forms as Chlamydochera; but so far as the 
eggs go, they appear to indicate Hypocolius as an aberrant 
Shrike, and this will, I fancy, turn out to be its proper 
position in the system. 


23. Lanius Minor, Gm.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 484. 
Three immature birds. August 14th, 19th, and 24th. 


24. Lanrus auricuzatus, Mill.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, 
p. 485. 
An adult male, August 31st. 


25, Lanius nusicus, Licht.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 485. 
Two young birds and a male in moult, passing from the 
young plumage to that of the adult, September 10th. 


26. Lantus cottyrio, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 485. 
An adult and a young male, August 30th. 


27, AEDON FAMILIARIS (Ménétr.): Oates, Faun. Brit: Ind., 
Birds, i. p. 351. 

Sylvia familiaris, Seeb. Cat. B. Brit. Mus. v. p. 36. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12. Adult birds, August 11th, 14th, and 
20th. | 

One of these specimens is very curiously marked, the 
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centre tail-feathers being rufous, washed irregularly with 
brown, unlike the other two specimens, which have the two 
centre tail-feathers brown. 

The eggs sent by Mr. Cumming vary from the type of a 
Whitethroat to that of a Reed-Warbler. The ground-colour 
is white or greenish white, with minute freckles and spots of 
brown, collected somewhat at the larger end. Some have 
distinct underlying spots of grey, whilst others are thickly 
mottled with spots of greenish brown, collected at the larger 
end of the egg. 


28. ACROCEPHALUS STREPERUS (V.): Seebohm, Cat, B. 
Brit. Mus. v. p. 102; Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 482. 
No. 14. Obtained on the 20th of August. 


_ 29. Hypozais taneuipa (H. & E.): Seebohm, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. v. p. 80. 

Nos. 4, 6. Two males, shot among small date-trees on 
the 27th and 28th of August. 


30. Sytvra crnEREA, Bechst.: Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. v. p. 8; Oates, Faun. Brit. Ind., Birds, i. p. 395. 
No. 6. A young male, August 27th. 


31. SytviA curruca (L.): Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
weap. 16: 
No. 16. A bird in autumn plumage, Arete 16th. 


' 82. SyLvIA MysTACcEA, Ménétr. : Seebohm, t. c. p. 205 
Sharpe, Trans. Linn. Soc. (2) v. part 3, p. 71. 

No. 15. An adult bird, but having the black cap rather 
ill-defined on the nape. ‘This. is the Sylvia rubescens of 
Blanford, ‘Hastern Persia,’ 11. p. 77, pl. xii. 


33. PHyLioscorvs TrocuiLvs (L.) : Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. v. p. 56; Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 481. 

Nos. 5, 17. Adult and young in autumn, Sept. 14th. 

34, Crerria ORIENTALIS, Tristr.: Oates, Faun, Brit. Ind., 
Birds, 1. p. 441. 

No. 18. An adult specimen, Nov. 4th. 
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35. Burnesia Leripa (Blyth): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
vii. p. 211. 

A young bird in winter plumage, Nov. 11th. 

Two clutches of eggs are sent, one of five, and the other 
ef three. They both have the ground-colour pale greenish 
white ; but in the first clutch the reddish spots are thickly 
sprinkled over the egg, especially at the larger end, whereas 
in the second clutch they are much finer and not of so deep 
a rufous colour. 


36. Scorocerca INquieTa (Riipp.): Sharpe, Cat. B. .Brit. 
Mus. vii. p. 213. 

I have not seen any birds of this species from Fao; but 
Mr. Cumming has sent eleven eggs, six in one clutch, and 
five in the other. They are white or creamy buff, with distinct 
inky black spots regularly distributed over the whole egg, with 
some minute, faintly indicated underlying dots of grey. 


- 87. Meruta meERuLA (L.): Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
v. p. 235 (1881). 

Turdus merula, Blanf: t. c. p. 157. 

No. 41. g, January 1887. Wing 5:05. 


38. Erirnacus HyrcaNnvs, Blanf.: Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. v. p. 301. 

Three specimens of the Eastern Robin obtained on Octo- 
ber 20th, and again in Noyember. The generally paler 
coloration and the decidedly rufous upper tail-coverts are 
the characteristics of this Eastern race, which, after all , 1S not 
very different from our own Robin. 


39. CYANECULA CHRULECULA (Pall.). 

Erithacus ceruleculus, Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. v. 
p: 308. 

Nos. 7-9. Immature birds shot on the 12th and 138th of 
August. 


40, SAXIcOLA @NANTHE (1..) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 483. 
An adult and three young birds in freshly moulted plu- 
mage, August 19th and 24th. 
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41. Areya nurToni (Blyth) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 484. 
Thirteen eggs sent, of a glossy blue, taken in June. Axis 
0:8-0°85, diam. 0°65. . 


42. Pycnonotus Leucotis (Gould): Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, 
p- 483. 

Five eggs of the usual Bulbul type, pinkish or pinkish 
white, thickly spotted with reddish brown, with underlying 
grey markings. 


43. Muscicapa ¢risota, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 480. 
3 ad. Fao, Sept. 10th, 1886. 


44. Muscicarpa aTricaPitta (L.): Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. iv. p. 157. 

3 ad. Fao, Jan. 1887. 

g juv. Fao, Aug. 29th, 1886. 

The specimens seem to me to be absolutely identical with 
European examples. Mr. Palmer’s Bushire example agrees 
with the description of M. semitorquata of Homeyer (Zeitschr. 
ges. Orn. ii. p. 185, Taf. x.), but this again seems to me to be 
only an old M. atricapilla. 


45. Upupa epors, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 498. 
No. 80. Young bird, Aug. 30th. 


46. Caprimuteus «eyptius, Licht.: Shelley, B. Egypt, 
p. 175. 
Two female birds, Aug. 26th. 


47. CypsELus vaLiipus, Shelley: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, 


p- 487. 
Three eggs. Axis 0°95-1-0, diam. 0°6. 


48. Coractas GaRRuLA, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 488. 
No. 29. Male, Aug. 26th. 
An interesting specimen in full moult. 


49. Aucepo tspipa, L. 
Alcedo bengalensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 483. 


= © 
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An adult and young male of the smaller race (A. bengalen- 
sis, auct.), shot on the 29th and 30th of August. 


50. Ceryite rupis (L.): Sharpe, Monogr. Alced. p. 61, 
pl. 19. 

A pair shot in January. 

Count Salvadori (Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) iv. p. 585, 
1886) has argued for the separation of the Indian Black- 
and-White Kingfisher (Ceryle varia, Strickl.) from the African 
form (the true C. rudis). I have recently gone over the large 
series in the British Museum, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that there really are two recognizable races. The 
African bird, which is now shown to extend as far eastward 
as Fao, has the base of the tail spotted or barred with black. 


51. Turrur camBaYEnsis (Gm.) : Blanf, t. c. p. 270. 
An adult bird; January. 


52. Turtur TurtTuR (L.). 

Turtur auritus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 489. 

Mr. Cumming sends nine eggs, Axis 1*1-1°25, diam. 
0°85-0°9. 


53. PrEROcLES ARENARIUS (Pall.): Oates, ed. Hume’s 
‘Nests & Eggs Ind. B. in. p. 361. 

Mr. Cumming sends an egg of this species of the charac- 
teristic shape and colour, the ground-colour being stony buff, 
spotted all over with brown or olive-brown, with underlying 
fainter markings of purplish grey. Axis 1:95, diam. 1°25. 


54. FRancoLinus vuitearis (Steph.) : Oates, ed. Hume’s 
Nests & Eggs Ind. B. iii. p. 428 (1890). 

Twenty-two eggs sent by Mr. Cumming show four types 
of colour : plain olive, dark olive, bluish olive, and dark stone- 
colour. Axis 1°6—2:0, diam. 1°2-1°35. 


55. Corurnix coturnix (L.) : Sharpe, t. c. p. 489. 
A female (weight 44 oz.), shot on the 14th of September. 


56. Crex crex, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 490. 
No. 28. Adult female, October 16th. 
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57. ArpEA cINEREA, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 490; 
Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs Ind. B. iii. p. 233. 

No. 24. An immature male, shot on the 2nd of September. 
‘ No, 48. Adult, January. 

One egg sent. Axis 2°4, diam. 1°75. 


58. ArpEA PURPUREA, L.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 490; 
Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs Ind. B. iii. p. 235. 

Three eggs forwarded by Mr. Cumming. Axis 2°2-2°3, 
diam. 1°65-1°7. 


59. Demircrerta asHa (Sykes): Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, 
p. 490. 
_ No. 21. Three young specimens, in white plumage, just 
beginning to turn grey. [Cf. Mr. Cumming’s remarks in 
‘The Ibis’ for 1886, p. 490. | 

Seven eggs sent by Mr. Cumming are greenish blue. Axis 
1-7-2°05, diam. 1:3-1°4. 


60. Busutcus in1s, Bp.: Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 491. 
Nos. 18, 20, 22. Three young birds procured in September. 


' 61. Criconra nigra (L.): Blanf. Eastern Persia, ii. p. 297. 
No. 50. ¢ imm., September 5th, 1886. Biull and legs 
green. 


62. Cicon1a asa, Bechst.:: Blanf. t. c. p. 297. 
Four eggs sent by Mr. Cumming; they are uniform 
creamy white. Axis 2°55-2°85, diam. 2°0—2°2. 


63. PLatatea magor, T. & S.: Grant, Ibis, 1889, pp. 39- 
46. 

_ Platalea leucorodia, Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs Ind. 
BA pe 217. | 

“No. 25. Shot at mouth of river at Fao, Sept. 6th. Seen 
in large flocks.” 

A young bird, which Mr. Ogilvie Grant has kindly identified 
for me. 

A large series of eggs has been sent with the present col- 
lection, and the enormous variation in size noticed by 
Mr. Hume. is very marked. Axis 2°1-3:0, diam. 1°65-1°8. | 
Mr. Hume does not seem to have met with sucha small egg 
as that mentioned above. 
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64. Ipis MELANocEPHALA (Lath.); Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests 
& Eggs Ind. B. iii, p. 226. 
An immature male, October 25th. 


65. Gipicnemus @picnemus (L.). 

Cidicnemus crepitans, Seebohm, Geogr. Distr. Charadriide, 
p- 74. 

[g. Shot in the desert at the back of Fao, Sept. 29th. 
Two pairs only were seen. Bill black at tip, yellow at base ; 
iris bright yellow ; legs and toes yellow. ] 


66. Dromas arprota, Payk.: Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & 
Eggs Ind. B. iii. p. 8327 (1890). 

Two adult and two immature birds, October. 

One egg, white, from Bushire. Axis 2°5, diam. 1°8. 

Two eggs from Fao. Axis 2°45, diam. 1°8. 


67. SquaTaROLA HELVETICA (L.): Blanf. t. c. p. 278. 
Charadrius helvetica, Secbohm, Geogr. Distr. Charadriide, 
p. 102 (1887). 


No. 32. Male with black breast, Sept. 2nd. 
A young bird, Oct. 18th. 
No. 31. An adult bird in winter plumage, Oct. 27th. 


68. Aieiatitis asiatica (Pall.): Blanf. t. c. p. 279. 
Charadrius asiaticus, Seeb. t. c. p. 144. 
An immature bird, August 11th. 


69. AigiaLitis canTiANA (Lath.): Blanf. t. c. p. 279. 
Charadrius cantianus, Seeb. t. c. p. 168. 
Nos. 11, 16, 22. Three young birds, August 12th, 22nd. 


70. AiciaLitis puBIA (Scop.) : Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 492. 
Aigialitis fluviatilis, Blanf. t. c. p. 279. 

Charadrius minor, Seeb. t. c. p. 130. 

Nos. 18, 14. Young birds, August 12th, 20th, Sept. 16th. 


71. Aerauitis GrorFRoy! (Wagl.). 

Charadrius geoffroyi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 492; Seeb. 
‘t. c. p. 146. 

Three specimens, August 19th, 20th, and 29th. 
SER. VI.—VOL. I11. I 
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72. GLAREOLA PRATINCOLA (L.): Sharpe, Ibis, 1886, p. 492. 
One specimen, immature, August 12th. 


73. Himanrorus uimantopus (L.). 
Himantopus candidus, Blanf. t. ce. p. 286. 
Himantopus melanopterus, Seeb. t. c. p. 277. 
A young bird, July. 


74. Recurvirostra avocetta (L.): Blanf. t. c. p. 286. 
Himantopus avocetta, Seeb. t. c. p. 289. 
An adult bird, January. 


75. Hamartorus ostratecus, L.: Blanf. t. c. p. 281. 
An immature male, shot on plain in front of Telegraph 
Buildings, Oct. 15th. 


76. Toranus ocnropus (L.): Blanf. t. c. p. 285; Seeb. 
t.c. p. 368. 


Two specimens, Aug. 31st, Sept. 2nd. 


77. Toranus CANESCENS (Gm.); Sharpe, Ibis, 1836, p. 492. 
Totanus glottis (lu.): Seeb. t. c. p. 355. 
[Shot at mouth of river Shat el Arab, Sept. 2nd.] 


78. Toranus cauipris (L.): Blanf. t.c. p. 285; Sharpe, 
Ibis, 1886, p. 492; Seeb. t.c. p. 353. 
Three immature birds, October. 


. 79. Toranus nyPoteucus (L.): Seeb. t.c. p. 371. 
Tringoides hypoleucus, Blanf. t.c. p. 285. 
Two immature birds, Sept. 10th. 


80. TrINGA PLATYRHYNCHA, Temm.: Blanf. t.c. p. 284; 
Seeb. t.c. p. 433. 

No. 56. Eight specimens, August a September, the 
latter being in full winter plumage. The others are young 
birds, apparently in autumn plumage. 


81. Terexia ctinEREA (Giild.) : Blanf. t. c. p. 283; Sharpe, 
Ibis, 1886, p. 492. 


Totanus terekius (Lath.) : Seeb. t.c. p. 369. 


Three specimens. Mouth of river at Fao, Aug. 30th, 
Sept. 6th. 
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82. Limosa Limosa (L.): Blanf. t.c. p. 283. 
Limosa melanura, Seeb. t.c. p. 390. 
Male, Oct. 25. Numerous. 


83. Srrepsitas inTERPRES (L.): Blanf. t.c. p. 281; Seeb. 
t. c. p. 410. 

[An adult bird, June 18th. Shot at the mouth of the 
river. | 

84. GaLLinaco scoLopacina, Bp.: Blanf. t.c. p. 282. 

Scolopax gallinago, Seeb. t. c. p. 484. 

An adult bird, October 10th. 


85. Larus cenasres, Pall.: Dresser, B. Eur. viii. p. 389, 
pl. 601. fig. 2. 

Adults and young. River Shat el Arab, August, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

Mr. Cumming sends six eggs of this species. Axis 2°0- 
2°35, diam. 1°55-1:7. These dimensions rather exceed those 
given by Mr. Hume (/.s.c.). The eggs are most correctly — 
described by the latter gentleman. 


86. Larus LeucopHaus, Licht.: Dresser, B. Eur. viii. 
p- 411, pl. 602. fig. 2. 
_ Larus argentatus, Blanf. t.c. p. 290. 

Shot at mouth of river Shat el Arab, September and 
October. 


87. Sterna minuta, L.: Blanf. t.c. p. 294; Dresser, B. 
Kur. viii. p. 279, pl. 582. 

Three adult birds shot on the 22nd of August, and one 
adult female procured on the 15th of September. 

Two eggs are sent, of the usual pale type. Axis 1:25-1°3, 
diam. 0°9. 


88. Sterna caspid, Pall.: Blanf. t.c. p. 293; Dresser, B. 
Eur. viii. p. 289, pl. 584. 
No. 66. An adult bird. > 
89. Sterna BeRGII, Licht.: Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & 
Eggs Ind. B. i. p. 297. 
Six eggs. Axis 2°35-2°7, diam. 1°75-1°85. 
12 
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All these eggs are of different types, and correspond with 
the extreme variations noticed by Mr. Hume. 


90. Srerna anetica, Mont.: Dresser, B. Hur. viii. p. 295, 
pl. 585 ; Oates, ed. Hume’s Nests & Eggs Ind. B. 1. p. 304. 

[Female. Shot whilst flying over fields at back of date- 
trees, August 27th. | 

Six eggs measure—axis 1:95-2:05, diam. 1°35-1'45. The 
eggs are well described by Mr. Hume (i. c.). 


91. Srerna HYBRIDA, Pall.: Blanf. t.c. p. 294. 

Hydrochelidon hybrida, Dresser, B. Eur. viii. p. 315, 
pls. 588, 589. 

A young bird in winter plumage, August 22nd. 

An adult in change of plumage, August 26th. 

An adult bird in change of plumage, shot at mouth of 
river at Fao, on the 9th of September. 

A young bird in winter plumage, September 14th. 


92. Mrreus sERRATOR, L.: Dresser, B. Eur. vi. p. 693, 
pl. 453. 

[Shot at Jask by Mr. A. J. V. Palmer. A large flock 
seen. | 


93. Darina acuta (L.) ; Blanf. t.c. p. 801. 
Male. [Shot on marsh at back of Telegraph Bungalow, 
October 19th. ] 


94. Mareca PENELOPE (L.): Blanf. t.c. p. 301. 
Two adult males, October 25th. 


95. PeLecanus mirratvus, Licht.: Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. 
iv. p. 1500; Sclater, P. Z. S. 1868, p. 266. 

Pelecanus minor, Shelley, B. Egypt, p. 294. 

Head of adult. 

Young, October 24th, 1886. 

Four eggs sent. Axis 3°4-3°9, diam. 2°1-2°4, 
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XIV.—Descriptions of fourteen new Species of Birds dis- 
covered by Mr. F. J. Jackson in Eastern Africa. By 
R. Bowpier Suaree, F.Z.S., F.L.S. 


Dvrine his recent journey to Uganda Mr. Jackson ascended 
Mount Elgon*, which lies north of the eastern extremity of 
Victoria Nyanza, and traversed other districts previously un- 
explored by naturalists. Mr. Jackson made a very fine 
collection of birds, amongst which a preliminary examination 
enables me to discriminate fourteen new species. Of these 
I now give short descriptions, and I hope to be able to give a 
full account of Mr. Jackson’s collections in a future number 


of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


1. SYcOBROTUS INSIGNIS, Sp. 0. 

Black and yellow: entire back, from the hind neck to the 
upper tail-coverts, yellow; the latter as well as the scapulars 
black, washed with yellow; crown and sides of head, chin, 
and sides of throat black ; rest of under surface golden yel- 
low ; under tail-coverts a little more orange ; wings and tail 
black ; under wing-coverts white. Total length 5:7 inches, 
culmen 0°6, wing 3°25, tail 1°9, tarsus 0°75. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 

- This is an entirely new species, quite unlike any of the 
others, by reason of its yellow back. 


2. HreTERHYPHANTES STEPHANOPHORUS, Sp. 0. 

Entirely black above and below, excepting the forehead 
and centre of crown, the eyebrows, sides of face, ear-coverts, 
and hinder cheeks, which are orange-yellow ; the sides of the 
face are almost entirely orange, excepting the base of the 
cheeks, the lores, and a broad streak through the eye: bill 
black ; legs horn-blue; iris crimson-brown. Total length 
5*7 inches, culmen 0°75, wing 3°05, tail 2°1, tarsus 0°85. 

Hab. Mau. 

This new species of Weaver-bird is closely allied to H. 
melanogaster from the Cameroons (cf. Cat. B. xiii. p. 417), 
but is at once distinguished by its black throat. 


* See the map in Thomson’s ‘ Masai-Land.’ 
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3. NiGRITA SCHISTACEA, Sp. 0. 

Female. Dark ashy grey above, lighter grey on the lower 
back and rump; wings and tail black, with tiny spots of 
white on the wing-coverts ; forehead, eyebrows, sides of face, 
and entire under surface of body black ; axillaries and under 
wing-coverts white ; between the black of the forehead and 
the grey of the hinder crown and neck runs a narrow line of 
white: bill black; legs brown; iris yellow. Total length 
5°3 inches, culmen 0°45, wing 2°65, tail 1°95, tarsus 0°7. 

Hab. Sotik. 

Allied to N. emilie of Sharpe, but rather larger and much 
darker, the back being dark slaty grey instead of pearly grey; 
consequently the white line which borders the black forehead 
is very much more distinct. 


4, CRITHAGRA ALBIFRONS, Sp. 1. 

Male. Olive-brown, with whitish margins to the wing- 
coverts and inner secondaries ; wing-feathers and tail-feathers 
dark brown, edged with olive-yellow; a spot of white on 
each side of the base of the bill, forming together a band 
across the base of the forehead ; ear-coverts dusky brown, as 
well as the cheeks and chin; a whitish patch on the fore part 
of the ear-coverts ; throat dull whitish, spotted with black ; 
lower throat and breast dull brown; flanks dull brown, with 
darker brown stripes; lower breast and abdomen pale ashy 
fulvous, as well as the under tail-coverts ; under wing-coverts 
aud axillaries olive-yellow: bill dusky horn-colour; legs 
brown; iris brown. ‘Total length 6°2 inches, culmen 0°6, 
wing 3:2, tail 2°55, tarsus 0°8. 

Hab. Kikuyu. 

This is a representative form of C. burtoni of the Came- 
roons, but it is a smaller bird, has a white patch on the ear- 
coverts, the lower throat whitish spotted with black, and is 
further distinguished by the narrow brown stripes on the 
sides of the body. 


5, XENOCICHLA KIKUYUENSIS, sp. D. 
Olive-green : wings and tail the same colour; head, nape, 
and sides of neck slaty grey; sides of face and entire throat 
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clearer slaty grey, with a white line above the eye, a whitish 
freckling below the eye, and having the ear-coverts distinctly 
streaked with white; breast and sides of body olive-yellow, 
bright yellow in the centre of the breast andabdomen. Total 
length 7°5 inches, culmen 0°7, wing 3°6, tail 3°38, tarsus 0°95. 

Hab. Kikuyu. 

A representative of another Cameroons form, X. tephro- 
lema of Gray, but differing in its much smaller bill, purer 
grey head and throat, and in the white streaks to the ear- 
coverts. 


6. HiRUNDO ARCTICINCTA, Sp. 0. 

Glossy blue above, with a chestnut forehead and rufous 
throat ; sides of face and a narrow line encircling the throat 
blue like the back; rest of under surface brown, with the 
centre of the breast and abdomen white ; under tail-coverts 
brown, tipped with white; tail-feathers with large white 
mark on all but the centre ones. Total length 5:8 inches, 
culmen 0°4, wing 4°75, tail 2°7, tarsus 0°4., 

Hab. Mount Elgon, alt. 7000 ft. 

This Swallow is a representative form of H. angolensis, 
from which it differs in having the centre of the breast and 
abdomen white, and in having the under tail-coverts brown, 
broadly edged with pure white, instead of brown or brownish 
white. 


7. APALIS PULCHRA, Sp. 0. a & 
Grey above ; tail black, outer feathers all broadly tipped 
with white; throat and breast white ; across the chest a broad 
black collar; sides of body bright rufous. Total length 5°5 

inches, culmen 0°7, wing 2°25, tail 2°5, tarsus 0°9. 

Hab. Mount Elgon, in thick forest. 

This species seems to have no near ally in the genus 
Apalis, its rufous flanks, grey head, and black pectoral collar 
distinguishing it from all the other members of the genus. 


8. APALIS JACKSONI, Sp. 0. 

Male. Olive-yellow above: wings grey; primaries black 
edged with white, broader on the secondaries, so as to form a 
streak down the wing ; upper tail-coverts and tail dark grey, 
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all the feathers tipped with white, mcreasing in extent to- 
wards the outer feather, of which it occupies the greater part 
of the outer web as well; head slaty grey; lores, sides of face, 
and ear-coverts black, followed by a broad moustachial streak 
of white along the cheeks; throat black; fore neck and 
breast bright yellow, tinged with green on the sides of the 
body ; thighs grey; under tail-coverts white; under wing- 
coverts white, washed with yellow. Total length 5:4 inches, 
culmen 0'6, wing 2°2, tail 2°55, tarsus 0°8. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 

I have allowed this bird to stand in the genus Apalis, 
but I am not sure that A. pulchra is congeneric with it. 
For the present, however, I propose to retain this very 
handsome new species in the neighbourhood of Apalis 
thoracica. Its black throat and white moustache render it 
easily recognizable. 


9. EUPRINODES CINEREUS, Sp. 0. 

Male. Slaty grey, a trifle browner on the head; wing- 
coverts like the back ; quills blackish, externally slaty grey ; 
tail-feathers grey, the three outer feathers white, with the 
exception of a blackish base to the inner web, the fourth 
with a wedge-shaped mark of white ; under surface of body 
white, with a tinge of buff on the chest and sides of body. 
Total length 5:5 inches, culmen 0°55, wing 2°25, tail 2°5, 
tarsus 0°75. 

Hab, Mount Elgon. 

‘ This species appears to me to have no very near ally. It 
is larger than E. olivaceus, and has the upper surface grey 
instead of olive-green. 


10. SYLVIELLA LEUCOPHRYS, sp. 0. 

Female. Above dull olive; crown dark chestnut with a 
broad lateral band of white over each eye, confining a 
narrow frontal streak of dark chestnut ; wings and tail dusky 
brown, edged with bright olive-yellow, the edge of the wing 
bright yellow ; sides of face, throat, and underparts white; 
a streak of chestnut through the eye; the sides of the body 
ashy grey; under tail-coverts bright yellow, as well as the 
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under wing-coverts. Total length 3°4 inches, culmen 0°45, 
wing 2°3, tail 1:0, tarsus 0°75. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 

The nearest ally to this new species is probably S. rufica- 
pilla of Bocage, but the broad white superciliary line at once 
distinguishes it. 


11. TRocHOCERCUS ALBONOTATUS, Sp. 0. 

Above slate-colour, with a black crest ; wings like the back, 
the quill-feathers more dusky; tail-feathers blackish, the 
outer ones with broad white tips; under surface dark slate- 
colour, the lower breast, abdomen, and under tail-coverts 
white. Total length 5°6 inches, culmen 0°45, wing 2:4, tail 
2°75, tarsus 0°6. 

Hab, Mount Elgon. 

This seems to be a very distinct species of Zrochocercus, 
nearly allied to 7. cyanomelas, but differing in the absence 
of the white patch on the wings, and in having the tail- 
feathers tipped with white. 


12. GRAUCALUS PURUS, Sp. 0. 

Male. Pearly grey : wings rather darker ; primaries black, 
edged with grey like the back; tail blackish ; base of fore- 
head, lores, and fore part of cheeks black; crown of head 
lighter grey than the back; all the region of the eye hoary 
white; entire under surface of body slaty grey. Total 
length 9 inches, culmen 0°7, wing 4°8, tail 3°5, tarsus 0°85. 

Female. Similar to the male, but lacking the black on the 
lores. Total length 9°5 inches, culmen 0°75, wing 4:7, 
tail 3°7, tarsus 0°85. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 

This Cuckoo-Shrike is a small representative of Grauca- 
lus cesius of South Africa. If there had been any truth in 
the latter species having been got in Quamamil by Prince 
Paul of Wirtemberg (cf. Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 420), 
we might have expected that it would have been found to be 
ahen of G, purus; but Dr. Hartlaub has already pointed out 
that Heuglin’s description of the female agrees absolutely 
with the South-African bird, and there is no doubt that 
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Hartlaub is right. The primaries are distinctly stated to 
be “ anguste albido marginatis ;”” and this is the character of 
G. cesius, for in G. purus the quills are externally slaty grey 
hke the back. 


13. GyMNOBUCCO CINEREICEPS, Sp. 0. 

Brown above and beneath, with paler brown margins to 
the feathers; wing-feathers brown; tail blackish; head 
entirely dark slaty grey ; throat lighter ashy grey, as well as 
the sides of the neck ; two frontal tufts of dark sandy colour ; 
the forehead streaked with straw-yellow. Total length 
7 inches, culmen 0°85, wing 4, tail 2°4, tarsus 0°9. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 

This species differs from the true G. bonapartii in its 
much larger size and grey head and neck. I think that 
Mr. Bohndorff’s skin from Sassa in the British Museum is 
probably referable to G. cinereiceps, but the specimen is 
young and difficult to determine. : 


14, TRACHYPHONUS ELGONENSIS, Sp. 0. 

Purplish black : wings and tail black, with a large white 
patch on the inner wing-coverts ; forehead and crown dark 
crimson, continued down the sides of the neck ; ear-coverts 
and cheeks black, washed with crimson; throat and fore 
neck black, each feather tipped with ashy grey ; breast and 
abdomen bright lemon-yellow, separated from the spotted 
throat by a band of bright crimson; sides of body black, 
largely spotted with yellow; under wing-coverts white. 
Total length 9 inches, culmen 0°9, wing 4, tail 3°8, tarsus 
1:05. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 

This is very closely allied to T. purpuratus of Gaboon, but 
nevertheless appears to be worthy of distinction, as it is 
smaller, with a much smaller bill, and has a much 
brighter crimson wash on the forehead: the crimson 
border to the black of the sides of the neck and throat is 
also very much brighter than in the Gaboon species. 


bdies 
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XV.—On some new Francolins and a new Hornbill dis- 
covered by Mr. F. J. Jackson in Eastern Africa. By 
W.-R. Oeitvie-GRant. 


1. FRANCOLINUS JACKSONI, sp. Ov. 

Forehead, lores, and fore part of cheeks dull red. Chin 
and upper part of throat white, with narrow rufous shaft- 
streaks. Superciliary stripes, hinder part of cheeks, and 
lower part of neck the same, but with wider rufous shaft- 
streaks. Top of the head and nape reddish brown, with 
narrow black and grey vermiculated margins. LEar-coverts 
light brown. Neck, chest, breast, and belly bright chestnut, 
each feather margined on both sides with white, speckled 
in some with black. Feathers of the upper back with darker 
chestnut centres, and black and grey vermiculated margins, 
the chestnut gradually disappearing towards the lower back 
and on the shoulders, where the whole feathers are finely 
vermiculated with black and grey, and only brownish-red 
towards the middle. Lower back, wings, and rump brown, 
inclining to sienna on the outer wing-coverts, upper tail- 
coverts, and tail. Feathers of the sides, flanks, lower belly, 
and under tail-coverts with dark chestnut centres, widely 
margined with black and grey vermiculations. A pair of 
strong spurs, supplemented by a second blunt knob on the 
left tarsus. Total length 15°5 inches, wing 9°1, tail 5-2, 
tarsus 2°8, culmen 1°2. 

The tip of the second primary-quill falls between the ninth 
and tenth in length, and the sixth is slightly longer than 
the fifth and seventh. The type specimen is labelled as 
follows :— 

“¢ adult. Irides brown; eyelids coral-red. Bill dark 
coral-red. Legs in front of tibia coral-red; hinder part 
dusky. August.’ (F. J. Jackson.) 

A second rather younger male, with the tarsi armed with 
a pair of blunt knobs, differs slightly from the above in its 
somewhat smaller size, and in having the outer web of the 
secondary quills and the tail-feathers brighter rufous. Total 
length 14°7 inches, wing 8°7, tail 4°8, tarsus 2-6, culmen 
lige 
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The full number of tail-feathers is no doubt 14. 

This specimen is labelled :— 

“ @, Bill dark coral-red. Hyelids lighter ditto. Legs, 
front of tibia coral-red, behind darker. Irides brown. Sep- 
tember.” 

This new and splendid Francolin I have the pleasure of 
naming after its discoverer, the indefatigable naturalist, Mr. 
F. J. Jackson, F.Z.S. It is strikingly distinct, and, so far 
as I am aware, perfectly unlike any Francolin hitherto de- 
scribed. The only species at all allied to it is F. schuetti, 
which it resembles in the style of plumage and in having 
the bill coral-red, but it is quite different, while in size it is 
equal to F. erkeliz. 

Two adult male specimens were obtained by Mr. Jackson 
in Kikuyu. The older specimen is the type of the present 
description. 


2, FRANCOLINUS GEDGII, sp. NOV. 

Adult male. Top of the head and upper parts rich dark 
brown; lores black; a superciliary white stripe commences 
behind the nostrils, and is prolonged on either side of the 
head. A black patch above the gape edged above with white, 
ear-coverts rufous; feathers on the sides of the head and 
neck white with wide black centres. Chin and throat pure 
white. Feathers on the back and sides of the neck, back, 
and wing-coverts margined on either side with white, those 
of the lower back with an olive-brown patch on either side of 
the extremity ; rump and upper tail-coverts olive-brown with 
dark centres, the latter irregularly edged and marked with 
buff. Chest and rest of underparts pale buff, with wide black 
shaft-streaks ; some of the feathers of the sides and flanks 
ornamented in addition with an oval chestnut patch, edged 
internally with black on the margin of either web. Wings 
dark brown; outer primaries, with the terminal part of the 
outer web margined, and the basal part barred with buff, 
the greater part of the terminal half of the inner web is also 
buff; rest of the primaries and the secondaries are marked, 
barred, and irregularly margined with buff. ‘Tail dark brown, 
with narrow wavy bars and margins of pale buff. 
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The bill appears to have been darkish horny black, orange 
at the gape; and the bare patch before and behind the eye 
orange-red. 

Wing 7°5 inches, tail 2°8, tarsus 2-4. 

The specimen here described was collected by Mr. Gedge, 
Mr. Jackson’s colleague, in whose honour I have named it. 

It is labelled as follows :— 

“@. Elgon-plains. Legs brown in front, reddish brown 
behind. Irides dark brown. 2. 11. 90.” 

This Francolin belongs to the group containing F. clapper- 
toni and F. rueppelli, and most probably F. hartlaubi; but I 
have never seen a specimen of the last-named species, which 
was described from an immature male obtained at Huilla, 
W. Africa. From the description, however, it would appear 
that /. hartlaubi is closely allied to the first two as well as 
to the present species. All these Francolins belong to a group 
characterized by having the outer webs of the outer primaries 
(which are dark brown) margined on the terminal half and 
barred on the basal half with buff, and either the terminal 
part of the inner webs almost entirely buff, as in F. clapper- 
toni and F. gedgu, or largely barred and marked with that 
colour, as in F. rueppelli and F. hartlaubi. Every feather of 
the breast and underparts is dark brown, margined with 


buff. 


These four species may be distinguished as follows :— 


I. Back of the neck and mantle olive-brown or dark 
brown, margined with white or pale buff. 
A. Feathers on the chest buff, with a wide brownish- 
black stripe down the middle. Terminal part 
of the inner webs of the inner primaries buff. A 
patch of black feathers above the gape. 
a. Top of the head and ground-colour of the 
upper parts reddish or olive-brown ; feathers 
of the mantle widely margined all round with 
splThES Highs sues c;, « xve arals cus) Seceue sree denen F, clappertoni. 
b. Top of the head and ground-colour of the rest 
of the upper parts rich dark brown; the 
feathers of the mantle narrowly margined 
on the sides with white .....ceeceeeceeees F., gedgii. 
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B. Feathers on the chest dark brown, narrowly mar- 
gined with buffy white. Terminal part of the 
inner webs of the inner primaries dark brown, 
marked and barred with buffand rust. Feathers 


above the gape white. (i. 2.0.5 s0~wams eeetaenren F, rueppelli. 
II. Back of the neck and mantle ashy brown, spotted 
with-fulvous and blask s)/sc20- G2 .26 G00 eet F. hartlaubi. 


3. FRANCOLINUS ELGONENSIS, Sp. NOv. 

In ‘ The Ibis’ for 1890 (p. 347) I published some notes on 
Francolinus gariepensis, Smith, and its allies—a group to 
which I added a new species, F. shelleyi. The present 
Francolin makes one more of the same section. 

Adult female. Most nearly allied to F. shelleyi, from which 
it differs in having the head black, each feather being edged 
with rufous; the fore part, sides, and back of the neck and 
nape, between the upper black and white stripes, rufous- 
chestnut, each feather ornamented with a round terminal 
black spot; superciliary stripes and the sides of the nape 
between the upper and lower black and white stripes buff. 
The feathers of the back and rest of upper parts rich black, 
edged and barred with sandy brown and buff, and with the 
buff shaft-stripes much reduced in width. The chest and 
breast-feathers either chestnut with a subterminal wavy black 
bar, or chestnut on the outer web and buff barred with black 
on the inner; the belly and rest of underparts black, tipped 
and barred with buff mixed with rufous. The primaries 
and the inner secondaries bright chestnut, barred and mottled 
with black towards the tip; and the outer secondaries dark 
brown, with regular narrow bars of buff and rufous on both 
webs. Wing 6:9 inches, tail 3°2, tarsus 1°8. 

Mr. Jackson’s notes are as follows :— 

“Oo adult. Irides brown. Baill dusky horn, lower mandible 
fading into white horn at base. Legs pale yellowish white. 
Shot out of a flock of four at 11,000 feet, Elgon, 15. 11. 90. 
Think it is the same kind as seen on Mau at 9000 feet.” 


4, FRANCOLINUS STREPTOPHORUS, Sp. Nov. 
This species is not very nearly allied to any known to me, 
nor does it conveniently fall into any of the known groups; 
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but it comes closest, on the whole, to F. granti and its allies 
(see Grant, Ibis, 1890, p. 845). 

Of this new bird there are four examples—a young and 
an adult female and two fully adult males. The plumage of 
both sexes on the head, back, wings, rump, and tail closely 
resembles that of F. granti already described by me in the 
above-mentioned paper; but the mantle and upper chest 
(of which the feathers are barred with black and white), and 
the chestnut nape, sides of the neck, sides of the throat, 
cheeks, lores, and superciliary stripe, distinguish the present 
species at a glance from every other known Francolin. More- 
over, the feathers of the lower back, rump, and scapulars are 
largely blotched on one or both webs with rich brown; the 
superciliary stripe and the hinder part of the chestnut cheek 
and side of throat are edged above with white. The chin and 
throat are also white, some of the feathers round the edges 
tipped with chestnut. The lower chest and rest of under- 
parts are pale buff, the former crossed with wavy black bars 
only, and the latter, especially on the sides and flanks, with 
large oblong black blotches on one or both webs of the 
feathers, and wavy bars of the same colour. 

Neither sex bears any trace of a spur. 

6. Wing 6:2 inches, tail 2°7, tarsus 1:55. 

@. Wing 5:9 inches, tail 2°5, tarsus 1°5. 

The following are Mr. Jackson’s notes :— 

“Trides bright brown. Bill dusky; gape and base of 
lower mandible yellow. Legs dull yellow. Noticed in pairs 
or singly, and first seen at S. foot of Elgon, 1. iii. 90.” 


5. LopHocERos JACKSONI, sp. nov. 

This very distinct species of Hornbill, of which only one 
adult specimen was obtained in Suk, north of Kavirondo, is 
most nearly allied to L. deckeni (Cab.) from Teita and Lamu, 
but may be at once distinguished by having the wing-coverts 
ornamented with subterminal oval white spots, these coverts 
being uniform black in L. deckeni. 

Total length 19°5 inches, wing 7°5, tail 8°6, tarsus 1'5. 

The specimen is labelled :— 

“ g. Torquel, Suk. 27. xii. 89.” (F. J. Jackson.) 
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XVI.—WNotices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
1. Berlepsch and Leverkiihn on South-American Birds. 


[Studien tiber einige siidamerikanische Vogel, nebst Beschreibungen 
neuer Arten. Von Hans y. Berlepsch und Paul Leverkiihn. ‘ Ornis, 
wi. p, 1. 

Graf v. Berlepsch and Herr Leverkiihn give us an account 
of the results of their examination of the specimens of birds 
in the Museum of Kiel which were collected by the late 
Prof. Behn during his voyage round the world in the Danish 
corvette ‘Galatea’ in the years 1845-47. During the stay 
of the ‘ Galatea’ in South America, Prof. Behn crossed the 
interior of that continent, and obtained many interesting 
land-birds (¢f. Leverkiihn in J. f. O. 1889, p. 101). The 
authors give us excellent notes on 35 species, amongst which 
are described as new species Synallaxis cabanisi, S. hetero- 
cerca, Dendrornis lineatocapilla, and Myrmotherula behni, 
and, as new subspecies, Zroglodytes furvus rex, Myiarchus 
tyrannulus chlorepiscius, Grallaria imperator intercedens, 
and Chlorenas plumbea bogotensis. Three species are pro- 
vided with provisional names—Llainia lophotes, Myiarchus 
bahie, and Heterocercus angosture. The following species 
are figured :—Dendrornis lineatocapilla, Myrmotherula behni, 
Chasiempis sandwichensis jr., Homorus galathea, and Grallaria 
haplonota. 


2. Blasius on new Birds from the Sooloo Islands. 

[Die wichtigsten Ergebnisse von Dr. Platen’s ornithologischen For- 
schungen auf den Sulu-Inseln. Von Prof. Dr, Wilh. Blasius, Sonderabdr. 
a, Cabanis’ J. f. O. Jahrg. 1890, p. 187. ] 

After a short résumé of our authorities on the birds of the 
Sooloo group, Dr. Blasius gives us an account of a collection 
of 304 skins made by Dr. Platen and his wife in 1887 in 
Jolo-Sooloo, and transmitted to Herr Nehrkorn. The new 
species and subspecies, some of which have been already 
characterized in the ‘ Braunschweigische Anzeige, are 
Prioniturus discurus suluensis, Thriponax javensis suluensis, 
Eudynamis mindanensis albo-maculata, Ceyx margarethe, 
C. suluensis, Hyloterpe homeyeri, and Criniger haynaldi. In 
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all 21 species are thus added to the Avifauna of the Sooloo 
group. 


3. Blasius on Birds from Mindanao. 

[Die von Herrn Dr. Platen und dessen Gemahlin im Sommer 1889 
bei Daodo auf Mindanao gesammelten Vogel. Von Prof. Dr. Wilh. 
Blasius. J. f. O. 1890, p. 144.] 

Dr. W. Blasius received the collection of birds made by 
Dr. Platen and his wife in Mindanao in the summer of 1889 
from Herr Nehrkorn for identification, and found amongst 
them examples of 31 species new to the fauna of Mindanao. 
Of these 31 species 7 (Ptilopyga mindanensis, Mixornis 
plateni, Micropus nehrkorni, Muscicapula mindanensis, Arach- 
nothera clare, Ceyx platene, and Ceyx margarethe) are 
regarded as new to science, and were described in the 
‘Braunschweigische Anzeige’ of March and April last. 
Their characters are now repeated. The separate copy before 
us is dated August Ist, 1890. 


4. Brusina on the Birds of Croatia and Slavonia. 

[Motriocem pticjega Svijeta. Naputak i popis Domadih ptica. Sas- 
tavio S, Brusina, Glasnika Hry. Naravosloy. DruZtva v.] 

A résumé in French, appended to this memoir, informs us 
‘that it contains a translation of the instructions of the Com- 
mittees of Austria and Hungary and of that of Dr. R. Blasius 
as regards preparations for the Ornithological Congress of 
1891 at Budapest. This is followed by a complete list of the 
birds of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, together with 
those of Istria, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Servia, and Montenegro 
—that is, of all the Croato-Servian provinces. In this series 
408 species are enumerated. Of 304 of them, the author 
informs us, the National Zoological Museum of Agram 
possesses well-mounted examples, which number altogether 
nearly 3000 specimens. 


5. Biittikofer on Birds from Liberia. 


[Zoological Researches in Liberia. On a series of Birds collected by 
Mr. A. T. Demery in the district of Grand Cape Mount. By J. Biitti- 
kofer. Notes Leyd. Mus, xii. p. 197.) 


SER. VI.—VOL. III. K 
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The author gives us an account of two collections made 
by Mr. A. T. Demery, who has been specially prepared for 
this service in the Leyden Museum, in Western Liberia. 
Specimens of 87 species are in the series, of which two, 
Zosterops demeryi and Z. obsoleta, are described as new to 
science. Several others are new to Liberia. A _ single 
female example of Charadrius forbesi (Shelley, Ibis, 1883, 
p- 561) was obtained. A series of examples of Hirundo rustica 
are described, which confirm Sharpe and Dresser’s statement 
that our Swallows arrive in their winter-quarters with the 
under surface nearly, in some instances quite, white, but 
shortly after their arrival (not shortly before their departure, 
as supposed by Sharpe and Dresser) change their colour by 
moulting into a deep buff, and retain it until they leave for 
the north again. 

The species of birds known to the author from Liberia are 
now 2388 in number. 


6. Coues’s Handbook of Ornithology. 


[Handbook of Field and General Ornithology. A Manual of the 
structure and classification of Birds, with instructions for collecting and 
preserving specimens, By Professor Elliott Coues, M.A., M.D. London : 
Macmillan, 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 344.} 

This is an English reprint of the introductory portion of 
Dr. Coues’s well-known ‘ Key to North-American Birds,’ 
published in 1884. Of the character and value of this 
excellent piece of work we have already expressed ourselves 
in tolerably emphatic terms (see Ibis, 1885, p. 100), and 
we need not now repeat them. It may suffice to say that 
in our opinion there is no information of this sort that 
we are acquainted with so well compiled and so likely to be 
useful to the ornithological student as that contained in the 
present essays, and that our best thanks are due to Messrs. 
Macmillan for reprinting them in this convenient form—only 
we do not understand why they should have waited so long 
to doit. And it would have been better perhaps to have 
arranged with the author to revise the work. Science moves 
fast now-a-days, and after seven years many statements that 
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would have been quite accurate at the time of writing them 
require correction. 


7. Feilden on the Domicile of the Diablotin. 


[The Deserted Domicile of the Diablotin in Dominica. By Col. H. W. 
Feilden, F.G.8., C.M.Z.S. Trans. Norfolk & Norw. Nat. Soc. v. p. 24.] 

The Capped Petrel or Diablotin (Cstrelata hesitata) 
formerly bred on the tops of the mountains of Dominica, 
but seems to have been exterminated by the Opossums 
(Didelphys cancrivora) which have been recently introduced. 
Col. Feilden gives us an interesting account of his visit to 
the former homes of this Petrel, and much useful information, 
extracted from the works of old authors, on its habits and on 
the various modes of capturing it formerly prevalent. 


8. Gigloli on the Results of the Ornithological Investiga- 
tion of Italy. 

[Primo Resoconto dei Risultati della Inchiesta Ornitologica in Italia. 
Parte seconda. Avifaune Locali. Risultati della Inchiesta Ornitologica 
nelle singole provincie. Compilato dal Dottore Enrico Hillyer Giglioli. 
8yo. Firenze, 1890, pp. 693. ] 

_ We have already noticed the first part of this report*. The 

second, now before us, contains the special reports on the 
birds of the different subregions or provinces into which the 
author has divided the area of the Italian Avifauna, and con- 
tains a large mass of information. 

We observe that Dr. Giglioli believes that he has once 
seen an example of Sttta whiteheadi near Ponte alla Leccia, 
in Corsica, in September 1877. 


9. Hartlaub on Emin Pasha’s new Birds. 


[ Ueber einige neue von Dr. Emin Pascha im inneren Ostafrika entdeckte 
Arten, Von Dr, G. Hartlaub. J. f. O. 1890 (April number).] 

Dr. Emin Pasha has sent the specimens of birds collected 
during his transit from the Albert Nyanza to Bagomoyo to 
his old correspondent Dr. Hartlaub, who is engaged in 


* See ‘Ibis,’ 1890, p. 114. 
K2 
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working them out. In the meanwhile four species believed 
to be new are described under the following names :—JNecta- 
rinia filiola, Burnesia reichenowi, Bradypterus alfredi, and 
Pratincola emme. 


10. Holtz on the Irruption of Syrrhaptes of 1888. 


[Ueber das Steppenhuhn, Syrrhaptes paradoxus, Il., und dessen zweite 
Masseneinwanderung in Europa im Jahre 1888. Von Ludwig Holtz. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1890. | 

This is in continuation of the author’s memoir on the 
same subject published at Greifswald in 1888. He now 
finds it expedient to preface this account of his later 
investigations by more than twenty pages of extracts from 
various writers, and especially from Radde, which have 
been known to our readers for upwards of a quarter of 
a century (Ibis, 1884, pp. 188-190). The most important 
part of the present treatise is that (pp. 40-50) in which 
he exposes the untrustworthiness of many reports of the 
breeding of Pallas’s Sand-Grouse in Germany, and then 
(pp. 51-57) recounts the very few instances in which there is 
good evidence of its having laid eggs in that country in 1888 ; 
but, through omission of the customary quotation marks, it is 
often hard to make out whether Herr Holtz is speaking from 
his own experience or from that of others. The precise number 
of eggs found in the Empire is given (p. 64) astwo sets of three 
each, with two single eggs in Schleswig- Holstein, and a single 
egg in Hanover; but in no case was a young bird observed. 
The rest of the treatise is occupied by an enumeration of 
occurrences observed in 1889, and a general summary of the 
whole. 


11. Hume and Oates’s Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds. 


[The Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds. By Allan O. Hume, C.B. 
Second Edition, by Eugene Oates. Vols. IL., IJ. With eight Portraits. 
Pp. 420 and pp. 461. 8vo. London, 1890, R. H. Porter.] 

Mr. Oates, we are glad to say, has found time to finish 
his new edition of Mr. Hume’s ‘ Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds’ before his return to India, and vols. 2 and 3, com- 
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pleting the work, are now before us. We have already noticed 
the first volume (Ibis, 1890, p. 374), which contains more 
or less information about the nests and eggs of 278 species 
of the Passerine Birds of India, and carries the subject down 
to the end of the Sturnide. In the second volume the 
Passeres are concluded, and the nesting and eggs of the birds 
of the Orders Eurylemi, Scansores, Upupe, Trogones, Co- 
lumbe, and Cuculi are treated of, comprising altogether 
295 species. Vol. 3, commencing with the Halcyones, con- 
tains all the remaining Orders, amongst which there are 
279 species spoken of. Altogether we have in this excellent 
work details more or less complete concerning the nidifica- 
tion of 852 species of Indian Birds. We must all admire the 
genius and industry of Mr. Hume in getting together this 
enormous mass of valuable information from every part of 
the Indian Empire, and we must all thank Mr. Oates for the 
handy and well-printed volumes in which he has reproduced 
it. The two volumes last issued are illustrated by nicely- 
executed portraits of Blanford, Ramsay, Godwin-Austen, 
Blyth, Tweeddale, Brooks, Bowdler Sharpe, and Davison— 
all names well known in the annals of Indian Ornithology. 


12. Lucas on Bird-skeletons collected by the ss.‘ Albatross.’ 


[Scientific Results of Explorations by the U. 8. Fish Commission 
Steamer ‘ Albatross’ —XIII. Catalogue of Skeletons of Birds collected 
at the Abrolhos Islands, Brazil, the Straits of Magellan, and the Gala- 
pagos Islands, in 1887-88. By Frederic A. Lucas. Proc. U. 8. Nat. 
Mus. xiii. p. 127.] 

The title of the paper sufficiently indicates the contents of 
this memoir. Skeletons of about 33 species were obtained 
in the localities above mentioned, the prize beimg one of 
Creagrus furcatus from the Galapagos. A large number of 
specimens in alcohol were also brought home. 


13. Martorelli on a Species of Limosa. 


[Nota Ornitologica sopra aleuni esemplari del Gen. Zimosa apparte- 
nenti alle specie Limosa lapponicu, Linn., e Limosa uropygialis, Gould, 
Del socio Dott. Giacinto Martorelli. Atti Soc, Ital. sci, nat. xxxiii. | 
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Dr. Martorelli’s theme is an example of a species of the 
genus Limosa obtained in Italy near Foggia. Having de- 
scribed and figured this bird, the author gives an account of 
the specimens of L. uropygialis, L. nove-zealandia, and L. 
lapponica in the Turati Collection (now in the Museo Civico 
of Milan, cf. Ibis, 1888, p. 150). He quotes other writers 
on this subject, and seems to be of opinion that the speci- 
men from Foggia must be referred to the Eastern form of 
the Bar-tailed Godwit, i.e. L. uropygialis. 


14. Merriam on the Birds of Arizona. 


[North American Fauna. No. 8. Results of a Biological Survey of 
the San Francisco Mountain Region and Desert of the Little Colorado, 
Arizona, Part IV. Annotated List of Birds. By Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 
Washington, 1890. | 


Arizona, in the extreme south-west corner of the great 
Republic, is traversed from north-west to south-east by a 
high escarpment, which marks the southern boundary of the 
great Colorado Plateau. San Francisco mountain, a volcanic 
peak on the edge of the plateau, which attains a height of 
over 12,700 feet, is cut off from the surrounding hills to a 
height of 8000 feet, and consequently offers an excellent 
field for the study of the different climates and zones of life 
resulting from high elevation in a southern position. Dr. 
Merriam spent the summer of 1889 on a physical survey 
of this mountain region, and of the “‘ Painted Desert of the 
Little Colorado”? which adjoins it to the north-east, and 
gives us the results of his expedition in the report now before 
us. He claims, amongst other things, to be able to show 
that there are but two primary life-areas in the Nearctic 
region—a northern (Boreal) and a southern (Subtropical), 
and that the three life-areas commonly accepted by American 
naturalists (the Eastern, Central, and Western Provinces) 
must consequently be abandoned altogether. 

As regards birds, with which we are more immediately 
concerned in this Journal, Dr. Merriam gives us a list of the 
species collected and observed within the area investigated, 
and many field-notes thereon. About 150 species are men- 
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tioned. Anthus pennsylvanicus was met with at the top of 
San Francisco mountain, and “probably breeds there.” 
Trochilus platycercus is ‘‘ very abundant” in the balsam- 
belt (8200-9200 feet) and in the upper part of the adjoining 
pine-belt, and was found breeding on the Douglas Fir, the 
characteristic tree of the balsam-belt. T. rufus was also 
“common in the pines.” The characteristic birds of the 
Painted Desert are said to be Amphispiza bilineata, A. belli 
nevadensis, Peucea ruficeps boucardi, Spizella breweri, Oro- 
scoptes montanus, Harporhynchus sp. inc., and Speotyto cuni- 
cularia hypogea. Altogether this is a very interesting report, 
and is well illustrated by maps and plans. 


15. Middendorff on the Birds of the Russian Baltic 
Provinces. 


(III. Ornithologischer Jahresbericht (1887) aus den Russischen Ostsee- 
Provinzen. Von E. yon Middendorff. 8vo, Wien: 1890.] 


Dr. E. von Middendorff sends usa copy of his third annual 
report on the Ornithology of the Russian Baltic Provinces 
(cf. Ibis, 1889, p. 288), that is for the year 1887. The 
reporter was assisted by 23 observers in different places, 
of which particulars are given, as is also a general account 
of the state of the prevalent weather in 1887. The special 
portion of the memoir which follows contains notices of 146 


species. 


16. Murray on Indian Game Birds. 


[The Edible and Game Birds of British India, with its Dependencies 
and Ceylon. With Woodcuts, Lithographs, and Coloured Ilustrations. 
By James A. Murray, F.S.A.L. Royal 8vo. London and Bombay : 1889. ] 


This work contains descriptions of 245 “edible and game 
birds ” found in British India, and may be useful to Indian 
sportsmen, as being portable in form and of small bulk. 
We cannot say much in praise of the illustrations, most of 
which are borrowed from the author’s ‘Zoology of Sind. 
They may, however, assist in identification. 
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17. Radde on the Birds of the Caucasus. 


[Vierter Nachtrag zur Ornis Caucasica. Von Dr, Gustay Radde in 
Tiflis, Ornis, vi. p. 400 (1890). ] 

In the new number of ‘ Ornis’ will be found a “ fourth 
supplement” by Dr. Radde to his ‘Ornis Caucasica.’ It 
contains a number of interesting notes upon the birds of this 
country * by the author and his assistant workers on the 
Caucasian avifauna. A fifth supplement is promised to 
appear shortly. Dr. Radde’s so-called ‘‘ Porphyrio veterum” 
(well-figured in ‘ Ornis Caucasica,’ pl. xxiv.) from the Len- 
koran district is, we believe, identical with the Indian P. 
poliocephalus. It has been already shown (Ibis, 1879, p. 195) 
that there is no such name as “ veterum, 8. G. Gmelin,” and, 
as Mr. Seebohm has stated (Ibis, 1884, p. 429), the Caspian 
bird (which the traveller 8. F. Gmelin referred to as the 
“‘ Porphyrio” of the ancients) is the same as the Indian species, 
and quite distinct from P. ceruleus of Southern Europe. 


18. Ramsay on the Birds in the Australian Museum. 

[Supplement to the Catalogue of the Australian Accipitres, or Diurnal 
Birds of Prey, in the Collection of the Australian Museum at Sydney, 
N. 8. W. By E. P. Ramsay, LL.D., Curator. 8vo. Sydney: 1890. 
Catalogue of the Australian Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey, in the 
Collection of the Australian Museum at Sydney, N.S. W. By E. P. 
Ramsay, LL.D., Curator. 8vo. Sydney: 1890. ] 

Dr, Ramsay has now resumed the publication of his cata- 
logue of the specimens of birds in the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, and has issued a supplement to the catalogue of 
Accipitres published in 1875, and a catalogue of the Striges. 
The first of these contains accounts of additional specimens 
of 9 species, amongst which are many in nestling-plumage. 
The Australian Owls all belong to two genera—Striv and 
Ninox—according to Dr. Ramsay’s views. Of Strix he recog- 
nized 4: species and 2 subspecies; of Ninow 9 species. Of the 
latter genus two recently described species are N. peninsularis, 
of Cape York, and N. albaria, of Lord Howe Island. The Aus- 
tralian Museum does not appear to contain specimens of these 
forms, and in most cases the list of specimens is not very long, 

* See also Dr, Radde’s ‘ Dritter Nachtrag,’ Ornis, iii. p. 457 (1887). 
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19. Ridgway on some Species of Xiphocolaptes. 


[Further Notes on the Genus X%phocolaptes of Lesson, By Robert 
Ridgway. Proc, U.S. Nat. Mus, xiii. p. 47. ] 


These are additional notes to Mr. Ridgway’s ‘ Review’ of 
the genus (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 256), and relate to a specimen 
in the Lafresnaye Collection labelled X. procerus, and to 
other specimens in the American Museum of Natural History. 


20. Salvadori on Birds collected by Loria. 


[Viaggio di Lamberto Loria nella Papuasia Orientale. I. & ITI. Colle- 
zioni Ornitologiche descritte da Tommaso Salvadori. Ann. Mus. Civ. 
Stor. Nat. Genova, ser. 2, ix. pp. 474 and 554. | 

Dr. Lamberto Loria left Florence in December 1888 on 
an expedition to the Austro-Malayan Archipelago, and after 
meeting his compatriot Fea (then on his return from Burmah) 
at Penang, went by Batavia, Timor, Port Darwin, and 
Thursday Island to Port Moresby. In these memoirs Count 
Salvadori gives us an account of Dr. Loria’s first two con- 
signments of birds in his usual accurate and methodical 
manner. At Penang examples of 5 species were obtained, 
none of which are of special interest. Timor is a territory 
_less often visited, and in two localities of this island speci- 

mens of 28 species were procured, amongst which were 
Stigmatops limbata, Oreicola melanoleuca, Geocichla peroni, 
and Padda fuscata. At Port Darwin, where Dr. Loria 
remained nine days in May, 32 species were met with. These 
were all known Australian birds, but some of them had not 
been recorded from this locality. 

The second memoir gives us an account of Dr. Loria’s 
first collection from South-east New Guinea, chiefly made at 
Port Moresby, and Rigo, to the east of that port. It con- 
tains 488 specimens, which are referred to 77 species. 
Amongst these are a new Aigotheles, like 4. wallaceit but 
larger, from Rigo, 4. lorie, and a new Pitta (P. lorie) allied 
to P. mackloti from Su-a-u, a small island near South Cape. 
Other noteworthy species exemplified in the collection are 
Ptilotis analoga, Pycnopygius strictocephalus, Sphecotheres 
salvadorii, Corvus salvadorii, and Carpophaga rubiensis. 
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21. Salvadori on the Occurrence of Cypselus affinis in Italy. 


(Il Cypselus affinis in Liguria. Nota di T. Salvadori. Ann. Mus. Civ. 
Stor. Nat. Genova, ser. 2, ix. p. 549. ] . 

This note records the occurrence at Genoa, on May 14th 
last, of a specimen of the widely-diffused Swift Cypselus 
affinis, which is thus added to the European avifauna. Its 
previously known localities nearest to Europe were Palestine 
(cf. Tristram, Faun. & FI. Pal. p. 83) and Tunis (Koenig, 
J. f. O. 1888, p. 188). Count Salvadori gives an exhaustive 
list of references, and an accurate description of this new 
European bird. 


22. Sandager on the Birds of the Mokohinou Islands. 


[Observations on the Mokohinou Islands and the Birds which inhabit 
them. By F.Sandager. Trans. N. Z. Inst. 1889, p. 286. } 

The Mokohinou group consists of a number of islands of 
volcanic formation lying about twelve miles north-west of 
Great Barrier Island, N.Z., and covered with a certain 
amount of scrubby vegetation. Numerous birds arrive there 
for breeding-purposes and as occasional visitors. Mr. 
Sandager records the occurrence of 12 land-birds, only 2 
of which appear to be resident, and of 22 waders and marine 
species. Amongst the latter are 12 Petrels, of which one is 
described as new (Puffinus zealandicus). A Penguin (Eu- 
dyptula undina) breeds there, but ‘ not in great numbers.” 


23. Schalow on the Avifauna of Brandenburg. 


[Neue Beitrige zur Vogelfauna von Brandenburg. Von Herman 
Schalow. J. f. O. 1890, p. 1.] 

Herr Schalow kindly sends us a separate copy of his 
“‘ New Contributions to the Avifauna of Brandenburg,” which 
we have perused with much interest, the writer being, as we 
all know, a first-rate authority on the subject. In 1886, on 
the occasion of the 59th assemblage of the ‘“ Deutsche 
Naturforscher und Aerzte” in Berlin, there was prepared and 
issued a memoir on the Vertebrata of the province of Bran- 
denburg. Of this memoir the part relating to the Birds 
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was undertaken by Dr. Carl Bolle. Dr. Bolle recognized 
278 species of birds as occurring in the province above men- 
tioned, whereas Herr Schalow in his last essay on the same 
subject had only allowed 267 (cf. Zeitschr. f.d. g. Orn. 1885, 
pp. 1-44). Herr Schalow now comments on this diversity, 
and gives a long series of critical notes upon the different 
species. Vultur monachus, which occurred in the shape of 
a single adult specimen in June 1888, seems to be the most 
important recent addition to the list. Then follows a revised 
nominal catalogue of the species of Brandenburg Birds, which 
are now brought up to 273 in number. The memoir is con- 
cluded by a “ Bibliographia ornithologica Marchica,’’ which 
contains the titles of the numerous publications on the sub- 
ject and short explanations. 


24. Seebohm on the Birds of the Japanese Empire. 


[The Birds of the Japanese Empire. By Henry Seebohm. With 
numerous woodcuts, London: Porter, 1890. 1 vol. large 8vo, pp. 386. | 

Mr. Seebohm’s studies of the Bird-lfe of Japan and its 
adjoining islands have resulted in the production of a hand- 
some octavo volume, which his brother Ornithologists will re- 
ceive with pleasure. Itis not a perfect history of the Avifauna 
‘of Japan, but it contains an excellent summary of the present 
state of our information of this very interesting subject, and, 
in the words of the author, is an “important contribution 
towards our knowledge of the geographical distribution of 
the Birds of the Palzearctic Region.” 

The work commences with an account of the literature 
relating to Japanese Birds, arranged chronologically. This 
commences with Pallas’s ‘ Zoographia,’ and is continued down 
to the most recent papers of Dr. Stejneger and Mr. Seebohm 
himself. We have then a disquisition on the geographical 
distribution of Japanese Birds. It is shown that of 381 
species included in Mr. Seebohm’s list, 146 are Palearctic 
generally, 139 Eastern Palearctic, 47 Tropical species coming 
from the south, and 49 only yet known as endemic to Japan, 
Various other details are given, from which we extract the 
following passage :—‘ The birds of Japan do not differ very 
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widely from the birds of the British Islands. It would be 
very remarkable if they did. The Japanese Islands bear 
almost exactly the same relation to the east coast of the 
Palearctic Region as the British Islands do to the west coast. 
The Palearctic Region, as defined by Sclater and Wallace, 
is a very clearly defined one so far as the majority of birds 
are concerned. ‘The range of many species extends from the 
British Islands across Europe and Siberia to Japan. Of 
course there is no species found both in Britain and in Japan 
but not in the intervening district. Cases of interrupted 
areas of distribution are almost unknown, though there are 
many cases in which West-European birds resemble more 
closely East-Asiatic ones than the Siberian races which inter- 
vene. This is unquestionably the most remarkable fact con- 
nected with the birds of Japan, and it is one that has not 
been insisted on as much as it ought to have been.” Mr. 
Seebohm gives as examples of this phenomenon Accentor 
rubidus and A. modularis, Garrulus japonicus and G. glan- 
darius, and Acredula trivirgata and A. rosea. 

The third and principal portion of Mr. Seebohm’s volume 
contains an account of the 381 species of Japanese birds, 
arranged according to his new system, with commentaries on 
their identification and distribution. The groups that are 
not represented in the Japanese avifauna are mentioned in 
their proper places, so that the whole of the new classification 
is exhibited. Very few synonyms are given—too few in our 
opinion, although it may be said that the repetition of useless 
synonyms is now-a-days a more frequent occurrence than 
their undue restriction. The numerous woodcuts are mostly 
old friends, but not on that account less useful or acceptable. 


25. Sharpe on the Birds of Fernando Noronha. 

[Notes on the Zoology of Fernando Noronha. By H. N. Ridley. 
Journ, Linn. Soc., Zool. xx. p. 477. Aves. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. | 

The birds obtained at Fernando Noronha by Messrs. 
Ridley and Ramage are referred by Mr. Sharpe to 7 species. 
Three of these are land-birds—Vireo gracilirostris, a repre- 
sentative form of V. magister, now described as new ; Elainea 
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ridleyana, a large-billed form of the widely-spread South- 
American HE. pagana; and Zenaida maculata, also a well- 
known South-American species. The 4 sea-birds are like- 
wise well-known. Besides these, Tachypetes aquila, a small 
Albatross, and three species of Waders were observed. 


26. Shufeldt on the Osteology of the Water-birds. 


[Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic and Sub-Axrctic 
Water-birds. Part VII. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., C.M.Z.S. Journ. 
Anat, & Physiol. xxiv. p. 543. ] 

This is the seventh of Dr. Shufeldt’s series of memoirs on the 
Osteology of the North-American Water-birds (¢f. Ibis, 1890, 
p- 460). It treats of the Longipennes, 2. e., the Stercorariide, 
Laride, and Rhynchopidz, which groups are regarded as 
of “family” value. It is illustrated by excellent woodcuts. 
This memoir was originally written five years ago, at which 
epoch, as the author informs us in a footnote, no skeletons 
of the Terns and only one imperfect skull of Rhynchops were 
available for comparison. He has now, however, the missing 
types at hand, and is, we are glad to hear, engaged on a 
complete treatise on the Osteology of North-American Birds. 


27. Shufeldt’s Myology of the Raven. 


[The Myology of the Raven (Corvus coraxr sinuatus). A Guide to the 
Study of the Muscular System in Birds. By R. W. Shufeldt. 545 pp. 
8vo. London: 1890, Macmillan & Co. ] 


Although the literature relating to the muscular anatomy 
of birds is very extensive, the present work is, as its author 
truly states, the only complete account of the muscles of a 
particular type. The Pigeon or the Fowl might perhaps have 
been a better selection, since in these birds there are several 
muscles present which are wanting in the Passeres ; and they 
are quite as readily obtainable. Nevertheless a careful and 
clearly illustrated account of any type of bird-life will prove 
very useful to students of this branch of anatomy; and it 
appears to us that the work has been well done, and may be 
safely followed as a reliable statement of facts. In Dr. 
Gadow’s chapter on “ Aves,” which forms a portion’ of 
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Bronn’s ‘ Thierreich,’ we already possess an excellent hand- 
book to the muscular system of birds in general, and the 
fact that it is written in German ought not now-a-days to be 
any hindrance to its use. But it is difficult to reconcile Dr. 
Shufeldt’s suggestion (p. vi of the Preface) that this is a 
disadvantage, with his long quotations (in one case amount- 
ing to eight pages) from the work in question, which are 
not translated. A few notes are given upon the muscles of 
birds other than the Raven, and some comparisons are made 
with Reptilian and Mammalian muscles. These latter com- 
parisons, however, consist almost exclusively of quotations 
from Prof. Mivart’s ‘ Elementary Anatomy.’ 


28. Spelman on a Collection of British Birds. 

[A descriptive Catalogue of William W. Spelman’s Collection of Birds 
shot in Norfolk and Suffolk prior to October 1888. 4to. 1888.] 

This is a catalogue of a mounted collection of specimens of 
birds obtained in Norfolk and Suffolk, belonging to Mr. 
William W. Spelman, of Bradeston House, Brundall. There 
are 86 cases, containing examples of about 150 species. Mr. 
Lowne, of Great Yarmouth, is the taxidermist who set them 
up. ‘The localities are in most cases exactly given. 


29. Stone on the Owls in the Collection of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

[Catalogue of the Owls in the Collection of the Academy of Natural . 
Sciences of Philadelphia. By Witmer Stone. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Philad. 1890, p. 124.] 

We are much pleased to find some one is again at work at 
the magnificent collection of birds in the Museum of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Mr. Stone, 
who has already catalogued the Muscicapide (see Proc. Phil. 
Acad. 1889, p. 146), now gives us an account of the Owls, 
of which the Academy appears to possess a good series, 
though the numbers of the specimens are not given. A few 
notes are added, besides the general localities. About 113 
species and subspecies are enumerated as represented in the 
Collection. 
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30. Tschusi zu Schmidhoffen’s ‘ Ornithologischer Jahrbuch.’ 


[Ornithologischer Jahrbuch. Organ fiir das palearktische Faunengebiet. 
Herausgegeben von Victor Ritter von T'schusi zu Schmidhoffen. Band I. 


Hefte 5-9, 1880. } 

We have now received parts 5 to 9 inclusive of this new 
ornithological journal, the inception of which has been 
already spoken of (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 461). They contain 
many papers of general interest, amongst which we may call 
attention to Herr Reiter’s discovery of three species new to the 
avifauna of Bosnia (Accipiter brevipes, Phileremos penicillata, 
and Anas marmorata). Dr. Carl Bolle contributes an article 
“Tn the Shadow of the Peak of Teneriffe,” which is based, 
we suppose, on old reminiscences; and Herr Leverkitihn 
writes on the ancient Avifauna of Pomerania. 


XVII.—Letiers, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


Tue following letters have been addressed to the Editor 
of ‘The Ibis ? :— 


Srr,—In your last issue of ‘The Ibis’ (1890, p. 359) 
appears a very interesting account of the habits of the Blue- 
billed Duck (EHrismatura ferruginea) of Buenos Ayres, by 
Mr. J. Graham Kerr, and the fact of their being similar 
to those of our Australian representative, H. australis, 
may perhaps be worthy of being placed on record in your 
Journal. 

As I have stated, the habits of this Duck observed by me 
here, during the winter and spring of last year (1889), are 
identical with the Buenos-Ayres species, even to the peculiar 
manner of courtship adopted by the male bird, so amusingly 
described by Mr. Kerr, and its then strong resemblance to 
an Ornithorhynchus, also as regards the difficulty and, as it 
proved in my case, impossibility of shooting these birds, 
owing to their extraordinary powers of instantaneous diving. 

Hitherto Western Australia has always—if I do not mis- 
take—been regarded as the exclusive habitat of this bird; 
but that it does occasionally, though it would seem very 
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rarely, wander far beyond the boundaries of that colony is 
evidenced by my having, as stated above, met with it on 
several occasions during the winter and spring of last year. 
This period was an extremely wet one over the whole of 
Australia, and particularly so in this usually dry portion of 
New South Wales; and, as a result, this and several other 
species of aquatic birds that I had not previously observed 
during a residence of thirty years in this locality appeared here. 
On one occasion I had the good fortune to discover a nest 
which contained two eggs just on the point of hatching, and 
on which the female was sitting, whilst only a few yards 
distant the male, evidently proud of his charge, was swim- 
ming about in company with six or seven newly hatched 
young ones. Unfortunately, when I came suddenly on this 
family-scene I had no gun, otherwise, from my close proxi- 
mity to the birds before they observed me, I could scarcely 
have failed to obtain a specimen. I came quite close to the 
birds before they observed me, the female dropping from 
the nest like a lump of lead, and disappearing beneath the 
water the instant she did so, whilst the male and young ones 
dived at once, and none of them reappeared until they had 
put some sixty yards between themselves and me. The nest 
was a neatly-made structure composed of rushes, but without 
any lining, and was placed in a low dense polygonum bush 
some six or eight inches above the water. The eggs were 
very large for the size of the bird, white in colour, and of a 
very coarse texture. As a proof that this was not an excep- 
tional instance of this rare bird breeding here, I may men- 
tion that, on a subsequent occasion, on another sheet of 
water some 25 miles distant, I saw another brood of young 
ones in company with their parents. 

I was very eager to obtain a specimen of this bird to send 
to my friend Dr. E. P. Ramsay, of the Sydney Museum, but 
I regret to say that all my efforts in that direction were 
fruitless; for although I repeatedly fired at them, some- 
times not more than forty yards distant, I never succeeded 
in killing one, nor, so far as I could judge, even hitting 
them, for, as Mr. Kerr remarks, “the duck was too sharp 
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for me.” One instant there would be a duck swimming, or 
rather floating, within easy range, the next a flash and 
report, and the Duck would calmly reappear some 50 or 60 
yards further off, apparently uninjured, quietly floating as 
before, and with his tail cocked straight up as if in de- 
rision. This was the case in every instance, and I at last 
gave up the attempt to obtain an example in disgust; and 
had I been in any way superstitious, I should certainly have 
regarded the creature as something uncanny and bearing 
a charmed life; for I may mention that on the same occa- 
sions, and at longer ranges, I had no difficulty in killing 
the Large Grebe (Podiceps australis) and the Musk Duck 
(Biziura lobatus), both of which are expert divers. 
I am, yours &c., 

Yandembah Station, K. H. Bennett. 

Booligal, N. 8. Wales, 
Sept. 18, 1890. 


—_——— ——_—_ 


Sir,—I am given to understand that there is still some 
doubt as to the number of eggs laid at a sitting by the Sooty 
and Noddy Terns. Having been to Ascension and also to 
one of their great breeding-places in the West Indies, per- 
haps I may be able to throw some light on the question. 
First, as to Ascension. Nobody there has ever heard of 
more than one egg being laid by the Sooty Tern (Sterna fuli- 
ginosa) ; and as the birds breed in hundreds of thousands, it 
is hardly likely that they would all change their nature and 
cease to lay more than one, when in other parts of the world 
they are reputed to lay three, simply because some of their 
nests or, rather, eggs are taken, for food principally, by the 
small number of people in the island, and the island has 
only been occupied for about 50 or 60 years. I was there 
18 years ago, and they only laid one egg then. 

On 13th June last, when cruising off the south coast of 
Jamaica in H.M.S. ‘ Pylades,’ I anchored off Morant Cays, 
which consists of a round coral-patch, with four or five 
fathoms of water and four small sand islands on it. The 
islands lie about 60 miles S8.E. of Jamaica, and are occa- 
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sionally visited by a schooner for gathering eggs and obtaining 
turtle. The eggs are sold in the market for cooking and 
eating, and are called Boobies’ eggs. It was blowing a 
strong “ trade,’ and I had some difficulty in landing on 
S.E. Island, and was quite unable to do so on the lee side, 
but, strange to say, succeeded on the weather side, there 
being a reef between the island and the breakers, which 
formed a natural breakwater. To leeward of this I found 
a small sheltered spot where I and my two companions, 
Lieut. Edward Hunter-Blair and Lieut. Douglas Nicholson, 
landed. My boat’s crew had brought tubs and buckets to 
put the eggs m, and we brought back sufficient for all hands. 
The island was partly covered with a low bush, about 18 
inches high. Underneath and in the open, on the bare 
ground, without any sign of a nest or even of a made hollow, 
and often so close together that the birds were almost 
touching, were seated thousands of Sooty Terns, all with 
their heads the same way, 7. e. all pointing to the wind. 

There was a comparatively small number of Noddies 
(Anous stolidus), and they usually kept together, though in 
the midst of the Sooties. Their nests—which were a shape- 
less mass of seaweed and rubbish and quite flat, without any 
hollow in the centre that was appreciable, and which usually 
had either stones or shells in addition to the single egg— 
were usually placed on top of the low bushes and sometimes 
on the ground; but a nest was always used. The birds, 
both Sooty and Noddy Terns, were very tame, and often we 
had to touch a bird with one foot to make it move off the 
nest, and it would then flutter off a few feet and return 
again immediately we moved away. All the time we were 
on the island tens of thousands of the Terns were flying 
round screaming, close over our heads; and they became so 
bold that, to prevent them flying into our faces, we had to 
continually drive them off with sticks. I had particularly 
requested my companions and the men of my boat to be 
very careful and let me at once know if in any case more 
than a single egg had been deposited in any nest; but no 
such case was discovered. In all cases, both of Sooty and 
Noddy Terns, only a single egg was found. 
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There is a very enthusiastic young naturalist at Kingston, 
named Mr. Charles Turner, and I have had many conver- 
sations with him. He also has visited Morant Cays, and 
agrees with me that one egg is all that the Sooty and 
Noddy Terns lay and sit on at one time, though it is certain 
that they hatch out other eggs during the season. 

In 1885 I was cruising in H.M.S. ‘Starling’ in the Red 
Sea, off the Soudan coast, and on one of the small island- 
reefs I found a breeding-place of the smaller Sooty Tern 
(Sterna anestheta). It was after the breeding-season ; but 
the ground was covered with their burrows, and I found six 
or eight eggs in deserted nests. The nests were made by 
burrowing between tufts of coarse grass and into the sand 
for about 1 foot or 18 inches, and I never found more than 
a single egg in any nest, so it appears that this species also 
lays only one egg. 

Yours &c., 
H.MLS. ‘ Pylades,’ James B. Youne. 


North-American and West-Indian 
Station, Oct. 9, 1890. 


_ S1r,—I have recently obtained an English-killed example 
of Coracias indicus, an adult, shot at Muckton, near Louth, 
in this county, on Oct. 27, 1883, by a cottager. The bird 
was perched at the time on a heap of manure. 

It was received in the flesh by a local taxidermist, m 
whose shop I saw it shortly afterwards, during the time he 
was setting it up. It was closely bound with coarse cotton- 
thread over slips of wood to keep the feathers in position 
when drying. 

The occurrence was recorded in the Migration Report for 
1883, p. 47, and in ‘The Zoologist,’ 1884, p. 185, but erro- 
neously there as Coracias garrulus, the colour of the breast 
and back, so far as these could be examined, leading me to 
think that it was probably an immature example of that 
species. Without going into further details, I may say there 
is perfectly satisfactory evidence that the bird was obtained 
as described, and that there is no possibility of its having been 
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exchanged for any foreign skin of a Roller; there are also 
no indications of its having been an escaped bird. 

Both Professor Newton and Mr. Dresser, who have seen 
and kindly examined our Lincolnshire bird, agree that it is 
undoubtedly C. indicus. 

Altogether about one hundred occurrences of the Roller 
have been recorded in the British Isles, chiefly in the southern 
and eastern counties. No doubt the greater number are still in 
public or private collections and accessible for examination ; 
it would be interesting to learn if any of them can be referred 
to the Eastern form. 

The Roller was first noted as a visitor to our shores by 
Sir Thomas Browne, who described a specimen obtained in 
Norfolk in May 1664; he was not, however, aware of the 
name of his bird. The passage having reference to it is 
very remarkable, and will be found, quoted from Wilkin’s 
edition of Browne’s works, in Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of Norfolk ’ 
(vol. i. pp. 812, 313). Although the description, compared 
with the light of the present day, is somewhat imperfect, 
there cannot be any doubt that the bird was a Roller of 
some sort, but it was clearly not C. garrulus; what, then, 
was it? 

The matter has been referred to the highest possible 
authority on Rollers—Mr. Dresser; he writes as follows :— 
“T have carefully looked at the reference in Stevenson’s 
‘Birds of Norfolk,’ and certainly the description does not 
apply to Coracias garrulus m any stage of plumage. It 
agrees to some extent with C. indicus; but he says nothing 
of the striation on the throat and breast, and his description 
of the tail ‘greenish,’ ‘the extremities of the outer tail- 
feathers thereof white with an eye of green,’ does not agree 
with any Roller that I know.” 

We certainly cannot expect the description of more than 
two hundred years ago to be minutely accurate ; and I think 
there is nothing in Sir Thomas Browne not mentioning the 
throat-stripes on the bird (if it had any). The “eye of 
green” in the tail raises a greater difficulty, but the ex- 
pression may have meant only the green patch on the rectrices. 
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I think we may consider the weight of evidence in this de- 
scription to be at least suggestive of the occurrence of 
Coracias indicus in Norfolk in 1664. 

Yours &e., 


Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, Joun Corpeavx. 
Oct. 9, 1890, 


Srr,—On the 11th of September last a Pectoral Sandpiper 
(Tringa maculata) was shot on Breydon Water, Great Yar- 
mouth, by a tourist, who forwarded it in the flesh to Mr. 
Southwell for identification, through an amateur birdstuffer. 

On the 12th Sept. two more were shot in the same locality, 
on the marshes adjoining Breydon, by Mr. F. Smith, but 
one of them, being only wounded, was not recovered till the 
following day. All three specimens are in immature plu- 
mage. The last two proved on dissection to be a male 
and female, which were nicely mounted by Mr. Lowne, 
naturalist, Yarmouth, in whose shop I saw them shortly 
after they were killed. 

Strange to say, the first example of this Sandpiper re- 
corded as having been obtained in Great Britain was killed 
on the same piece of water on the 17th of October, 1830, 
since which several others have been procured in that neigh- 
bourhood (vide Yarrell, vol. iii. pp. 368, 369). 

Yours &c., 


Herringefleet Hall, Lowestoft, E. A. Butter, Lt.-Col. 
Oct. 21, 1890. 


Sir,—lIn the last number of ‘The Ibis’ Dr. Giinther has 
pointed out a very peculiar modification.of the covering of 
the heel in very young Wrynecks (lyna torquilla), the skin 
of that part being greatly thickened and forming a pro- 
minent pad, the surface of which is studded with obtusely 
conical tubercles. This is not an isolated fact, as the same 
thing is found in young Capitonide. Lieut. Goffin, in the 
‘Muséum des Pays-Bas,’ Buccones, p. 16 (note), after having 
noticed that the young birds of the genus Megalema have 
the bristles at the base of the bill longer than in the adult 
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birds, writes as follows :—‘“‘ J’ai observé un caractére plus 
curieux encore, et par lequel on peut immédiatement dis- 
tinguer Voiseau adulte des jeunes ; savoir, que ces derniers 
ont constamment le talon muni de protubérances coniques 
et pointues, que l’on remarque méme tres distinctement dans 
les plus petites especes. Ce phénoméne remarquable a sans 
doute un certain but dans l’économie de l’oiseau non encore 
parvenu a l’état adulte, puisque ces protubérances s’écaillent 
et disparaissent parfaitement dans un Age plus avancé.”’ 

I have pointed out the same thing in my ‘ Catalogo Sis- 
tematico degli Uccelli di Borneo,’ p. 35; and 1 am under 
the impression that it happens also in the Woodpecker. 
Two years ago I shot two young birds of the Green Wood- 
pecker, and I have a vague recollection of having noticed 
the presence of the tuberculated pad on the heel, only I did 
not attach much importance to it, as I thought that the fact 
was well known. Yours &c., ; 


London, Natural History Museum, T. Satvaport. 
Noy. 4, 1890. 


Srr,—May I draw your attention to a slight error in your 
columns? In ‘The Ibis’ of last October, p. 410, the Cor- 
moraut is stated to use its wings when diving. I wonder 
how this has been ascertained ; for it is diametrically opposed 
to the opinions of many keen observers, by one of whom 
the passage has been pointed out to me, as they are good 
enough to consider me an authority upon these birds. 

I cannot imagine how anyone could get near enough 
to a wild diving Cormorant to see what it does under the 
surface. Now facts are stubborn things to deal with; and 
as I have kept these birds all my life, and have had one that 
reached the age of twenty-three, I think I may fairly be 
considered an authority on this subject. My Cormorants, 
with which I am constantly catching fish, never use their wings 
under the water, but keep them very tight and close to their 
bodies. They only propel themselves by their feet, which are 
thrown far astern, and used very much like the screw of a 
steamer ; at the same time the long neck is drawn in, to be 
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shot out when within the proper distance of a fish. This, 
by-the-bye, has been well illustrated in Mr. Frohawk’s ex- 
cellent plate, which accompanied my article on Cormorant- 
fishing in ‘The Field’ of October 18, p. 571. As a further 
proof that the wings are never used, I will refer to the 
Fisheries Exhibition, where Richard Cosgrave, now in Lord 
Lilford’s service, exhibited my Cormorant, called “ The 
Subinspector.” It was shown in a very large glass tank, 
with a quantity of artificial rockwork, which often served 
the fish as a safe retreat from their enemy. There could 
be no mistake as to its non-use of the wings; and this ex- 
hibition was a daily one before hundreds of spectators. If 
still more proof is required, an accident which befell one of 
my Cormorants will, I think, be sufficient for all reasonable 
people. Many years ago one of my birds broke one of its 
wing so badly that it could not be set ; for, as in all diving- 
birds, Cormorants’ bones are very hollow and contain air. 
This being the case, I took the bird to a young surgeon, now 
eminent in his profession, who kindly amputated the whole 
wing. When the patient recovered, it dived perfectly and 
caught fish quite well, which is surely a good proof that the 
wings are not used in diving. 
I am, Sir, yours &e., 
' Nov. 6, 1890. F, H. Sarvin. 


Srr,—I daresay it will interest you to learn that some time 
ago (14th October) we received at the Zoological Gardens, 
Amsterdam, a young specimen of Emberiza aureola. The bird 
was caught at Harderwyk, prov. Gelderland, and is the first 
specimen of its kind obtained in Holland. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 


S’eraveland, Hilversum, Holland, F. E. Buaauw. 
10th Dec., 1890. 


The Spotted-billed Pelican (Pelecanus manillensis).—- 
This Indian representative of P. rufescens I have never seen 
alive. I should much like to get specimens of it for the 
Zoological Society’s Collection, where, so far as I know, it 
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has never been exhibited (see my notes, P. Z. 8S. 1868, p. 264, 
and 1871, p. 634). According to the new edition of 
Hume’s ‘ Nests and Eggs’ (iii. p. 276), Mr. Oates found it 
breeding in enormous numbers in Lower Burmah, on the 
Sitang River below Shwaygheen, so perhaps Major Bingham, 
now, I believe, at Moulmein, might be able to help us in 
this matter. Col. Legge found it nesting at Uduwila Tank, 
near Tissa Maha Rama, in the south-east of Ceylon, so that 
it might be obtained in this locality also.—P. L. 8. 


Phasianus humie from a new Locality—Of this fine 
Pheasant, originally discovered by Mr. Hume in Munipur, 
and subsequently described and figured, from specimens 
obtained in the same district, by Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen 
(see P. Z. 8. 1882, p. 715), an adult male specimen, as we are 
informed by Mr. W. L. Sclater, has lately been received 
from a different locality. This specimen was obtained by 
Capt. Daly in the vicinity of the Ruby Mines in Upper 
Burmah and presented by him to the Indian Museum. It 
would appear, therefore, that the range of this species is 
wider than has been heretofore supposed. 


New or Rare British Birds.—The occurrence on the Welsh 
coast, in Cardigan Bay, of a rare Petrel, (Estrelata torquata, 
Macg., is recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ for December last 
(p. 454). The species was originally discovered by John 
Macgillivray in the island of Aneiteum, New Hebrides, but 
has also occurred in the Fijis (¢f. Salvin, Ibis, 1888, p. 360). 

A specimen of the “ Baltimore Oriole ” of North America 
(Icterus baltimore) is stated to have been ‘‘ caught alive in an 
exhausted condition ”’ at Balta Sound, Shetland, in September 
last. It is possible, however, that this may have been an 
escaped cage-bird. See ‘ Field,’ Ixxvi. p. 746, and ‘ Zoologist,’ 
1890, p. 457. 

At the meeting of the Zoological Society of London held 
on Noy. 18th last, Mr. F. Menteith Ogle, F.Z.S., exhibited 
a specimen of the Red-breasted Flycatcher (Muscicapa parva) 
that he had himself shot on the beach at ap igeag the-Sea, 
Norfolk, on Sept. 13th, 1890. 
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Obituary. Joun Hancocx.—By the death of Mr. John 
Hancock, which occurred at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 
11th of October last, we have lost an ornithologist of a kind 
almost unique, and another of the few links which still con- 
nect us with our predecessors of the end of the last and 
beginning of the present century has been broken. Though 
no less venerable for his age—he was 84 years old—than for 
his character, he was personally known to but few outside 
of the town in which he so long lived. There, however, he 
had many friends, even before he had enriched its Museum 
with the fine ornithological collection he bestowed upon it in 
1884. Losing his father, who was a-tradesman in New- 
castle, while yet a child, John Hancock received but a poor 
education, a deficiency deeply felt by him in after years, 
and doubtless one of the reasons why it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he could be induced to lay before the 
public any of the store of knowledge which he possessed, 
It is said, and can well be believed, that he, like his brother 
Albany (who rose to so great scientific fame), was from his 
boyhood devoted to the study of Natural History, and never 
lost an opportunity of prosecuting it that the intervals of 
business presented. In 1826 Bewick wrote of him as “a 
young friend and promising naturalist ;”’ and just twenty-one 
years after Hancock superintended a new edition of the 
famous ‘ British Birds, the value of which people are 
beginning to recognize, for owing to the care taken, first in 
cleaning the old blocks, and then in printing from them 
with the best of ink—ink of inferior quality having been 
previously used, and especially in the earlier issues, which 
command so high a price—fine details of engraving, the 
existence of which had hardly been suspected before, became 
manifest with an effect that is in many cases marvellous, 
while even the few blocks which, through original defect in 
the wood, had become worn, present no worse figures than 
they had done before. In the spring of 1833, John Han- 
cock, with another friend, accompanied the late Mr. Hewit- 
son on a birds’-nesting expedition to Norway, the results of 
which were made known by the last-named gentleman in his 
well-known oological work, and briefly, though more con- 
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nectedly, in the short-lived ‘Magazine of Zoology and 
Botany’ (ii. pp. 309-317). Just fifteen years later Han- 
cock joined the late Mr. Charles St. John on a tour with the 
same object in the then almost equally unexplored northern 
district of Sutherland; but his field-experience was other- 
wise mainly gained in his own neighbourhood, where, on 
the 26th of September, 1838, he chanced to fall in with an 
example, the first recognized in the British Islands, of the 
little bird at that time called the “ Dalmatian Regulus,” but 
now well known, and hardly to be deemed an unusual visitor 
to Western Europe, as the Yellow-browed Warbler (Phyllo- 
scopus superciliosus). Of this species, the specimen shot by 
himself at Hartley on the coast of Northumberland, which 
he afterwards figured in his ‘ Birds of Northumberland and 
Durham,’ is still to be seen in his collection. In that same 
year, and only a short time before, the British Association met 
at Newcastle, and Hancock’s “‘ Remarks on the Greenland 
and Iceland Falcons,” subsequently published in the ‘ Annals 
of Natural History’ (ii. pp. 241-250), attracted not a little 
attention. He lay, however, at that time under the grave 
mistake (though therein he was by no means alone) of con- 
founding the adult of Falco candicans with its young, and 
of describing this last as resembling the immature stage of 
Falco islandus—an error that he was not able to correct 
until 1854 (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, xiii. p. 110), and 
few have since been rash enough to controvert the truth of 
the views he then enunciated * ; for he was indefatigable in 
making observations on such birds as came in his way, and 
though comparatively few of these have seen the Ba time 
has in most cases proved their accuracy. 

Another of his discoveries—as such it really was, for 
though Yarrell’s claim to priority is undoubted, no publi- 
cation thereof had been made, and the fact was wholly 

* For comments cn both these subjects, so inseparably connected with 
Mr. Hancock’s name, the readers of ‘The Ibis’ may be referred to our 
volume for 1862 (pp. 44-57), in which both are treated at some length 
according to the light that then existed. For later remarks on the 


Falcon question reference may be made to the ‘ Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History’ (series 4, xii. pp. 485-487). 
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unknown to Hancock—was the specific distinctness of Cyg- 
nus bewicki. As unfortunately so often happens in such 
cases, some unpleasantness arose out of the circumstances. 
Yarrell, partly through a proper exercise of caution, and not 
suspecting that anyone else was likely to meet with speci- 
mens of his newly-found Swan, deferred its description until 
after it had come to the notice of the northern ornithologists, 
Wingate and Hancock; but it is especially due to the 
acumen of the latter that the specific validity of Bewick’s 
Swan was recognized. Whether tidings of the fact reached 
Yarrell, and prompted him to make known the information 
he had possessed for some four or five years, matters little. 
If it were so, he was certainly justifying his rights; but 
those who are curious in such trivial matters may read the 
charge and the defence in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ 
(new ser. vill. pp. 128-130 and 167-169). The whole inci- 
dent is much to be regretted, and in nothing more than that 
Hancock thence conceived the ornithologists of the south of 
England to be jealous of him—an idea, we are sure, that 
was utterly mistaken, as was shown by the welcome they 
gave to his handiwork. 

For many years Hancock had been attempting to raise 
“taxidermy” to an art. He knew how a bird should look, 
and having the eye had also the hand of an artist, so that 
he could mount a dried skin and endue it with the spirit of 
life. Other men doubtless may have tried to do the like, 
but for lack of the knowledge that comes of observation and 
the delicacy of manipulation that seems to be inborn, per- 
haps no one except Mr. Waterton had succeeded. There 
are still some among us that remember with pleasure Han- 
cock’s contributions to the Great Exhibition of 1851, where, 
placed in the central transept, they were always surrounded 
by admirers, and at the end went unrewarded! One of 
them at least—but that by no means the best—may now be 
seen in the Natural History portion of the British Museum 
in Cromwell Road, it having been bequeathed to the Trustees 
by Mr. Hewitson, who had become its possessor. On the 
occasion of the International Exhibition of 1862, Hancock 
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made a similar attempt to illustrate life in death; but, as 
was noticed at the time in these pages (Ibis, 1862, p. 283), 
the Commissioners refused him the space he required, and 
the beautiful groups he had prepared remained for a long 
while known only to his private friends. They have now 
been placed in the Newcastle Museum™, for which he in 
his later years unceasingly laboured, restoring, with that 
patient skill of which he was so great a master, many of 
its historic specimens that had come from the Allan and 
Tunstall collections more than a century ago, and adding 
others from his own stores set up with a regard to truth and 
feeling that more than one much vaunted assemblage of 
mounted groups fails to approach. Indeed, of Hancock’s 
performances it may be said that, unequal as they may be, 
the worst of them never looks like a stuffed bird—the attitude 
of some may be ungraceful or possibly forced, but life is 
always there. In 1874, Hancock brought out his most con- 
siderable literary work, and that by which he will always be 
remembered, the ‘ Catalogve of the Birds of Northumberland 
and Durham,’ though it seems somehow to have escaped the 
notice of the then Editor of this Journal. It is an unpre- 
tentious, sound piece of work; its statements as to fact may, 
we believe, be always trusted, and though assent may be 
reserved in regard to some of its author’s opinions, they are 
always worthy of attention as coming from a very original 
mind. 

It may here be remarked that in the ‘ Bibliographia 
Zoologiz ’ compiled by Agassiz and edited by Strickland for 
the Ray Society, the few publications (three only) of Mr. 
John Hancock, therein entered, are ascribed to a namesake 
of his ; and the mistake, of which he was aware, but was wholly 
indifferent about, has not been corrected by Carus and 
Engelmann in their ‘ Bibliotheca Zoologica.’ 


* The group of Swans attacked by an Eagle is said to have given 
Landseer the idea of one of his celebrated pictures; but there is this 
difference between the work of the two artists—the scene executed by 
Hancock, though fanciful, is possible, that painted by Landseer is 
impossible. 


T HE Pires 
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XVIII.—Notes on Birds observed in Switzerland ; chiefly in 
the Cantons of Vaud and Neuchdétel. By Howarn 
Saunpers, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


THE present paper contains—with few exceptions—the 
results of personal experiences during twelve months in 
Switzerland. My excuse for its poverty must be that liability 
to sudden recall to England prevented me from making long 
‘excursions in the mountains, and even compelled me to re- 
side near one of the main lines of communication with 
London; so that the birds mentioned are chiefly those which 
came within notice during the course of easy walks. I saw 
comparatively little of the habits of the Alpine species, many 
of which, however, have already been well described by my 
friend Mr. Scott B. Wilson (Ibis, 1887, pp. 180-150), and 
by the Rev. W. W. Fowler (‘The Oxford Tutor’) in his 
‘ Year with the Birds.’ 

From the second half of January to the early part of May, 
1890, my quarters were at Lausanne, a city which, as many 
people know, is set on the side of a hill and riven by ravines. 
All around are vineyards, but half-an-hour’s walk further 
uphill brings one to the large wood of Sauvabelin, 
chiefly of beech and oak, with a few spruce-firs ; consider- 
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able forests of the last being found a little higher up, espe- 
cially on the roads to Berne and to Oron. Below Lausanne, 
and along the lake towards Morges, the cultivated ground 
contains much large timber and fine walnut-trees : attractive 
to insectivorous birds. In the Museum is a fair collection of 
local species ; also a larger one which formerly belonged to 
the late M. Vouga, consisting of “ European birds” so- 
called, according to Degland and Gerbe’s list; but many of 
the specimens are not Swiss, and some belong to species 
which have never been seen in Switzerland, or even in the 
Old World—for instance, the American Bald-headed Eagle. 
Among its treasures area mounted Alca impennis and an egg ; 
there were formerly two eggs, but one was bartered for the 
remains of a Gorilla! Of course Geneva was visited, where 
I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with Dr. Victor 
Fatio ; short excursions were made along Lake Leman and 
up the Rhone valley as far as Brieg; while, as regards 
Lausanne, my friend Mr. Hermann Goll, Dr. Larguier, the 
director, and M. Bastien, the curator of the Museum, assisted 
me in various ways. 

The third week in April I went up to Chaux-de-Fonds, in 
the Neuchatel Jura, to see M. Louis Nicoud, who has a 
fine collection of eggs; and, under the guidance of that 
excellent field-naturalist, attempts were made, in very bad 
weather, to find a nest of the Nutcracker—unsuccessfully, 
as will be seen under my notes on that species. This visit, 
however, induced me to migrate early in May to Neuchatel, 
a very pretty, clean town, and one which, it is surprising 
to find, is so little frequented by English visitors, as it 
forms an excellent base for many ‘interesting excursions. 
Its Museum has a European celébrity among geologists, 
owing to its association with Agassiz; and the ornithological 
gallery is of special interest to students of the Neo- 
tropical Avifauna, inasmuch as it contains the famous 
collection formed by the late J. J. von Tschudi, with 
numerous types of the species first described by him from 
Peru. The well-known director, M. Louis de Coulon, is 
now compelled by age to renounce the active part he 
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formerly took in the management of this Museum, which is, 
however, as it stands, a remarkably good specimen of the 
old-fashioned class, before life-like groups of mounted 
animals were thought necessary for the instruction or delec- 
tation of the public. The Neuchatel fauna is particularly 
well-arranged ; while in the general collection may be men- 
tioned Alca impennis, and examples of two species of Mer- 
ganetta from the rapid streams of the Peruvian and Chilian 
Andes; also a specimen of Chen rossi and three of Bernicla 
ruficollis, obtained years ago, when examples were to be 
seen in very fey Museums. 

Summer-quarters were found on Chaumont, a spur of the 
Jura, which rises about 2400 feet above Neuchatel and 
3850 above sea-level. The ridge is crowned with dense 
woods of spruce, which gradually become thinner to the 
eastward, until they end altogether on the tup of the Chas- 
seral (5280 ft.), which is separated from the main Jura by 
the elevated Val St. Imier. As there are no springs in that 
range, and consequently very few running streams (the 
inhabitants being almost dependent on rain-water, of which 
there is no lack), the Jura is not very rich in species of 
small birds. In other respects it proved to be an excellent 
retreat during the summer months, for the climate at Chau- 
mont, and in the range generally, is less extreme than at the 
same elevation in the Alps: the view, extending over the 
lakes of Neuchatel and Morat, and from Mont Blanc to 
Pilatus, is hardly to be surpassed ; while, except in August, 
the weather was decidedly good, which was certainly not the 
case in the Alps. The electric explosion, followed by a 
tornado, on the 19th of that month was something to be re- 
membered ; but during the sultry hours which preceded that 
devastating storm the birds did not drop down dead on our 
ridge of the Jura (as I learned, from a lady’s letter in the 
‘Times,’ they did in other parts of that range), or I might 
have been able to add a few species to my scanty list of 
Passeres | 

Descending to Neuchatel early in September, [ ran down 
with Mr. Goll to the Grisons, to get a glimpse of chamois 
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and other Alpine creatures, visiting a few museums on my 
way there and back. In those of Bienne, Soleure, and 
Fribourg, nothing particular was noticed, ornithologically ; 
while the collection at Berne is too well-known to call for 
special remark. Zand’s Museum of Alpine animals in the 
last-named city is, perhaps, worth a visit, though Zand is 
now very old, and his groups are dusty and faded. The 
same may be said of the once-famed Stauffer’s Museum at 
Lucerne, which is no longer up to its former reputation. At 
Zurich the collection in the Polytechnic is decidedly good, and 
contains examples of some valuable exotic species. The finest 
museum on modern lines is, however, at St. Gall, where 
the initiative of the late Dr. Girtanner has been ably 
seconded by his son, to whom I was introduced ; while the 
local specimens of birds are mounted by Mr. E. Zollikofer, 
who is not merely a skilled taxidermist, but an artist whose 
soul is in his profession. The groups of Wall-Creepers on 
the rock (in the Museum and at Dr. Girtanner’s house); the 
Scops Owl recoiling in consternation before a beetle which, 
on being disturbed from its hiding-place, looks as if from its 
size it might prove an awkward customer: these and many 
others are works of art, and are of themselves worth a visit 
to the quaint old town—though it, too, has been much 
modernized since my last visit, tweuty-eight years ago. 

At Coire there is a very good local collection of birds, 
amongst which is an example of Vanellus cayennensis killed 
in the Grisons a few years since: probably escaped from con- 
finement, though how it got so far up the Rhine valley is a 
mystery. In addition to fine specimens of the usual series 
of mammals, are the last Ibexes, all young, killed in 1888. 
The birds observed in the Prittigau are mentioned in my 
notes. In October I came back to Lake Leman and settled 
at Vevey, where this paper was written. There I obtained 
some really trustworthy information from Mr. Eric Grand 
d’Hauteville, who, though still at school, has succeeded in 
mounting a very interesting little collection of birds in life- 
like attitudes, evidently the result of patient study of their 
habits. 3 / 
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- It will be understood that, unless otherwise stated, my 
remarks refer to the districts mentioned in the title, and are 
merely the results of a short and limited experience in a 
country where the natural features tend to upset broad or 
general statements. For instance, the avifauna of the western 
portion of Lake Leman is far richer than that of the upper 
end, especially in those migratory species which frequent 
open cultivated ground and flat shores. If my residence had 
been at Geneva, the character of my list would have been 
considerably modified, for no migration of importance ap- 
pears to take place by the Valais, on the way to or from the 
south. 

The greater part of this paper was written in November 
and printed in December last, but I have endeavoured to 
work in the results of the observations of two months more. 


Turpus viscivorvs, Linn. 

The Mistle-Thrush was not seen or heard near Lausanne 
until the middle of March, and I do not think it is a resident. 
In the Jura it was plentiful—though very shy—from May 
till September ; and birds were observed above Vevey till 
the end of October. 


Turpus musicus, Linn. 

The Song-Thrush is a migrant, and was not identified near 
Lausanne until April 13th, although it may have arrived a 
little earlier. Instead of being the familiar bird which we 
are accustomed to see on our lawns and hammering snails on 
the gravel walks, the Thrush, in Switzerland, is a shy, 
retiring species, frequenting the forests on the mountain- 
sides above 2000 feet, and seldom visible, except for an 
instant, as it darts, high in the air, from one tall fir to 
another. On Chaumont, where it was in full song in May 
and June (inferior in melody to that of English, and especially 
of Scottish birds), I never saw adults on the ground feeding, 
although later the young were noticed hopping along wood- 
land paths. The nest is placed in the spruces, and is not 
easily found. In early autumn the Thrush is found on the 
fields, and for a short time on the vineyards ; and I saw a 
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few dead birds in the Vevey market up to the end of October, 
together with Redwings; the Fieldfare is, however, the 
Grive of the dealers. 


TuRpDUS PILARIS, Linn. 

I saw only one Fieldfare near Lausanne until a slight thaw 
on February 27th, 1890, when numbers made their appear- 
ance on the fields, in bright clean plumage. In autumn they 
repassed, and up to the middle of February 1891 I saw a few 
on the mountains. 


TuRpUs MERULA, Linn. 

The Blackbird is resident and was seen throughout the 
winter in the gardens of Lausanne and Vevey ; it is common 
enough at Neuchatel, but was never observed as high as 
the ridge of Chaumont. 


Turpvus torquatus, Linn. 

The Ring-Ouzel is a migrant. It was fairly plentiful in 
the Jura, where some nests were still being built on May 
23rd, when a few already contained young birds, and I saw 
a brood on the wing by June 2nd. The nest is placed on the 
branch of a sprece—generally one which is thickly hung with 
moss and lichen—and near the stem ; seldom as low down as 
15 feet, while often 40 feet or more from the ground—very 
different from the lowly positions affected by this species in 
the British Islands. The adult male attracts attention by 
sitting on the top of a tall fir and uttering vigorously his 
scolding ¢ett, tett, tett. ‘The bill in this mountain race is de- 
cidedly yellower than in average British examples, but much 
paler than the orange colour of the Blackbird. In autumn 
the Ring-Ouzel may be seen on the rowan-trees, and among 
the vineyards by the lakes, until the end of October. 


SaxICOLA G@NANTHE (Linn.). 

The Wheatear is widely distributed in Switzerland from 
spring to autumn, and Mr. Scott Wilson has recorded the 
great elevation (8150 ft.) at which it breeds; but it is pro- 
bably local in the Jura, where I seldom saw it. 


PRATINCOLA RUBETRA (Linn.). 
The Whinchat is fairly commno from spring to autumn 


a 
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in the valleys. The Stonechat (P. rudicola) has been obtained 
by Mr. E. Grand d’Hauteville, but it is very rare near Vevey. 


Rouricr~La PH@NicuRvs (Linn.). 

The Common Redstart was first seen on April 14th, and 
was often noticed afterwards on Chaumont as well as lower 
down, but it was not nearly so plentiful as the next species. 


Ruricityta trrys (Scopoli). 

The first Black Redstart—a male—was seen near Lau- 
sanne on April 12th, when sleet was falling, and on the 19th 
both sexes were observed at an elevation of 3000 feet in the 
Jura, where it was still bitterly cold. From the latter date 
onwards this species was everywhere abundant, and there 
were at least two nests, if not more, at the same time on 
our hotel at Chaumont, one of these being under the roof of 
the verandah, so that we could watch the process of feeding, 
&e., at about eight feet above our heads; the young were 
hatched by May 23rd. On June 2nd I found a nest with 
only four much incubated eggs in a shed on the wind-blown 
summit of Chasseral (5280 feet) , but six is the usual number. 
The nest is a good-sized: structure; and, whether on a ledge 
under eaves or in a hole in the wall, it is always well out of 
reach of cats, of which every cottage seems to possess at least 
one. Two broods are usual, and three are not rare. In 
autumn the latest date for the Black Redstart was October 
29th, emong the vineyards at Vevey. 

Cyanecula suecica I did not see alive, but it is a well-known 
visitor. Most of the specimens in the St.-Gall Museum 
have red on the breast, but a few are unspotted blue. 


Eriruacus RuBECULA (Linn.). 

The Redbreast was a bird which we were always ex- 
pecting to see on our walks about Lausanne, but perhaps we 
looked for it too high, for only four or five were seen till well 
on in March, and it never came to the food freely exposed 
on our terrace. An unfinished nest was examined in the 
main Jura in April, but I very rarely saw or heard the bird 
on Chaumont, and the Black Redstart seems to take its place 
on all the moderately high ground. It is, however, not 
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uncommon near Vevey, among the sheltered gardens and 
vineyards, in autumn and throughout the winter. 


Davuias PHILOMELA (Bechst.). 

I saw and heard the Northern Nightingale (the Sprésser), 
near Lausanne, on April 30th and a few days later. 

The true Nightingale (D. luscinia) is now almost, if not 
quite, unknown at Lausanne; but Dr. Larguier assured me 
that a pair formerly bred on his property in a spot which he 
pointed out. It has occurred near Neuchatel. 


Syztvia cineREA, Bechst. 

On April 26th the arrival of the Whitethroat was noticed 
at Lausanne ; and this was one of the few Warblers observed 
on Chaumont during the summer. 


Sy.via HoRTENSIS, Bechst. 

The Garden Warbler was in full and excellent song on 
Chaumont on May 22nd. Nest with four eggs, June 6th; 
young out of nest before end of month. 


SYLVIA ATRICAPILLA (Linn.). 

A male Blackcap was seen and heard near Lausanne on 
aud after April 25th; the species is generally distributed 
ov the low ground, but was not observed on Chaumont. 


Recutus cristatus, Koch. 
I observed the Golden-crested Wren in the Jura, but some- 
how I did not identify the Fire-crest (R. ignicapillus), which 


is, however, undoubtedly found and nests there, as well as 
on Lake Leman. 


Puy.uioscorpus ruFus (Bechst.), Pu. s1piratrix (Bechst.), 
Pu. BonELLI (Vieillot), Pa. rrocuitus (Linn.). 

The Chiffchaff was common in the Jura. So also was the 
Wood-Wren, but its plaintive call-note and “shivering ” 
song were only to be heard on the warm slopes facing the 
south, among the beech and oak. Bonelli’s Warbler was 
several times identified, on the slopes and even on the 
summit of Chaumont, especially during the latter part of 
summer, when the birds frequented the larches for insects, 
and were more visible than on the spruces. Ihave seen - 
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the eggs of all three, and Pasteur Robert showed me a clutch 
of eggs of Bonelli’s Warbler with a Cuckoo’s egg. The 
Willow-Warbler seldom mounts to the ridge of the Jura, 
and is hardly known there as a breeder (Nicoud). 


ACROCEPHALUS STREPERUS (Vieillot). 

The Reed-Warbler was seen and heard among the reeds 
at St. Sulpice, Lake Leman, on April 26th, close to a 
Swan’s nest. 

Opportunities were wanting for seeing the Marsh-Warbler 
(A. palustris) alive ; but I know that it is found in suitable 
localities along the Rhine valley and its vicinity, from Coire 
to Zurich ; also in the lower Valais, whence I have seen eggs. 


AccCENTOR MopuULARIS (Linn.). 

The Hedge-Sparrow, like the Redbreast, was a bird for 
which I was always looking, but long in vain. I saw it at 
Lausanne on April 21st, and had observed it two days 
earlier in the Jura; I afterwards saw one sneaking about 
among some fagots on Chaumont. Seldom met with at 
Vevey, but said to be common at Montreux. 


AccENTOR COLLARIS (Scopoli). 

The Alpine Accentor came under my notice in the 
Grisons. During the severe winter of 1890-91 individuals 
used to visit the terrace of a house above Montreux, but they 
were not on view when I called there*. Mr. Nicoud records 
this species as a winter visitor to the Doubs district of the 
Jura. 


Cincius aquaticus, Bechst. 

The Dipper is common on all suitable streams, and along 
the margin of Lake Leman. ‘There was a nest on a ledge 
of the cascade about a mile above Lausanne, and up to 
April 24th I used to watch the birds going in and out, pro- 
bably feeding their young, but then some British boys from 
one of the “ crammers’” establishments found the nest and 
promptly tore it down. All the birds seen had plenty of 
chestnut-brown on the breast. 


* Since the above was written I saw a family party of six in the 
Val d’Anniviers. 
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Parvus Masor, Linn. 

The Great Titmouse was by far the most numerous oe 
those members of the genus which used to come to the pieces 
of fat hung from the trees in front of our hotel at Lau- 
sanne during winter. Swiss specimens are remarkable for 
the brightness of their colours. 


Parus ater, Linn. 

Parus c#RvuLevs, Linn. 

The Coal-Titmouse was not nearly so plentiful as the pre- 
ceding species; it used, however, to come to the pieces of 
fat; and during the severe weather small parties might 
sometimes be seen on horse-droppings along the roads. The 
Blue Titmouse was more frequent. This, as well as the 
preceding species, might be seen hanging on the suspended 
pieces of fat at the same time, and it is hardly necessary to 
add that both are residents. 


Parus PALustRIs, Linn. 

I did not see the Marsh-Titmouse, or its Alpine form, 
P. borealis, until the latter part of February: chiefly in the 
fir-woods. It breeds in the Jura, and is not uncommon 
wherever there are spruces. 


Parus cristatus, Linn. 

Owing, perhaps, to the thickness of the foliage, I did not 
see the Crested Titmouse in the Jura for some time, but it 
is tolerably common there, and towards the end of summer 
it shows itself more. In the Grisons, while sitting motion- 
less waiting for roe-deer, this pretty bird would often be 
feeding within a foot or two of my head. 


ACREDULA caAupATa (Linn.). 

The Long-tailed Titmouse is resident and generally dis- 
tributed. Even in the most severe weather I never saw it 
touch the fat hung from the trees. 


Sirra casa, Wolf. 

The Nuthatch was very common at Lausanne, especially 
in the beech-woods, and it occasionally came to the suspended 
pieces of fat. Its loud love-note was first heard during the 
cold bright weather of carly March, and by the middle of 
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that month the male was seen courting—spreading out his 
tail to its fullest extent and displaying the white spots, throw- 
ing somersaults, and performing other antics. On the 
ground this species hops like a Finch, and when working its 
way among the dead beech-leaves it might easily be mistaken 
for the male of Fringilla celebs. 


TROGLODYTES PARVULUS, Koch. 

Some weeks passed before I could see a Wren near 
Lausanne; and in the Jura the bird did not seem to be 
abundant. Its favourite places were timber-stacks in the 
forests. It is, of course, generally distributed. 


‘CERTHIA FAMILIARIS, Linn. 


The Tree-Creeper manages’ to find a living during the 
Swiss winter, and is rather plentiful. 


TICHODROMA MURARIA (Linn.). 

I was five minutes too late for a Wall-Creeper which had 
been on the walls of the University at Lausanne on February 
25th, 1890; but on February 3rd, 1891, I had an excellent 
view of one at St. Maurice, above the frozen Rhone. Fine 
groups, brilliant in colour, are in the Museums of St. Gall, 
Berne, &c., and in private collections; in fact, there is 
reason to fear that this species is being overcollected. 
In the young bird the throat is of the same grey colour as 
the shoulders: not white, as in the winter plumage of the 
adult. Mr. Nicoud teils me that this species visits the cliffs 
of Doubs in March. 


Moracitia Asa, Linn. 

First seen on the newly irrigated ground during a slight 
thaw on 25th February, 1890; generally distributed, and 
nested on the hotel at Chaumont. 


MoractLua MELANOPE, Pallas. 

The Grey Wagtail is a resident on Lake Leman, ascending 
in spring; the first pair was seen on a rocky stream above 
Lausanne on April 6th. In the Jura it is found wherever 
there is water; and as a pair had a nest in the wall of the 

_picturesque old castle at Valagin, above Neuchatel, on June 
28th, there must be two broods in the season. 
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Moracitua FxLava, Linn. 

- On the afternoon of April 26th a flight of thirty or forty 
Blue-headed Wagtails alighted in a field of rye, then about 
three inches above the ground, on the Morges-Geneva road. 
I sat down and kept quiet, when many, in pursuit of insects, 
fed up to within a yard or two, and on being disturbed by 
passers-by (who were perhaps surprised to see me sitting like 
another Whittington on a milestone) they flew up, twitter- 
ing, into some low fruit-trees, returning very quickly. I did 
not notice this species on the Jura ridge. 


ANTHUS TRIVIALIs (Linn.). 

The Tree-Pipit was identified at Chaumont on July 7th, 
and in September Mr. Goll shot one out of a party which 
were feeding on a mountain pasture in the Grisons; they 
looked so large and tawny that we hoped for something 
better. 


ANTHUS PRATENSIS (Linn.). 

The Meadow-Pipit was seen on newly-manured land near 
Lausanne in spring, and it undoubtedly nests in the main 
Jura, though Mr. Nicoud considers it a bird of passage ; 
but it appears to be less common there than the Water- 
Pipit, while Chaumont is too thickly wooded to suit it. 


ANTHUS SPIPOLETTA (Linn.). 

The Water-Pipit breeds on the main chain of the Jura, 
but I did not see it on Chaumont until the end of August. 
In the Grisons it was very plentiful im September on the 
sloping irrigated pastures, and I noticed that when it flew 
up and perched on the roof of a chalet, it always selected 
one of the large stones employed to keep the shingles down, 
whereas the Black Redstart preferred the ridge or the gable. 


Lanivus excusitor, Linn. 

The Great Grey Shrike is a resident ; I saw several in the 
months of February 1890 and 1891 round Lausanne and 
Vevey. While I was watching one—perched, as usual, on 
the topmost branch of a bush—it suddenly dropped as if 
shot, and the next moment the shadow of a soaring Buzzard ° 
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passed over, reminding me of old experiences of catching 
‘‘ passage-hawks ”’ at Walkenswaard. I did not see this 
species on Chaumont. 

The Lesser Grey Shrike (Z. minor) visits St. Gall and 
other cantons of Eastern Switzerland. M. Bastien, the 
curator of the Lausanne Museum, has a curious Shrike 
(named L. dubius by Dr. V. Fatio), which appears to be a 
hybrid of Z. minor with the Woodchat, L. pomeranus. 
The last is only a rare visitor to the east end of Lake 
Leman, but a male, shot from the nest, is in the collection 
of Mr. E. Grand d’ Hauteville. 


Lanivus cotiurio, Linn, 
The Red-backed Shrike was common at Neuchatel in May, 
but was not observed on Chaumont. 


Muscicapa GRIsoLA, Linn, 
Neuchatel, May 18th; not on Chaumont. 


Moscicapa ATRICAPILLA, Linn. 
A family party on the larches close to the Chaumont hotel 
on July 15th. 


Hrrvunpo rustica, Linn. 

First seen at Lausanne on April 6th, but I heard of its 
‘arrival at Ouchy, on the lake, some days earlier. Seldom 
seen so high up as Chaumont, and never observed breeding 
there. Many at Vevey until October 24th; last seen on 
29th. 


1 


CHELIDON URBICcA (Linn.), 

The House-Martin appeared at Neuchatel on May 8th, 
and swarmed there during summer; but its visits to Chau- 
mont were rare. 


CoriLe riparia (Linn.). 
Noticed about April 12th; breeds in banks near Bienne 
and elsewhere in the flat country, but is rare at Vevey. 


Licurinus cuoris (Linn.). 
Seen and heard on Chaumont, though not common ; also 
observed at Villeneuve in the depth of winter. 
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The Hawfinch (Coccothraustes vulgaris) visits the neigh- 
bourhood of Vevey in winter. (In coll. E. G. d’H.) 


CARDUELIS ELEGANS, Stephens. 

The Goldfinch must be to some extent resident, as I saw 
‘one near Morges during the intense frost of early March. 
Many were seen afterwards on the low ground, but none on 
Chaumont. 


CurysoMitris sprnus (Linn.). 
The Siskin breeds freely in the Jura, and M. Nicoud tells 
me that he has found a nest with eggs by March 24th. 


CHRYSOMITRIS CITRINELLA (Linn.). 

Citril Finches were breeding in the Jura (in the locality 
so well described by Mr. Scott Wilson) by May 23rd, and I 
saw and heard them several times on Chaumont afterwards ; 
but absence in England durimg June interfered with my 
observations. 


SERINUS HoRTULANUS, Koch. 
The Serin Finch is common on the lower ground, but I 
did not see it on Chaumont. 


PassER pomesticus (Linn.). 

The House-Sparrow is resident, and common enough 
about the towns, villages, and the cultivated country up to 
about 2700 feet ; but I never saw it at Chaumont, although 
all kinds of grain grew there, even if they did not flourish. 


PasseR MONTANUs (Linn.). 

The Tree-Sparrow was often observed about farms and 
villages, especially where walnut-trees abounded, up to about 
2000 feet ; not seen on Chaumont. 


FRINGILLA C@LEBSs, Linn. 

Resident everywhere—at least up to 4000 feet, and not 
only the most plentiful of Finches but the commonest 
bird in the country. The old males, brilliantly ruddy on 
the breast, began to sing loudly as soon as the frost broke 
up, the song being far finer than that of our bird. Young 
hatched by April 26th. 
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I did not meet with the Brambling, but it is a well- 
known visitor in hard winters; a few were seen at Vevey 
in January 1891. 


ACANTHIS CANNABINA (Linn.). 

The Linnet was building in the high Jura on May 23rd, 
and I afterwards saw it on Chaumont, but it was not plen- 
tiful. 


PyrRHvura EvROoP#A, Vieillot. 
Only one, a male, seen on Chaumont, September 2nd. 
Said to be common in winter near Vevey. 


Loxta curvirostra, Linn. 

During the winter Crossbills might be seen in the gardens 
of Lausanne as well as in the neighbouring woods. M. 
Nicoud assured me that, in the Jura, he had found eggs in 
December, and had seen the old birds feeding their young 
by January 8th, but eggs may be looked for up to the 
middle of April. Flocks passed over Chaumont on July Ist, 
and subsequently family parties frequented the larches, the 
light cones of which they carried off. Among spruces it is 
not easy to see the birds, but on the larches they may easily 
be recognized, even at a great height, by the sharply-forked 
tail. 

’ A female Two-barred Crossbill (ZL. bifasciata) was observed 
above Vevey towards the end of 1889 by Mr. E. Grand 
d’Hauteville. 


EMBERIZA CITRINELLA, Linn. 
Resident and plentiful, even in the streets of Vevey, &e. 
In the Jura the Yellow Bunting nests in spruces (instead 
of availing itself of banks and low bushes) ; probably to 
escape the cats, which have a prowling-radius of at least 
‘a mile around each chalet. 
The Cirl Bunting (£. cirlus) from the nest, as well as the 
Ortolan (H. horiulana), have been obtained by Mr. E. Grand 
d’Hauteville, near Vevey. 


’ Srurnus vutearis, Linn. 
The Starling was first seen on February 27th, 1890, on the 
meadows near Lausanne, where it afterwards became plen- 
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tiful; but I only found it nesting in old trees, not in houses, 
as with us; and it was never seen on Chaumont. In autumn 
vast flocks frequented the vineyards at Neuchatel, and notices 
were posted in the streets, calling the attention of proprietors 
to the fact that, during the vintage, this and other species 
injurious to grapes were exempted from the protection con- 
ferred during the rest of the year by Swiss legislation. 
Seldom seen in winter at Vevey. 


PyRRHOCORAX ALPINUS, Koch. 

Flocks of the Yellow-billed Alpine Chough were observed, 
as might have been expected, in the Grisons during the 
month of September. I was unprepared to find this species 
as low down as the vineyards above Lake Leman, but on 
November 13th, while walking up to Les Avants from 
Montreux, several flights passed over—some so close that 
I could see their yellow bills—and settled down in the 
higher vineyards. Their note first attracted my attention ; 
it was a rolling fir-kee, tir-kee, which, when uttered in 
chorus, was really melodious. Of course I am well aware, 
from experience in Spain and in the Pyrenees, that this species 
has a harsher note when disturbed ; but these birds were evi- 
dently in the best of humours, anticipating something good 
(probably small snails) among the now neatly-tended vines. 
I afterwards saw this Chough on several occasions, tumbling 
about and “ kiting” after its fashion. 

The Red-billed Chough (P. graculus) I did not meet with 
in the wild state, but I heard of it as near as Champéry. 
Mr. E. Zollikofer has both species in his aviary at St. Gall. 


Nucirraca caryocatactes (Linn.). 

In winter the Nutcracker is widely distributed, and in 
February one was feeding for some time in the garden of my 
friend, Mr. Goll, at Lausanne. Nests with eggs were taken 
on March 21st and 24th, in the main chain of the Jura, 
and one of these, with its contents, was presented to me by 
M. Nicoud, who subsequently showed me the site. The 
nest, quite different from that of the Jay, but not unlike that 
of Perisoreus infaustus, was in a red spruce, close to the 
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stem, and about 15 feet from the ground. In April, a long 
and fatiguing search with M. Nicoud for another nest was 
in vain. When courting, and even when building, the birds 
are very noisy, but as soon as incubation begins they become 
silent, shy, and stealthy in their movements ; so that it seemed 
like looking for the proverbial needle to search for a nest in ~ 
the miles of thick firs. However, having been taught where 
to look and where it was no use looking, I found a nest on 
Chaumont; but, alas! the birds had flown. Before visiting 
the Jura I was under the impression that the Nutcracker 
was common in that range, but my experience now is that 
the bird is not numerically abundant there at all. It is true 
that a good many nests have been obtained in the chain, 
from Neuchatel to Soleure ; but that is owing to the fact that 
forests in the Jura are less encumbered with snow than in 
the Alps, and also that several persons are on the look-out for 
them there. The Val d’Anniviers, opposite Sierre, in the 
Valais, is said to be a good place for Nutcrackers ; but whether 
it is workable in March is another matter. Nests with eggs 
and young are in the museums at Coire, St. Gall, and in 
various private collections. 

It was in the Prittigau that the best opportunity presented 
itself for observing the ways of the Nutcracker. Between 
September 14th and 18th this species was quite common 
among the hazel-bushes ; and the top of a low wall, within 
five minutes walk above the village where I was staying, was 
a favourite anvil on which to hammer the nuts, their shells 
lying thick on it. Every few minutes a bird might be seen 
flitting along the hillside—its widely-spread tail-feathers dis- 
playing the white spots on their tips—with a somewhat 
dipping flight, less laboured than that of the Jay. Often, 
alighting on a sloping patch of sward, the Nutcracker would 
draw itself up till its neck seemed unnaturally elongated, 
then give a few skips, and, taking a short flight, make a 
furious attack on a bush, tearing off a whole cluster of nuts, 
This was sometimes rejected, after a comically critical exami- 
nation, and another cluster would be torn off; after which 
the bird would fly up to some tolerably wide branch of a fir, 
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and hammer the nuts energetically to free them from their 
shucks, pausing to look up, as if for admiration ; so hke our 
old friend Punch, after disposing of his enemies, that I almost 
expected the ‘“‘rootitoot ” of triumph to follow. Then the 
bird would hop rapidly up the branches—as if on the rungs 
of a ladder—to the top of the tree, dash away across a ravine, 
settle on a bush, and be lost to view for a time, returning 
with its crop quite distended with nuts. I watched the 
antics of these amusing birds for hours, often within easy 
gun-shot and by the aid of a binocular; wn fact, nearly all 
one Sunday was spent with the Nutcrackers. One of the 
notes is a peculiar gurre, gurre; but there is another, like 
a sprung rattle. 


GARRULUS GLANDARIUS (Linn.). 
The Jay is exceedingly common everywhere, and resident. 


Pica rustica (Scopoli). 

The Magpie is only too plentiful, but far less so than the 
Jay, and does not ascend so high. I do not find it noted 
from Chaumont. 


Corvus MONEDULA, Linn. 

The Jackdaw is found about several old fortified towns 
(such as Morat, Fribourg, Romont, &c.) and chateaux, but it 
is very local. 


Corvus corax, Linn. 

The Raven is now almost confined to the mountains, where 
I saw and heard it several times. A pair inhabit that grand 
cirque, the Creux-de-Vent, above the Val de Travers, between 
Neuchatel and Pontarlier. 


Corvus corone, Linn. 

In Switzerland the prefix ‘‘ Carrion” cannot appropriately 
be applied to the Crow, for that bird virtually takes the place 
of our Rook, eats similar food, and is equally at home in 
the wooded mountains, the fields, the gardens, and about the 
houses, even in towns like Lausanne and Vevey. At the 
last-named place it stalks along the parapet by the lake, 
within-a yard or two of the passers-by, strives with the Gulls 
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(Larus ridibundus) for the bread thrown to them, and is 
almost as tame and impudent as its Indian relative, 
C. splendens. In autumn it displays great adroitness in 
dropping walnuts from a height on the flat copings of the 
walls of the vineyards, in order to break the shell, and the 
mark is rarely missed. On November 7th I saw a Crow 
stoop down to the lake and distinctly ruffle the surface with 
his wings and body, to capture a small dead fish, which he 
was made to drop by the Gulls. Round the lakes it makes 
its nest early in April—as with us—in large open trees; but 
in the Jura the spruce-firs afford it better concealment. A 
score of birds may often be seen together. 


Corvus cornix, Linn. 

I only observed the Hooded Crow once, on February 27th, 
along with a number of the common species, on the fields 
between Morges and Lausanne. I heard of one near Vevey 


in November. 


Corvus FRUGILEGUS, Linn. 
The Rook is a migrant: I counted a band of eleven below 


Lausanne on February 27th, and saw another flock further off. 
There was, however, a solitary individual which frequented 
the gardens of our hotel at Lausanne during the winter, 
stalking up and down on the terrace within a few yards of 
the windows: a genuine, old, well-wattled Rook. This bird 
was on the best terms with a Crow, and the two held the 
garden against all intruders; uniting to attack, with great 
vehemence and outcry,a male Sparrow-Hawk which used to 
sweep over the hedges of evergreens with tolerable regularity 
between noon and one o’clock. When scrag-ends of meat or 
bone were tied to the ends of branches so slender that in 
trying to reach them these birds must necessarily topple over, 
they would make dashes on the wing at the food, which was 
purposely tied with weak thread, and noisy was the jubilation 
when the spoil was carried off. In December 1890 a small 
flock passed over Vevey, and in the first days of January 1891 
we found that here also a solitary Rook had taken up his 
abode among the pollarded planes on the terrace ; but after 


a week of intense cold he was seen no more. 
02 
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ALAUDA ARVENSIS, Linn. 

I saw no Sky-Larks till April near Lausanne, and till May 
near Neuchatel ; not many even then, according to our ideas; 
but the bird is found sparingly in the valleys and breeds 
there. Large flocks came in autumn, but few remained after 
the first snow fell. 


ALAUDA ARBOREA, Linn. 

The Wood-Lark undoubtedly nests at Chaumont, where I 
saw several pairs, and heard the song; the clumps of trees 
on that hillside, with a southern aspect, are just suited to it. 


CypsreLus apus (Linn.). 
First seen at Lausanne April 27th; common afterwards. 


CypsELvs MELBA (Linn.). 
On May 20th I ascended the tower of the miinster at 
Berne, to visit the well-known breeding-place of the Alpine 
Swift, before the hand of improvement sweeps away the old 
roof and erects a brand-new spire. Only some eight or nine 
nests—solid structures about three inches wide and resem- 
bling the bottoms of tartlets—were then built ; for the weather 
had been cold, and several dead birds were lying under the 
eaves, while only one nest contained eggs, two in number. 
I can add nothing of importance to the descriptions given by 
Mr. Scott Wilson and the Rev. H. A. Macpherson of this 
fine species. On September 17th M. Goll and I saw five 
individuals, evidently on passage, in front of the Scesaplana, 
in the Prattigau, our attention being arrested by their dashing 

flight and white underparts. 


CaPRIMULGUs EUROPUS, Linn. 
The Nightjar is found in the lower districts in summer, 
but only in small numbers, or at most it is very local. 


Iynx ToRQUILLA, Linn. 
Seen at Lausanne April 27th ; heard a few days earlier. 


Picus Martius, Linn. 

The Black Woodpecker was observed several times on 
Chaumont and in other parts of the Jura, but I was unsuc- 
cessful in my search for an inhabited nest. The laugh of the 
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male is very loud, and sometimes startling, though far less 
harsh than that of the male Green Woodpecker. 


Gecinus viripis (Linn.). 

The Green Woodpecker is very common in the low wooded 
country, but I did not find it on the fir-covered ridge of 
Chaumont. I have watched with a binocular both sexes, 
in April, uttering their note, and may state that it is much 
softer and more rippling in the female than in the male. 
During the intense cold of January 1891 I observed this 
species searching systematically for food under the eaves of 
farm-houses, and also sending its bill far under the “ shingles” 
of roofs exposed to thesun. I never heard its laugh as long 
as the severe weather lasted. 


Gecinus canus (J. F. Gmelin). 

I saw this species only in the Grisons; it looks distinctly 
smaller and duller in colour than the Green Woodpecker, on 
the wing. Local specimens are in the Neuchatel Museum, 
but it is rare in the Jura district; also of rare occurrence 
near Vevey (E. G. d’H.). 


DeEnpRocoPus MAsor (Linn.). 

The Great Spotted Woodpecker is generally distributed in 
the wooded districts, and was often observed, even in Lau- 
sanne itself. On April 6th, close by the Tribunal on the Mont 
Benon, a Sunday crowd stood watching a fine male bird 
which was sending the chips flying from a rotten place in a 
large elm, 10 to 15 feet above the heads of his observers, 
and the next day he was working hard on the same tree, but 
on the other side; the amount of splinters and rotten wood 
at the foot of the tree would have well filled a bushel-mea- 
sure. A female was sitting on her eggs in a hole in a spruce 
fir on May 28rd, in the Jura. I often saw this species on 
banks (as well as on trees), but never on the level ground 
among the leaves, where the Green Woodpecker is frequent. 

Local specimens of D. minor are in all the collections ; 
of D. medius chiefly in those of the east and of the Rhine 
valley, though there is an example in the Neuchatel Museum 
from that canton. 
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PicoipEs TRIDACTYLUS (Linn.). 
I saw the Three-toed Woodpecker in the Grisons ; it occurs 
in many of the Alpine forests, but not in the Neuchatel Jura. 


Aucepo tspipa, Linn. 

The Kingfisher was observed in all suitable localities. 

The Roller (Coracias garrula) and the Bee-eater (Merops 
apiaster) are rare visitants, but Swiss specimens are in many 
museums. 


Upupa Epors, Linn. 

The Hoopoe was first seen on April 18th, on the willow- 
covered ground between Lausanne and Neuchatel ; it is fairly 
common there during summer, and sometimes nests in the 
gardens of Lausanne and Ouchy. 


Cucutus canorus, Linn. 
~ Common in the Jura, and often seen and heard on Chau- 
mont; plentiful near Vevey (E. G. d’H.). 


Syrnivum aLuco (Linn.). 


The Tawny Owl is widely distributed in Switzerland, 
including the Jura. 


Nyctata TENGMALMI (J. F. Gmelin). 

This thick-plumaged Owl is found in many of the fir- 
woods of Switzerland, and I saw it several times in the 
Jura, where its nesting-places—generally a hole previously 
occupied by the Black Woodpecker—were pointed out by 
M. Nicoud, who gave me a clutch of three eggs. I have 
heard the bird calling on a dull day, as well as by night; 
its cry being intermediate between that of the Little Owl 
and of the Scops, but more like that of the latter. 

The Little Owl (Athene noctua) is resident in small numbers 
in the low country ; the Scops Owl (Scops giu) is also found 
there in summer. The Eagle Owl (Bubo ignavus) is to be ° 
found in most of the deep ravines, and a pair or so inhabit 
the Gorges du Chauderon, &c., near Montreux; also a few 
suitable spots in the Jura. The Long-eared Owl (Asio otus) 
is resident ; A. accipitrinus is a bird of passage, The Barn 
Owl (Strix flammea) I believe to be rare. The Pigmy Owl 
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(Glaucidium passerinum) is chiefly known, in Switzerland, 
as an inhabitant of the forests of the Grisons, though it may 
perhaps range for some distance northwards along the Rhine 
valley. Mr. E. Zollikofer, of St. Gall, has a cageful of these 
amusing little birds, one of which has laid many eggs. 


Readers of this journal will be aware that Drs. V. Fatio 
and Th. Studer have published an excellent Catalogue of the 
diurnal birds of prey, with coloured maps showing their 
distribution (cf. Ibis, 1889, p. 394). Of this I have availed 
myself in the following remarks on some of the rarer or 
more interesting Swiss species of Raptores. 


Gyps ruLvus (J. F. Gmelin). 

About a dozen occurrences of the Griffon-Vulture are on 
record, and local examples are in the museums of Berne, 
Sion, and Coire; another from the Grisons being at Schaff- 
hausen. The Coire bird is immature and was killed in 
October or November ; most of the others were shot in May 
and June. No Swiss breeding-place is known. 

Two examples of the Black Vulture (Vultur monachus) are 
said to have been shot near Pfiffers and Sargans, in the 
valley of the Rhine, about 1848-49, but no Swiss specimen 
is in existence. 


NEoPHRON PERCNOPTERUS (Linn.). 

The Egyptian Vulture has long been known to nest regularly 
on Mont Saléve, just within French territory, but immediately 
above Geneva; and further south, in Savoy, it has several 
breeding-places. M. Alfred Vaucher, whose acquaintance I 
made, has given some interesting details in the above-men- 
tioned Catalogue ; and he told me that there was little doubt 
of the occasional nesting of this species still further north, 
namely in the Jura. On Mont Saléve the birds are keenly 
watched by collectors; the nests are robbed nearly every 
year, and, what is worse, the owners are often shot. 


GyYPAETUS BARBATUS (Linn.). 
Between 1801 and 1887 eighty-eight occurrences of the 
Bearded Vulture are recorded in Messrs. Fatio and Studer’s 
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Catalogue; of these, 57 examples are existent in various 
museums and private collections. Whenever a bird is seen 
every possible effort is made to obtain it, as it fetches a high 
price, and ere long this species will have ceased to be indi- 
genous in Switzerland. The last example obtained was a 
bird found poisoned near Viége (Visp), in the Valais, about 
the end of February 1886; it now occupies a central posi- 
tion in the Museum at Lausanne. It is said that this was 
an old female (there is very little red on the breast) which 
had been known for 20 or 25 years as nesting on the 
Bietsch-horn ; but the curious thing is that the chasseurs 
of the Valais knew of no other Bearded Vulture, although, 
if she nested, she must have had a mate. A certain 
Benedict Henzen has furnished some wonderful notes :— 
how he saw a Bearded Vulture attack a child, which had to 
lie down flat and hold on to the rocks to avoid being dragged 
(entrainé) over a precipice, while a man who came to the 
rescue with a loaded gun was driven by the attacks of the 
bird to take refuge in a hut; how another carried off a kid 
three months old; how, in 1870, a lamb, also belonging to 
Henzen, was carried from the Griitene to the Stockgraben, 
where it remained bleating for two days until the Bearded 
Vulture “vrevint le chercher” :—beyond which deponent 
sayeth not. Dr. E. de Fellenberg, who contributed these 
notes to the Catalogue in 1887, says that he has no reason 
to doubt these and similar statements; but those who have 
examined the weak feet and toes of the above species will 
form their own opinion as to his credulity ! 

The Museum of St. Gall possesses a superb and probably 
unrivalled series of Bearded Vultures, from various parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, formed by the Drs. Girtanner. 


Circus £RvGINosus (Linn.). 

The authors of the Catalogue say that the Marsh-Harrier 
is never found in Switzerland during the winter; but on 
February 26th I had an excellent view of a bird of this 
species—apparently an immature female—beating over a 
marshy creek near St. Sulpice, on Lake Leman. It was 
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certainly not the Black Kite: a bird which, Dr. Fatio thinks, 
is sometimes found there in winter. 

The Hen-Harrier (C. cyaneus) is chiefly a migrant. The 
Pallid Harrier (C. swainsoni) is a rare visitor; a local 
specimen is in the Neuchatel Museum. 


Circus cINERACEUS (Montagu). 

On June 25th I saw a pair of Montagu’s Harriers quar- 
tering the moorland near. Pontarlier; the male was a dark 
grey bird, but not one of the black variety. 


Burro vuuearis, Leach. 

Some Buzzards are resident, but the species did not 
become plentiful till towards the end of February ; it does 
not go high up in the mountains, even in summer. Con- 
siderable migrations are on record. In the Prittigau, at 
about 3500 feet, one pounced upon, and afterwards dropped, 
a Shrew, which proved to be of rather a rare species, and 
M. Goll preserved it. 

Buteo tacorus (J. F. Gmelin). 

I had a good view of a Rough-legged Buzzard mobbed by 
two Crows and a Magpie early in January 1891; the bird 
settled close to me. This species is undoubtedly a visitor on 
migration ; but the authors of the Catalogue add that it 
breeds on Mont Saléve and in the valley of the Rhone (Bas 
Valais). I begged M. Vaucher, one of the authorities, to 
make certain of this, for, if the identification is correct, this 
extension of its breeding-range southward is most remarkable. 
He had not preserved the bird, and there is not, so far as I 
know, any Swiss example shot from the nest, nor do I expect 
to hear of one ! 

AQUILA CHRYSAETUs (Linn.). 

The Golden Eagle was seen by me only on the face of 
Mont Vilan (7800 feet), in the Grisons. Specimens are in 
every museum ; in that of Coire there is a fine case contain- 
ing two birds which were killed while fighting. 

The Spotted Eagle (large form) appears to be chiefly a 
visitor to the open country round the great lakes. The same 
may be said of the White-tailed Eagle (Haliaétus albicilla), 
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which is, however, far more frequent, mostly in immature 
plumage. The Short-toed Eagle (Circaétus gallicus) nests 
annually, according to M. Vaucher, on the wooded portions 
of Mont Saléve ; also, irregularly, in other parts of Switzer- 
land. The Osprey (Pandion haliaétus) is known to breed 
sparingly near Schaffhausen and in the vicinity of all the 
large lakes, while it is not uncommon on passage. In 
January 1891 I saw one over the upper end of Lake Leman. 


Mitvus mierans (Boddaert). 

The Black Kite was first seen on April 10th, and anton 
afterwards over the Lake of Geneva. There it is common ; 
while several pairs were always to be seen on the Lake of 
Neuchatel, though the bird rarely showed itself above Chau- 
mont. I often saw it drop down upon surface-fish, and eat 
them from one foot as it flew, in the manner described by 
Mr. Scott Wilson; and I also observed that while one of a 
pair was fishing the other was soaring at a great height, as 
he has stated. Though common on the large lakes and 
rivers, the Black Kite is rare elsewhere ; it migrates early. 

The Red Kite (M. ictinus) is more generally distributed, 
but I never saw it alive in Switzerland. 


AsTuR PALUMBARIUS (Linn.). 

The Goshawk is resident in the low country. It was seen 
near Lausanne, and often in the Neuchatel Jura, where I 
tried in vain, unassisted, to find the nests of two pairs of 
birds. One of these was undoubtedly near the well-known 
Pierre-a-Bot (a huge erratic boulder, brought by ice from 
the Mont Blanc formation), but that part of the forest was 
2000 feet below the top of Chaumont, and there was the 
climbing back to be considered ! 


AccIpIter Nisvus (Linn.). 

The Sparrow-Hawk is very common. On Chaumont I saw 
a female carrying off something—probably a chicken—so 
heavy that her legs were dragged down to their full extent, 
and she could scarcely reach the shelter of the trees. A nest 
with four eggs, taken on May 28rd, was made entirely of 
twigs of larch. 
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Pernis apivorus (Linn.). 

Owing to absence in England during the greater part of 
June, I did not see the Honey Buzzard on Chaumont till the 
beginning of July. There were two pairs, and their nests 
were, I believe, about three miles apart; but my search was 
vain, for in those dense woods the birds were soon lost to 
view; moreover, the nest is usually, I am told, on a thick 
spruce-fir. A female often flew close past the hotel, some- 
times just clearing the gable, and once the adult male was 
recognized by his grey head, but in a moment they were over 
the ridge, where the eye could not follow them. In August 
the young were on the wing, attended by their parents ; the 
latter answering immediately and sweeping over me whenever 
my imitation of the cry of the young was accurate; their 
whee or kee is very shrill and less “ mewing ” than the call 
of the Common Buzzard. We frequently came upon the 
remains of the nests of wasps and wild bees, torn up. 


Faco PEREGRINUS, Tunstall. 

Observed near Lausanne in March; well known and 
widely distributed in the lower valleys of the mountains, but 
said to be rare and unknown as a breeding species in the 
Grisons and Tessin. 


Fauco supsuteo, Linn. 

I saw two young birds taking short flights from the 
tops of some spruces on Chaumont, early in August. In 
Switzerland the Hobby appears to be remarkably bold and 
powerful, inasmuch as, according to the authors of the Cata- 
logue, it captures Pigeons and Partridges ! 

The Red-footed Falcon (F. vespertinus) is an irregular 
visitant. 


Fatco #saLon, Tunstall. 
A Merlin swept past me on Mont Vilan, in the Grisons, on 


September 15th; it is considered a rare species in Switzer- 
land. 


Fatco Tinnuncutvs, Linn. 
The Kestrel is undoubtedly common, but it did not come 
under my notice so often as the Sparrow-Hawk. 
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Of the water-birds I can say little. The Cormorant occurs 
on the lakes; the Grey Heron was sometimes seen flagging 
along the low shores near Neuchatel; the Purple Heron is 
a visitor; the Squacco Heron is common on passage, and 
may perhaps be found nesting among the reedy swamps near 
Orbe, where the Bittern used to breed, though drainage has 
much diminished the area of its haunts. The Little Bittern 
is widely distributed and nests as near Lausanne as St. Sul- 
pice. A Flamingo (Phenicopterus roseus) obtained on the 
Lake of Neuchatel on October 19th, 1865, is in the museum 
of that town; so are also local examples of the Grey Lag, 
White-fronted, Lesser White-fronted, and Bean Geese; as 
well as such maritime species as the Eider Duck, the Velvet 
Scoter, and others. The western half of the Neuchatel lake is 
frequented, so long as the water is open, by almost all the 
Ducks in the European list ; and Lake Leman (which never 
freezes), though too deep to afford good feeding-ground, has 
attracted almost an equal number of species, though fewer 
individuals. ‘Those which I have identified were the Golden- 
eye (Clangula glaucion), common in February and March ; 
the Tufted Duck (Fuligula cristata), which is semi-domesti- 
cated at Geneva; and the Pochard (F. ferina), seen in April 
near the marshy delta formed by the Rhone, where a good 
many Teal are found. The following, however, may be 
mentioned under separate headings. 


CosMONETTA HIsTRIONICA (Linn.). 

M. Bastien’s collection at Lausanne contains a male Har- 
lequin Duck shot by him at Lully, on the lake, September 
12th, 1865. 


MeERrcus MERGANSER, Linn. 

The Goosander nests (or has nested) on the island of 
St. Pierre, in the Lake of Bienne, and also near Auvernier, 
on the Lake of Neuchatel, where the low sandy shore is 
fringed with pollards. There, early on the morning of May 
18th, I had an excellent view of an adult male, and the 
parents with the three downy nestlings are in the Museum of 
Neuchatel. In December 1890 and January 1891 a flock 
consisting of fourteen were often seen in front of our windows: 
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one was an old male in superb plumage, and there was a 
younger male with less white, while the rest were females or 
birds of the last season. Other flocks were scattered along 
the lake. 

The Red-breasted Merganser (JZ. serrator) and the Smew 
(M. albellus) are well-known visitors to the lakes ; I saw four 
of the latter in February 1891. 


Cyenus otor (J. F. Gmelin). 

The Mute Swan is found on the lakes in a semi-wild state, 
and may often be observed taking long flights im line, even 
at some distance from broad water; for instance, I have seen 
birds flying across the valley of the Aar at Berne. A pair 
which had a nest close to the pier at Ouchy formed a 
great attraction to visitors: the female was sitting on four eggs 
on March 22nd; by the 26th or 27th she had eight ; by April 
27th some of the young were hatched, and by May 2nd six 
birds were on the water, two eggs being unproductive. That 
is less than the period which I have given in my ‘ Manual’; 
probably it varies somewhat according to climate in this as 
with other species. 


CoLuMBA PALUMBUS, Linn. 

Flights of Ring-Doves were observed coming from the 
direction of the Rhone valley on April 5th, after which the 
species became common in the wooded districts, including 
the Jura, till October. 


CoxtumBa @nas, Linn. 

The first Stock-Doves were identified near Lausanne (a 
flock of eight) on February 27th; I afterwards saw many 
pairs in the wood of Sauvabelin, above Lausanne, where they 
breed in the hollows of the old trees ; also in the Grisons. 

‘The Turtle-Dove (Turtur communis) occurs, but appears 
to be rather uncommon in the lake districts, as well as in 
the Jura. 


Trerrao UROGALLUS, Linn. 

The Capercaillie is still tolerably abundant in the main 
Jura, and also on Chaumont, as well as in the Alps. After 
the love-season the males frequent high spruce-clad localities, 
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while the females are often found lower down the slopes, 
where the beech and oak are mingled with the firs. 

The Black Grouse (Tetrao tetriz) is unknown in the Jura. 
In the Alps generally it is well known, and in the Grisons it 
is even plentiful. 


Bonasa BETULINA (Scop.). 

The Hazel-Grouse is found in the Jura, as well as in the 
Alps, and I often saw it on Chaumont; especially from the 
beginning of July onwards, when the birds were in coveys. 
These are fond of basking in slight open patches on the hill- 
side, where large timber has been felled, and on being flushed 
they immediately flutter up into trees, where, however, they 
do not stay long. The call-note is a loud, clear b-chick or 
b-cheek. 

In the Grisons we came upon many fresh tracks of Ptar- 
migan (Lagopus mutus) in the snow, but did not try to flush 
any on that occasion, as we were after chamois. In years 
past I have seen many. The Ptarmigan is not found in the 


Jura. 


PerpDix CINEREA, Latham; Caccasis rura (Linn.); Cacca- 
BIS SAXATILIS (Meyer). 

The Grey Partridge inhabits the cultivated region, but it 
is not plentiful; while the “ French” Red-leg is uncommon 
or very local. The Rock or Greek Red-leg (the Bartavelle) 
is well known in the Valais and in most of the mountainous 
portions of Switzerland. I have seen the Barbary Partridge 
(C. petrosa) hanging up in the shops at Vevey; probably 
imported from Sardinia. 

I heard grave complaints of the sad diminution in the 
number of Quails which visit Switzerland to breed. Some 
Swiss sportsmen seriously attribute this to the enormous 
number taken in Egypt in spring since the British occupa- 
tion, and they are fully persuaded that for several years past 
Londoners generally have been battening on Quails; in fact, 
they feel inclined to say, with St. Jerome (slightly altered), 
« Tu coturnicem eructas”’ when they meet an Englishman ! 

The only member of the Rallide that came under my 
notice was the Coot (Fulica atra) on the Lakes of Lucerne 
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and Leman. Nor were my opportunities great for seeing 
Waders. The Lapwing was observed over the low ground ; 
the Common Sandpiper (Totanus hypoleucus) was seen in 
pairs along the Broye, which connects the lakes of Neuchatel 
and Morat; and on April 26th five Redshanks were feeding 
on the marshy shore below Lausanne. M. Bastien has several 
examples of the Turnstone (Strepsilas interpres) ; also a 
Terek Godwit (Terekia cinerea), shot in spring on Lake 
Leman, while I believe that another from Neuchatel is in 
the Vouga collection. All the ordinary Scolopacide are to 
be found in the local collections. Woodcocks were on passage 
on November 20th, and were comparatively plentiful, but there 
are not many “ to the acre ” of mountain woodland. 


HyprocHELipon nicRaA (Linn.). 

The Black Tern was observed daily on the lake of Neu- 
chatel in autumn ; it occurs on passage in large numbers on 
Lake Leman. 

The White-winged Black Tern (H. Jleucoptera), the 
Whiskered (H. hybrida), the Gull-billed (Sterna anglica), 
and the Common (S. fluviatilis) have all been obtained in 
breeding- as well as in autumn-plumage. I was surprised 
to find in the Museum at Geneva an adult specimen of 
the Roseate Tern, Sterna dougalli : one of a pair shot on the 
lake on May 17th, 1860. This species I had always con- 
sidered as exclusively maritime, nor should I have ever 
suspected it of migrating across the Continent, on the way 
to or from the Mediterranean, where it is known to occur, 


Larus riprpunDus, Linn, 

The Black-headed Gull is said to breed in the marshes at 
the mouth of the Dranse, on the Savoy side of Lake Leman, 
on which it is found all the year round—not leaving us even 
in January 1891, when 28° and 30° of frost were not un- 
common. Plenty had full black heads on March 4th, 1890, 
when the thermometer was at 20° and the rocks were coated 
with ice; while by November 14th several of the many birds 
at Vevey showed a distinct approach to a hood. A dark 
line gradually runs from each ear-patch across the head ; 
later, a similar and parallel line grows up from the eyes, so 
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that the head appears to have two narrow bands of dusky 
grey; then the dark feathers increase between ; and lastly 
they come on in front, till the base of the bill is reached. 
A few birds have almost complete hoods at the time of writing 
this. They are easily observed, for they are accustomed 
to be fed with bread (one baker being a recognized purveyor 
of “ pain pour les mouettes ’’ cut up in pieces, at ten centimes 
a bagful), and as soon as a window is opened in the morning 
they come flocking up, catching the pieces thrown to them 
without a miss (except when they come into collision), and 
amid deafening clamour. If one bold bird takes a piece 
from my fingers, others will often follow suit, while the same 
individual will take pieces over and over again; but at 
other times they will all sweep by in silence, looking wistfully 
at the extended morsel. During the severe cold I gave them 
fat meat. 


Larus caNnus, Linn. 

In January 1891 I identified several adult and immature 
examples of the Common or Blue Gull, at Vevey and along 
the lake. The white tips, after the subterminal black alar 
bar, render the former very conspicuous ; while the dark 
outer edges to the wings in the young contrast strongly with 
the whitish border in L. ridibundus. 

I have also seen at a distance a large grey-backed Gull, 
probably L. cachinnans, and a black-backed species, which 
was, I think, L. fuscus ; it was hardly large enough for L. 
marinus. The Little Gull (ZL. minutus) is sometimes common 
on passage; the Kittiwake (Rissa tridactyla) and some 
other species also occur. 

The three species of Colymbide are found on the lakes; a 
Black-throated Diver in the Neuchatel collection being in full 
breeding-plumage, while a Great Northern Diver is so young 
that a few filaments of down are still adhering to its head. 


No Grebes have come under my notice at this upper end ) 


of Lake Leman, but all the European species are represented 
in the Swiss museums. 


Hétel des Trois Couronnes, 
Vevey, February 16th, 1891. 
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XIX.—On the Birds of the Volcano Islands. 
By Henry Srrsoum, F.Z.S. 


Since my paper on the Birds of the Bonin Islands (Ibis, 
1890, pp. 95-108) was published Mr. Holst has visited the 
Volcano Islands, and has sent me a box of birds’ skins and 
eges from Sulphur Island, the central one of the group. 

The Volcano Islands lhe south of the Bonin Islands, in the 
same latitude as the north of Formosa, and in the same longi- 
tude as the east of the main island of Japan. Sulphur Island 
is a low, flat, narrow stretch of land, about five miles long, 
with what appears to be an extinct volcano, about 600 feet 
high, in the south-west. The centre is very barren, principally 
black sand and grey clay, with a few dried-up tufts of grass, 
and an occasional hardy bush. Everywhere are scattered 
stones and rocks, especially to the north-east, and in the 
centre are three or four big blocks of rock, two or three 
hundred feet high. To the south-east of these rocks is a 
plain of what seemed to be pure sulphur, which was boiling 
furiously in three or four holes when visited by Mr. Holst. 
Close to the north shore are some hot springs. There are a 
few large trees on the island, and both im the north-east and 
in the south-east is dense low scrub, bound together with 
elimbers. Forty miles north of Sulphur Island is the island 
of San Alessandro, a steep and almost inaccessible mountain, 
some 2500 feet high. The following birds were observed on 
Sulphur Island. 


MontTIcoLa CYANUS SOLITARIUS. 
The Eastern Blue Rock Thrush was not very common. 


HyPsiPETES SQUAMICEPS. 
The Bonin Island Bulbul was not very common. 


CETTIA DIPHONE. 

The Bonin Bush Warbler was common. Two examples 
were sent. 

ZOSTEROPS JAPONICUS ? 

Six examples of a White-eye were sent, five of them in 
spirits, and one which had been in spirits. The latter has a 
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pale yellow throat, and the upper parts are greenish. The 
others have faded to grey above and white below, with a trace 
of brown on the breast and flanks. 

It is impossible to say whether they represent a new species 
or not. They do not differ in dimensions from the Japanese 
species. 

FRINGILLA KITTLITZI. 

The Bonin Island Greenfinchwascommon. Three examples 
sent. 


FALco PEREGRINUS. 

Four or five pairs of Peregrine Falcons frequented the rocks 
near the centre of the island, and appeared to live principally 
upon Bulwer’s Petrel, which was very abundant. Two ex- 
amples sent. 


CoLUMBA IANTHINA. 

The Pigeon of Sulphur Island seems to be the Japanese 
species, and not the fine bird of the Parry Islands (Columba 
versicolor). It breeds on the island, but is not common. 
This bird and its allies have evidently nothing to do with the 
genus Carpophaga. I have recently examined large series of 
both groups from Polynesia, and find that whereas the species 
belonging to the genus Carpophaga have 14 tail-feathers, 
those belonging to the subgenus Janthenas have only 12 as 
in typical Columba. There seems to me to be no reason 
whatever why they should be removed from the genus 
Columba. Probably Gray was the first person who made the 
mistake (Gray, ‘Genera of Birds, ii. p. 469), which Jerdon 
followed, to Blyth’s astonishment (Blyth, Ibis, 1867, p. 149). 
There seem to be also various anatomical peculiarities in 
which these Pigeons differ from Carpophaga and agree with 
Columba. There does not appear to be any generic difference 
between Columba ianthina of Japan and Columba laurivora 
of the Canaries. 

The crown in newly moulted examples of Columba ianthina 
is slate grey, glossed with pinkish purple. The purple gloss 
seems to increase in amount with the age of the feather, 
until it entirely hides the slate-grey; but as it increases it 
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becomes duller and more rusty in colour, until finally it 
fades to a rusty brown without gloss. Two examples from 
Sulphur Island are in the intermediate stage. 


PoRZANA QUADRISTRIGATA. 

The White-eyebrowed Crake was occasionally seen on 
Sulphur Island, and one example was sent home. It was 
taken on the 7th of June. This is probably the most northerly 
locality whence it has been obtained. 


4. ToTANUS INCANUS BREVIPES. 
Two examples, supposed to be the Asiatic Wandering 
Tattler, were seen. 


+ DIoMEDEA NIGRIPES. 

A species of Black Albatros was breeding in great numbers 
on the sandy ground, many rotten eggs were lying about, 
and there were plenty of young in down, some almost full- 
grown, standing like so many soldiers on guard. An egg 
taken on the 8th of June measures 4°2 inches by 2°6 inches, 
and is dirty white, without any spots. 


+ PUFFINUS CUNEATUS. 

The types of this Shearwater were discovered in the 
spring of 1883 on Krusenstern Island, between the Sandwich 
Islands and the Marshall Islands, by Mr. Snow of Yokohama, 
who sent them tome. Being unable to identify them with 
any known species of Pufinus, I gave one of them to Mr. 
Salvin, who described it as a new species under the name of 
Puffinus cuneatus in the July number of this journal for 1888 
(Ibis, 1888, p. 353). Four months later, on the 8th of 
November, the same species was described as Puffinus 
knudseni (Stejneger, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1888, p. 93) from 
an example discovered by Mr. Knudsen on Kauai, one of the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Snow’s Shearwater has a long cuneate tail (central rectrices 
5°4, outer ones 3°7 inches) ; the mantle is brown (not grey), 
and the breast and belly white. It breeds abundantly on 
Sulphur Island, and Mr. Holst has sent a female, with the 
egg taken with it; the latter measures 2°5 inches by 1°65, 
and is unspotted. On the label of the skin the bill is said to 
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be light grey with a black hook; the tarsi and feet are 
described as pale pink, and the irides as pale brown. 


> BULWERIA BULWERI. 

Bulwer’s Petrel has been supposed to be peculiar to the 
Atlantic, but it has recently occurred in the Pacific Ocean 
on Kauai, one of the Sandwich Islands (Stejneger, Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. 1890, p. 380). 

Mr. Holst found it very common on Sulphur Island, and 
sends three examples, in each of which the pale bar across the 
wing formed by the grey margins of the greater wing-coverts 
is very conspicuous, which bar is said to be absent in 
Bulweria macgillivrayi from the Fiji Islands. These Petrels 
flew about at night like Bats in the twilight in great numbers, 
being extremely bold, sometimes touching the gun with the 
tips of their wings, but the rapidity of their flight made it 
very difficult to shoot them. Mr. Holst succeeded in 
dropping one of them, and afterwards secured several more 
in the daytime, when they were found hidden away in pairs 
among the bushes and rocks all over the island, but he was 
unable to find any eggs. 


+ SULA LEUCOGASTRA. 

The Common Booby was very abundant, and great numbers 
of their eggs were taken early in June. They vary in size 
from 2-7 inches by 1:7 to 2:4 inches by 1°6. 


} PHAETON RUBRICAUDA. 

The Red-tailed Tropic Bird was only seen on San 
Alessandro, where it was very abundant, but kept well 
above the range of gunshot. No skins were brought from 
this island, but Boobies, Albatroses, and many small birds 
were seen. 


_ XX.—On a supposed new Species of Petrel of the Genus 
Cistrelata, from the KermadecIslands. By Ossrrt Savin, 
M.A., F.R.S., &e. 


~CEsTRELATA CERVICALIS, sp. 0. 


Supra capite summo nigro plumis omnibus ad basin albis, 
cervice postica alba plumis stricte pallido griseo margi- 
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natis, dorso toto et tectricibus caude superioribus fusco - 
nigricantibus plumis quoque griseo limbatis, uropygio 
fere pure nigricante ; alis nigris, tectricibus majoribus vix 
grisescentibus et strictissime albo marginatis ; cauda 
obscure fusca ad basin retricum mediarum alba, rectri- 
cibus lateralibus in pogonio interno fere ad apicem cum 
rachidibus pure albis ; fronte, loris et corpore toto subtus 
cum tectricibus caude inferioribus pure albis, genis et 
area ante oculos nigro punctatis ; remigibus nigris, infra 
ad basin tantum albis, margine alarum externo subtus 
nigricante albo intermixto, tectricibus majoribus et inter- 
mediis pure albis, secundariis in pogonio interno fere ad 
apicem pure albis; rostro nigro, pedibus carneis, digito 
externo extrorsum et omnibus cum palmis pro dimidio 
distali nigris. Long. tota 19:0 poll. Angl., ale 11°5, 
caude 5:3, rostri a rictu 1°7, tarsi 1°5, dig. med, cum 
ungue 1°9. 


Hab. Ins. Kermadec. 
Mus. Brit. 


Obs. Gh. pheopygia, mihi, proxima, sed rostro multo robus- 
tiore, cervice postica alba, et plumis dorsi griseo limbatis certe 
distinguenda. 

The specimen from which the above description is taken 
was recently sent to the British Museum by Captain Car- 
penter of the whaling barque ‘Costa Rica Packet,’ with 
the information that it was obtained “about a year and a 
half ago” on the Kermadec Islands. The bird is evidently 
allied to the section of Gistrelata of which i. hesitata is the 
best known example. . From this species it is readily distin- 
guished by its larger bill and its dark uropygium, but it has 
the nearly pure white hind neck of G. hesitata ; in this it 
differs from CH. pheopygia, but agrees with that bird in 
having adark rump. The size of the bill separates it from 
both these birds. 

A character by which these three birds may be distinguished 
is the colour of the primaries beneath, which are black over 
the whole of the exposed portion of the inner es and only 
become white under the larger coverts. 

Other species of Gistrelata allied to @. cervicalis are CE. 
magente and GL. externa. But in the former the forehead is 
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grey to the base of the bill, and the latter has a longer 
thinner bill, and the exposed portion of the inner webs of the 
primaries beneath, near the larger coverts, is white. 

CL. pheopygia was first described from specimens obtained 
in the Galapagos Archipelago (see Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. p. 507, 
pl. Ixxxvii. fig. 1). It has since been found in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and has been again described by Mr. Ridgway 
as (i. sandwichensis. 

The British Museum has recently received a specimen from 
the Island of Kauai, which agrees accurately with the types 
of Gh. pheopygia. 

The only species of Gstrelata hitherto known from the 
Kermadec Islands is @. neglecta, Schl. (Mus. Pays-Bas, vi. 
Procell. p. 10). This isa smaller bird than that now described, 
with much more white on the primaries beneath, besides 
differing in other characters. 


XXI.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connection 
with Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. By 
the Rev. James Spree, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part I. 


Tue Natural History of Madagascar is a study of great 
interest, not only to the zoologist, but also to the geologist 
and physical geographer; for although the animal life of 
the great African island is by no means so varied and so 
striking as that of some of the other large islands of the 
world, its peculiarities and its omissions are extremely 
significant ; and the many peculiar and isolated animals it 
contains throw much light upon the physical condition of 
the island and its surrounding groups in earlier geological 
periods. This statement is true of the Mammalia, the 
Reptiles, and the Insects of Madagascar, and it is no less 
true of its Birds. 

My object in the present and subsequent articles is two- 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1889, with additions 
and corrections by the Author. 
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fold: first, I purpose to collect together all the available 
information about Malagasy birds, as regards their forms, 
their habits, their peculiarities, and their habitats. We 
know as yet comparatively very little about these beautiful 
and interesting living creatures, and what has been noted 
about them is chiefly in the French language, in the works 
M. Grandidier and M. Pollen. It will be of service, I think, 
to translate this information, and to put together the little 
we do know, and this may possibly induce other residents in 
the island to note the habits and peculiarities of the birds 
more minutely, and so eventually to widen our knowledge 
of the subject. I also purpose to bring together the many 
allusions to birds and their habits in Malagasy folk-lore and 
proverbs, as well as to point out the descriptive character of 
_many of the native names for the birds of Madagascar, and 
the light these names often throw upon the birds’ habits. 

And secondly, I shall give, as far as practicable, a complete 
list of the birds of the island, as known and described up to 
the present time, arranged according to the most recent 
classification of competent ornithologists, together with both 
their English and their scientific names, and also those by 
which they are known in Hova or standard Malagasy, as well 
‘as in the various provincial dialects. This list will accom- 
pany the chapters describing each of the Orders of the 
Malagasy Birds. 

The avifauna of Madagascar comprises, as at present ascer- 
tained, no less than 240 species, including sea-birds, among 
which there are naturally numerous wide-ranging forms 
common to many other countries; and among these latter 
there is, of course, little that is peculiar or of any special 
interest. It is among the land-birds proper, numbering 150 
species—and omitting many shore- and water-birds, as well 
as several of powerful flight, and therefore of wide distri- 
bution—that we find some of those peculiar and isolated types 
of bird-life which, as Mr. A. R. Wallace remarks, “speak 
to us plainly of enormous antiquity, of long-continued isola- 
tion, and not less plainly of a lost... . continental island 
[or archipelago of large islands], in which so many, and 
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various, and peculiarly organized creatures could have been 
gradually developed in a connected fauna, of which we have 
here but the fragmentary remains.” 

Many lists of Madagascar birds have been published by 
travellers and naturalists. Flacourt, in his ‘ Histoire de 
Madagascar’ (1661), enumerated in the 11th chapter of 
that work 56 birds under their local names ; in the follow- 
ing century Brisson described 31 species, which had been 
sent to Réaumur by Poivre; and in 1840 Sganzin published 
in the Strasburg Natural History Society’s ‘Mémoires’ the 
Malagasy and French names of 84 birds. But it was im 
1848 that there appeared, in a German review, the first de- 
tailed and systematic list of the birds of Madagascar, pre- 
pared by Dr. G. Hartlaub, comprising 94 species. This list 
was afterwards increased, in a more complete work by the 
same savant in 1861, to 153 species. Other lists were pub- 
lished—by Jules Verreaux in 1865; by M. Grandidier in 
1867 ; and especially by Messrs. Schlegel and Pollen, who, 
in their fine work ‘ Recherches sur la Faune de Madagascar,’ 
in 1868, gave descriptions, more or less complete, of 143 
species of Madagascar birds, together with figures of many 
of them ; and in 1877 Dr. Hartlaub published a second and 
enlarged edition of his ‘ Ornithological Fauna of Madagascar,’ 
in which 214 species of birds found in the island are de- 
scribed. But by far the most elaborate and complete account 
of Malagasy birds (as well as of all the animal life of the 
country) is contained in the unequalled six volumes (four of 
plates and two of text) forming part of M. Grandidier’s great 
work on Madagascar, stili in process of publication. In these 
plates not only are the external forms and plumage of the 
birds shown in their varied and beautiful colours, but their 
osteology is fully given, and, in the case of the most curious 
birds, their anatomy is also carefully delineated. 

It is to French naturalists that the discovery of the greater 
part of the Malagasy birds is due: to Poivre and Sonnerat, 
Bernier, Goudot and Rousseau, and Lantz, Humblot and 
Grandidier. But much has also been done by others, espe- 
cially by Crossley, Edward Newton, Plant, Waters, and 
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Meller, among English naturalists, and by the Dutch travel- 
lers Pollen, Van Dam, and Van der Henst, who, together 
with some others, have made important collections. 

Madagascar possesses a considerable number of genera and 
species of birds peculiar to itself : 35 genera and 129 species, 
distributed among 54 families. The result of a detailed 
study of the Malagasy avifauna is, says M. Grandidier, “ that 
it has a very specialized character, and that, notwithstanding 
the small distance which separates Madagascar from the 
African continent, its affinities are much greater with the 
extreme East than with Africa; since, if we leave on one 
side all the birds of powerful flight, there are about twice as 
many more allied to Oriental than to African species, besides 
which the greater part of the characteristic genera of Africa 
are entirely wanting. 

“It is now known that Madagascar comprises three ‘Regions,’ 
which are very distinct in their physical aspect, their geological 
formation, their vegetation, and their climate. These are: 
(1) the Region of the East and North-west, which is moun- 
tainous, damp, and covered with wood, or with herbaceous 
plants of greater or less size, according to the localities ; 
(2) the Central Elevated Region, which is very bare and 
. rugged, almost entirely destitute of trees and shrubs | except 
small patches of forest, still left in a few places, and on the 
margins of the rivers, and in the inhabited portions], and 
where a bad coarse herbage scarcely covers the clayey soil of 
deep red ; and (3) the Region of the West and South, which 
is flat, dry, and sandy, with here and there small woods and 
thinly scattered trees. The centre of the island contains only 
few birds, almost all of powerful flight, principally Birds 
of Prey, Swifts, Swallows, and Water-birds; in fact, these 
are regions which can give harbour to only a few animals. 

“The birds which are most commonly seen in the central 
portions of Madagascar are Kestrels, Kites, Owls, Swifts, 
and Kingfishers, the two last-named along the numerous 
water-courses ; Swallows, Crows, Larks, Cardinal-birds, 
Herons, and Egrets near the rice-fields ; and Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese, and Divers in the marshes and lakes. We 
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also meet, although more rarely, with Parrakeets, Pere- 
grine Falcons, Bee-eaters, Sandpipers, Plovers, Warblers, 
Flycatchers, Quails, and Partridges. Bustard-Quails and 
various Waders are likewise met with on the banks of the 
lakes and along the rivers; also Rails, Snipes, and Gulls. 

“The two coast regions are, on the contrary, well peopled 
with birds of all sorts, and while the greater part of these 
inhabit indifferently one or the other, it is no less true that 
there are a certain number which have their habitat almost 
exclusively in one region only, and which give it its special 
characteristics. There are also some which keep to a still 
more limited area, not going beyond a very restricted range. 
At the present time 50 species are known which are peculiar 
to the Eastern Region and to the almost identical district of 
the North-west, and 23 species peculiar to the Western 
Region. We consider as ‘peculiar to a region’ the species 
which, so far, have only been found in that region, or which, 
while very common to one, are only seen very exceptionally 
in the other. No doubt in the future numerous modifications 
will have to be made in these numbers, but meanwhile the 
special characters of the two avifaunas are not the less sharply 
defined. 

“ It is interesting to note that a certain number of species, 
which are of sedentary habits, undergo certain modifications 
under the influence of the physical conditions with which 
they are surrounded ; in fact, as we have already said, the 
biological conditions are very different in the two regions of 
the East and North-west on one hand, and of the West and 
South on the other hand. These differences manifest them- 
selves in the birds of the West in diminished size, and in a 
tendency to albinism and a general paler colouring. 

‘* Even the eggs of certain of these birds have a lighter and 
less vivid colour, and are a little smaller, than those of their 
eastern relations” *. 


* These paragraphs are translated from M. Grandidier’s ‘Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux ;’ and the preceding paragraphs as to the lists of 
Malagasy birds are also condensed from the same work. 

I will add in this note what M. Grandidier says further as to the special 
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The lists of birds to be given, together with their native 
names, both Hova and provincial, are taken in the main from 
a small quarto pamphlet of eight pages published by the 
Rev. W. Deans Cowan some years ago. But I understand 
that the scientific information there brought together was 
partly due to that accomplished German naturalist, Dr. J. M. 
Hildebrandt, whose death in 1881 was such a loss to science 
and to our scientific knowledge of Madagascar, especially in 
its connection with Africa. This list, however, has been 
completely rearranged, according to the Natural Orders, and 
to it I have added other particulars from later information, 
especially from M. Grandidier’s work. In the classification 
of the Madagascar avifauna, now, I believe, done for the first 
time in English, I have followed the arrangement laid down 
by Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, and adopted by him in his treat- 
ment of the Birds in ‘Cassell’s New Natural History,’ 
vols. iii. and iv. In the nomenclature of genera and species 
I have chiefly followed M. Grandidier, as the first authority 
on these points as regards the ornithology of Madagascar. 

In Mr. Cowan’s paper the native names by which most of 
the birds of the island are known in different parts of the 


» character of the Madagascar avifauna. The 35 peculiar genera, most of 
which possess great interest from an ornithological point of view, are: 
(1) Coracopsis among the Parrots ; (2) Eutriorchis, a Harrier-Eagle; 
(3) Heliodilus, an abnormal Barn-Owl; (4) Cowa, Lark-heeled Cuckoos ; 
(5) Leptosomus and (6) Brachypteracias, which connect the Rollers and 
the Bee-eaters; (7) Neodrepanis, a Sun-bird ; (8) Philepitta, a Paradise- 
bird; (9) Falculia, an aberrant form of Starling; (10) Hartlaubia, be- 
tween the Starlings and the Thrushes; (11) Hypositta, a Nuthatch; 
(12) Eroessa, (13) Ellisia, (14) Dromeocercus, and (15) Mystacornis, all 
species of Warblers; (16) Thamnornis, a Tailor-bird; (17) Bernieria, 
(18) Oxylabes, (19) Crossleyia, species of Babbling Thrushes; (20) Zy/as, 
a Bulbul; (21) Newtonia and (22) Pseudobias, genera of Flycatchers; 
(23 to 29) Artamia, Cyanolanius, Leptopterus, Lantzia, Oriola, Vanga, 
and Xenopirostris, Passerine birds allied to E. Indian, Australian, and 
Polynesian species; (30) Euryceros, a very remarkable bird allied to 
the Orioles ; (31) Calicalicus, a Butcher-bird; (82) Funingus, a Pigeon; 
(38) Lophotibis, a Crested Ibis; (84) Mesttes, very curious birds among 
the Waders; and, lastly, (85) Margaroperdiz, a Partridge, allied to the 
Quails. 
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country are carefully noted; and as many of these are very 
significant and descriptive, pointing out some habit or pecu- 
liarity, I shall give translations of such names, for they 
frequently illustrate the native power of seizing the salient 
features of the living creatures which come under their notice. 
In some cases, also, a native proverb points out some marked 
peculiarity of a bird; while other birds are closely connected 
with the native superstitions and beliefs. 

It will be seen in the following pages that I am indebted 
to other observers and to eminent naturalists for much of 
the information here brought together, and that I have 
freely used facts derived from every available source; in 
short, that these papers are only to a limited extent the 
result of original observation. But I think that this will in 
no way decrease, but rather add to, whatever interest and 
value they may be found to possess. For several years I 
have resided in the high interior province of Imérina, either 
in the capital, Antananarivo, or its neighbourhood ; and, as 
already shown (on the preceding page) by quotations from 
M. Grandidier, that bare highland region is very devoid of 
woods, and the avifauna is therefore very scanty. I have, 
however, made several long journeys into other parts of the 
island, and have frequently stayed near the edge of the upper 
forest, where birds are, of course, more abundant; and I 
have tried to utilize all such opportunities of gaining ac- 
quaintance with the animal life of the country. Only those 
who, like M. Grandidier and M. Pollen, have travelled ex- 
tensively in the lower forest-region and the wooded coast- 
plains, can speak from personal knowledge of the more 
varied and abundant avifauna which is there to be met with. 
I am glad therefore to be able to translate and quote from 
their works ; and I am under great obligations to my friend 
M. Grandidier for kindly giving me much information on 
numerous points as to which I was in uncertainty. 

Each of the Natural Orders in which the Madagascar birds 
are arranged will be now noticed separately, and any points 
of interest with regard to individual species, genera, or families 
will be pointed out. 
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I.—Tue Rapacious Brirps. 


The Rapacious Birds (Table I. pp. 202-3) of Madagascar, 
as will be seen by the list, comprise 22 species, the majority 
being various kinds of Hawks, Kites, and Buzzards, but 
including also several Owls and two Eagles, but no Vultures. 

The most common bird of this Order is the Papango, or 
Egyptian Kite (Milvus egyptius), a large bird of almost 
world-wide distribution and found all over the island. It 
may be seen every day flying gracefully along in search of 
the lizards and snakes, and the mice, rats and young birds, 
which form its chief food, and continually swooping down 
upon its prey. Towards the end of the rainless season, when 
the long dry grass is burned on the bare hills and downs of 
the interior, the Papango may be noticed sweeping backwards 
and forwards close to the edge of the blazing grass, so as to 
pick up the smaller creatures escaping the advancing flames, 
or those which have been overtaken by them and killed. I 
have occasionally observed several hundreds of these Hawks 
in the neighbourhood of Ambohimanga, hovering in the air 
or describing great circles at an immense height, and have 
wondered how such large numbers could obtain food. The 
Rev. R. Baron says, “ Large numbers of these birds occupy 
’ the same roosting-places at night. At Ambohidratrimo they 
take their position in the trees on the west side of the town, 
while the Crows roost in those on the east side.’’ 

This bird is the dread and detestation of the country- 
dwelling Malagasy, for it swoops down upon their chickens 
and pigeons, and is only scared away by their loud cries and 
execrations. From these habits comes one of its provincial 
names, 7'similaho,i.e., “The-one-who-does-not-ask,”’ but takes 
without saying “ By your leave.” It is constantly seen in 
company with the White-necked Crows, and, like them, feeds 
near the villages, especially where oxen are killed. Although 
it does often carry off the people’s fowls, it is very useful in 
destroying vermin. The name Papango, says M. Grandidier, 
comes from the words, papy, to watch for, and dngona, a 
meeting, because these birds hover continually above the 
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native villages. The Rev. L. Dahle, however, thinks the 
word to be one belonging to the original African element in 
the Malagasy language, and allied to the Swahili kipanga, a 
bird of prey, and to a Zulu root, panga, to seize, ravage, &c. 
Another of its provincial names is Pariakorovana, or “ Dis- 
perser-of-Thrushes.” Mr. Cory tells me, ‘‘I have known 
a Papango take meat out of a man’s hand as he carried it 
from market, and I have often heard natives say they have 
seen the same. There is a habit the tame Pigeons here have 
acquired, and that is, of flying directly a Papango comes in 
sight, and continuing to do so until it has passed, proving 
that they know this Kite never stoops, but always pounces ; 
yet I have never known them touch even a sitting pigeon.” 
Several Malagasy proverbs refer to the Papango ; e. g., to 
its rapacity and boldness, in the following: “ Acting like a 
Kite’s claws ; not taking gently, but greedily.” So again: 
“A Kite swooping over the sea, swooping also over people’s 
land ;” and again: ‘The wild cat is weary, for the fowl (it 
was seeking) is carried off by the Kite.” Occasionally it 
seems that it catches more than it can eat, for another proverb 
says: “The Kite that caught a tortoise: it certainly got it, 
but did not get much after all.” And its occasional food 
of locusts is mentioned in this: “ Not (like) a little swarm 
of locusts and afraid of a Kite.” One of the native Hain- 
tény, or oratorical flourishes, says: “The Kite is an arrant 
thief, the Crow is blear-eyed, and the Brown Stork (Takatra) 
is long-necked : all are rogues and abuse one another.” 
Another very widely-spread rapacious bird is the little lively 
and noisy Hitsikitsika, or Kestrel (Tinnunculus newtoni), which 
is found in or about every village (at least in Imérina), often 
perched upon the gable “ horns ” of the houses, or even on the 
extreme point of the lightning-conductors. Itis by no means 
shy, and one can sometimes approach it quite closely, and 
see its bright fearless eyes, before it darts away. It is fond 
of the same resting-place, and, after a noisy chatter with its 
mate, takes a sweeping flight for a few hundred yards and 
returns to its former position. There are two varieties of 
this Kestre] ; one has a light-coloured, the other a brown- 
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tinted breast. Its name, which, with slight variations, is 
practically the same all over the island (see List, p. 202), is 
probably an imitation of its peculiar querulous cry. A Mala- 
gasy verb, mihitikitika, “to strut, to swagger,” is probably 
taken from the name of the bird ; oris the reverse the case? 
Several native proverbs refer to the Kestrel’s quick restless 
flight and its frequent habit of hovering aloft, poised almost 
motionless, or with an occasional quivering of the wings, 
which, in Malagasy idiom, is called “ dancing ”’”* (mandihy) : 
e.g., “The Kestrel is at home in dancing, and the Little Grebe 
(Vivy) is at home in the water;” “The Kestrel does not 
forsake the precipice where it nests;” and “The Kestrel is 
not hovering (lit. ‘‘dancing”’) without reason, for there below 
is something (in the way of prey).’”’ And again: “ Dance, 
O Kestrel, that we may learn also (to do it) when it is harvest 
time.” And its habit of sometimes driving away the robber 
Papango, but itself appropriating the Kite’s intended prey, 
is referred to in a proverb applied to one who was expected 
to be a benefactor, but turns out an oppressor, thus: ‘ He 
was thought to be a Kestrel to be honoured (or, to protect 
the birds), but becomes a Falcon (Voromahéry) carrying off 
the chickens.” Among some tribes, or, perhaps, only certain 
families, the Kestrel is a sacred or tabooed bird. M. Pollen 
says : “ Being one day hunting in the neighbourhood of 
Anorontsanga, I killed one of these Kestrels, when a farmer 
came to meet us, saying that | had committed sacrilege in 
killing, as he said, a sacred bird. He begged me to leave it 
to him, so that he might bury it in a sacred place. I hesi- 
tated; except to grant him the beak of the Kestrel, which 
had been broken by the shot. The good man, accompanied 
by a slave carrying a load of sugar-canes, and happy to be 
able to take away any part of the sacred bird, tried to express 
his gratitude by offering me half of the load. I have, how- 
ever, observed that this bird is not sacred among the Antan- 
karana, the Bétsimisaraka, and other tribes.” In confir- 
mation of this, the Rev. J. A. Houlder also says, “ It seems 

* Malagasy dancing consists chiefly in graceful posturing of the hands 
and arms, with but little movement of the feet. 
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pretty certain that the Kestrel was formerly worshipped, and 
a small piece of the legs or wings or body was given by the 
diviners to be used as a charm, or presented as a sort of sacri- 
fice, when praying to the idols. Many of the ignorant 
Malagasy still venerate the bird and make supplication 
£0 it.” 

Another Hawk worth noticing, although much less com- 
mon than the two previously mentioned ones, is the Voro- 
mahéry, or Lesser Peregrine Falcon (Falco minor), a small but 
very courageous bird, which has long attracted the attention 
of the Malagasy for its swiftness and fearlessness. Mr. W. D. 
Cowan observes, “There is a marked difference in the way 
the Papango hunts, circling lazily over a village, from that 
of the Voromahéry, which out of the invisible height drops 
like a thunderbolt upon his prey. The Papango swoops with 
wings expanded ; the Voromahéry drops with closed wings.” 
Its native name, which means “ Powerful bird,” is also that 
of the tribe of Hova Malagasy who inhabit the capital 
and its near neighbourhood. Probably from that circum- 
stance this Falcon has been adopted as a kind of crest or 
emblem by the central Government, and used to be engraved 
on the official seals. Large metal figures of a bird, popu- 
larly supposed to be the Voromahéry, are fixed on the ridge 
of the roofs of the two largest royal palaces, and also over 
the palace gateway. ‘These figures, however, have a crest of 
seven feathers, similar to that which surmounts the crown 
of the Malagasy queens. One of the proverbs referring to 
this Falcon has already been quoted in speaking of the 
Kestrel (see above p. 205). Another says: “ Falcon’s eggs 
on the face of the cliff: that which screams out is its 
young.” 

Many of the Malagasy Hawks and Falcons are very hand- 
some birds, beautifully marked with horizontal bars of alter- 
nate light and dark colour on the breast, belly, and tail. But 
perhaps the most handsome of them all is the Rayed Gymno- 
gene (Polyboroides madagascariensis) , the male of which is of 
a pearly grey colour barred with black, while on the tail- and 
quill-feathers are broad bands of pure white and intensely 
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glossy black. The female is differently tinted, and the young 
birds are brown in colour. They build among the long grass 
in the deepest marsh they can find. This bird stands high, 
having very long legs, and, with its crest of feathers on the 
crown and neck, has much the appearance of a Secretary- 
bird, although really very different in internal structure. Its 
ery is a sort of scream, whence its name of Fihiaka, from 
hiaka, “a scream of defiance.” Another name is Fisiopaty, 
lit. “ Whistler-for-the-dead.” It is also provincially called 
Voronaomby, “ Ox-bird.”’ 

The Madagascar Cuckoo Falcon (Baza madagascariensis) 
takes one of its names, that of Endry, “ Clownish,”’ from 
its stupid and awkward air, a name shared also by the 
Short-winged Buzzard (Buteo brachypterus) ; and this 
latter is also termed Beévordty, “ Big-bellied,’ and Bo- 
baky, ‘Swelled,’ from its heavy appearance. Of these 
birds, however, M. Pollen says, “ Their flight is majestic ; 
they hover almost continually, mounting to a great height 
in the air, uttering their piercing cries and describing 
circles. The Fork-tailed Drongo has a special antipathy 
to this Buzzard, always chasing it when it perceives it.” 
This bird’s nests are built on lofty trees, like those of 
the Crows, but larger; and it lays three or four eggs. 
It is easy to find, as it utters piercing cries when ap- 
proached. Béririnana, i.e., ‘ Many-in-winter,” is another 
of its names. Their voracious tearing up of their prey is 
noticed in the names, given to several of the Malagasy 
Hawks, those in which the words Firdsa or Fandrasa, the 
“Tearer” or “ Divider,” or, more freely, the “ Butcher,” 
appear, either in these simple forms or combined with other 
words (from the root rasa, a word meaning the cutting up 
and dividing of oxen or other animals). This is the name of 
the Madagascar Sparrow Hawk (Accipiter madagascariensis), 
which is also called Vandraokibo, “ Quail-eater.” By both 
of these names are also known the nearly allied birds, Morell’s 
Sparrow Hawk and Frances’s Harrier Hawk. This latter is 
also termed Pariafody, ‘‘ Disperser-of-Cardinal-birds,”’” on 
which bird it largely feeds, and Ampamakalchanikibo, 
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“ Quail’s-head-breaker.” It is almost always seen in couples, 
the male and female birds together. Fandrasalambo, “ Wild- 
boar-butcher,” is the name given to another species of Harrier 
Hawk ; and this (as well as Fandrisa) is also a provincial name 
of the Lesser Peregrine, or Voromahéry, above mentioned. 
A Goshawk is called Fandrdsangara, an obscure name as 
regards the latter portion of the word, but clear enough as to 
its first part. (Perhaps this name refers to its tinting, from a 
root ngdra, ‘ of mixed colour.”) 

Others, again, of these Hawks are known by the name of 
Hindry or Fanindry, words either from a root ¢tsindry, “to 
press down,” or from another root hindry, “to pounce on,” 
and probably referring to their pursuit of, and swooping down 
upon, their prey. These are names of the Short-winged 
Buzzard, and also of the Madagascar Cuckoo Falcon (both 
already mentioned). Mr. Cory observes that “ Hindribé- 
manana is a common name for these birds along the eastern 
side of the forest. The ‘Hindry’ is often dropped, and 
Bémanana (‘ Having-much’) is alone used. They do not 
‘pursue’ their prey, to speak with strict accuracy, but 
‘pounce’ on it when on the ground.” 

The long pinions and quill-feathers of the Grey Hobby 
(Falco concolor), projecting even beyond the tail, are noticed 
in its name of Lavélatra, i. e., “ Long-wings.”” These birds 
only appear in Madagascar in the rainy season, coming from 
Africa in pursuit of the clouds of locusts which frequently 
cross the Mozambique Channel, and on which they principally 
feed. Their flight is rapid, like that of a Swallow, and they 
may be seen pursuing the locusts as the Swallows do gnats. 
A Sakalava name of this bird is 7stasdra, i. e., ‘‘ Not-found- 
in-the-dry-season ;”” and another provincial name is Fandran- 
tsambary, i.e., ‘ Pruner-(or cleaner-)of-rice,” because it feeds 
on the locusts, the plague of the rice-fields. 

It will be seen that this group of rapacious birds presents 
good examples of the Malagasy power of giving striking and 
appropriate descriptive names to the living creatures of their 
country. Some of their names, however, as Pompa, Rehila, 


Tindro, &e., are still obscure; for explanation of these we 
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must wait fuller knowledge of the provincial dialects of the 
native language*. 

The Eagles are represented in Madagascar by two if not 
three species, of which the most common is the Ankody or 
Hanka, the Fishing or Sea Eagle (Haliaétus vociferoides), 
which is found all along the western coast and on the numerous 
small islands off the north-west of the mainland. Captain W. 
F. W. Owen, R.N., gives a graphic account of the habits of 
this large and handsome bird : its keeping watch on a tree or 
cliff at the edge of the water, its lightning-like swoop into the 
sea after its finny prey, and its power of instantaneously arrest- 
ing its downward flight. M. Grandidier says that a single pair 
of these Eagles is found in many of the innumerable small 
bays of the north-western coast, of which they take exclusive 
possession, allowing no other Eagle to encroach on their own 
preserves. He also says that as soon as the Eaglets become 
old enough to provide for themselves, the parent birds per- 
sistently drive them away from the nest and from the neigh- 
bourhood. They usually lay only one egg, rarely two. The 
nest, which is very large, is built on a pandanus or other tree 
on the shore. They are more slender in form, and the wings 
are smaller, than in the other species of Fish Eagles. They 
feed principally on fish, catching adroitly those which appear 
at the surface. Compressing their wings, they dart head- 
long on their prey; and if this is too large to be carried in 
their talons, they then beat its head with strokes of their 
beak and tow it along, their wings serving as sails. The 
northern Sakalava name of Ankoay applied to this Eagle 
appears to be an imitative one derived from its cry of hoat, 
hoai. This Sea Eagle is peculiar to the island, although 
nearly allied to an African species ; it is dark brown in colour, 
with powerful talons. 

Of the other Madagascar Eagles (if there really are two 
others), much less is at present known. One of them, the 
Bare-legged or Harrier Eagle, has been formed into a dis- 
tinct genus (Hutriorchis) by Mr. Sharpe. It appears to be 

* Possibly Tinoro is from the root taro (with the infix in) aud means 
the “ Crusher,” the “ Bruiser,” the “ Breaker.” 
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very rare, only one example, shot by Mr. Crossley in the 
Mangoro valley, being known. It is remarkable for its 
extreme shortness of wings and immoderate length of tail. 
But M. Grandidier doubts the existence (in Madagascar) of 
the other alleged species, the Crested or Hawk Eagle (Spi- 
zaetus occipitalis), which has apparently been seen only once, 
by Messrs. Pollen and Van Dam, on the north-west coast 
opposite Nosifaly, but was not captured. 

Six, if not seven, species of Owl are known in Madagascar, 
most of them being not very common; two, however, the 
Scops Owl and the Barn Owl, are tolerably plentiful. The 
last mentioned appears to be exactly identical with the almost 
world-wide and well-known bird of that name. As among 
most other peoples, the Owl is regarded by the Malagasy as 
a bird of ill omen; they call it Vorondolo, i. e., “ Spirit- 
bird,” thinking it an embodiment of the spirits of the wicked ; 
and when its startling screeching cry is heard in the night, 
they believe it to be a presage of misfortune to some one. 
There are numerous fables and stories about the Owl, illus- 
trating the popular dread of and dislike to the bird. The 
Long-eared Owl of Madagascar (Asio madagascariensis) is 
termed Vérombézaka, i. e., “ Bird-of-the-dry-grass,” from 
its hiding among the reeds and the long grass which grows 
so plentifully on the Imérina downs. Another provincial 
name for the first of these birds is Vorondnkona (or Vorondn- 
kina), possibly from a word (onkénina) meaning short and 
stout. Other names of the Madagascar Owls, as Torotéroka 
and Hanka, appear to be descriptive of their cry. The 
Hawk Owl (Ninowx superciliaris) is known by the name of 
Tararaka; it always sits on the ground, and is common in 
the marshes and among long grass. M. Grandidier says 
that the provincial name of the Scops Owl, Atéroko, means 
“‘Tam going to say”*, and that some Malagasy consider 
it as a menace when they hear it. Like the Owls in all 
other parts of the world, the Madagascar species are really 
public benefactors, by keeping down the number of rats and 


* More correctly, td70 means “to point out, to direct ;” or it might be 
from the obsolete form téro, “ crushed, bruised” (see p. 209). 
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mice and other vermin; but their nocturnal habits, their 
large staring eyes, the “ uncanny” ear-like feathers of some, 
and especially their unearthly screech, have all combined to 
make them objects of dread. These and other popular notions, 
as well as observation as to the habits of the bird, are shown 
in the following proverbs, which probably mostly refer to 
the Barn Owl, but some also to the Scops, thus: “ Don’t 
act like an Owl: sulky in another’s house;” “A wild cat 
laughing at an Owl: the one that creeps ridicules the one 
that flies”’*; “ Bent down in grief and dejection, although 
nothing has befallen you, like an Owl;” “It is the Tufted 
Stork (Takatra) that finishes a nest +, but it is the Owl that 
swells out and gives itself airs ;” “An Owl appearing in the 
daytime, so all who see it swoop down on it.” 

Our notes on this Order may conclude with the following 
Malagasy fable referring to the Owl and other birds :— 

“Once upon a time, they say, all the birds of the air 
assembled and agreed to choose one of their number to be 
king and leader; but the Owl, it is said, did not come, for 
his mate chanced to be sitting just then. So all the birds 
agreed together that any one who should see the Owl, and 
did not kill him, should be expelled the community and be 
counted as an enemy. And that is why the Owl does not go 
about in the daytime, but only at night; for if any birds see 
him, they all set upon him to beat him. 

“ And the Falcon also, it is said, wanted to be king and 
appointed himself, but the rest did not agree to it; so he left 
all his companions and became their enemy. ‘Therefore, if 
the Falcon sees any other bird, he carries it off forthwith, 
because it is his enemy ; and so the birds, it is said, chose 
one of themselves as their king. And their choice fell on 
the Fork-tailed Shrike, because of his good behaviour, and 
his long crest, and also on account of his many-toned voice. 

“ And that, they say, is why this Shrike is considered by 
the people to be the king of the birds.” 


* Wild cats (Kary) are as much objects of dislike as Owls, and are 
frequently classed with them by the Malagasy. 

+ The Takatra (Scopus umbretta, Gm.) makes a very large and con- 
spicuous nest. 
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The second Order of Birds, according to Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe’s arrangement, comprises those termed Picariz 
(Table II. pp. 214-216), which in some points resemble the 
Woodpeckers (Picus) in their structure. This division is 
again divided into two suborders of (a) Climbers and (8) 
Wide-gapers. In the first of these, of the seven families of 
which it is composed, only two have representatives in Mada- 
gascar, viz., the Parrots and the Cuckoos. Of the remaining 
families, the Honey-guides, Plantain-eaters, Woodpeckers, 
Toucans, and Barbets, none are found in the island. 

I. The Crimsers.—Two species of Parrot and one Parra- 
keet are among the denizens of the Malagasy woods and 
plantations in almost every part of the country. 

1. These Parrots, the one dark grey in colour, and the 
other slaty black, are both of sober plumage, with none of 
those brilliant tints which mark many species of Parrot in 
other parts of the tropics. But they are both intelligent 
birds, and, like their congeners, can be easily taught to speak 
a few words and to whistle a tune; they are therefore fre- 
quently kept as pets by the Malagasy. The sooty species 
(Coracopsis obscura) is found also (introduced) in Réunion, 
but the black one (C. nigra) is peculiar to Madagascar. Mr. 
Cowan speaks of the latter species as having been seen by 
him in large flocks at Ihésy and Isalo, in the Bara country 
(south-central region). 

The Sooty Parrot, except in the breeding-season, is found 
in small companies of from six to eight individuals. Its food 
is rice, seeds, roots, and wild fruit. A Malagasy proverb, 
whose “ moral” is to reprove a too easy-going, changeable 
disposition, speaks of ‘a male Parrot seeking fruit in the 
forest: he finds a luscious morsel here, but in an instant he 
is off to get another there.” This bird flies high, but if one 
of them is shot or wounded, its companions will come with 
sharp cries of defiance at the hunter, as if to save their 
comrade. This Parrot, M. Grandidier says, is faddy, or 
sacred, to one of the royal families of the Vézo Sakalava, and 
he gives the following story as accounting for the origin of 
the veneration in which they hold it :— 


= 4 
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“ Lahimerisa, king of Fiherénana, told me that one of his 
ancestors was one day walking alone in one of his manioc 
plantations at some distance from the royal village, when he 
was surprised by a band of robbers on a marauding expedi- 
tion from the Bara country. They did not know the king, 
who had nothing in his appearance or dress to denote his 
rank. But seeing his thick chain of gold gleaming under 
the knobs of hair covered with grease and white clay, they 
took him unawares, speared him, and possessing themselves 
of the coveted prize, threw the body into a hastily dug grave, 
and decamped. How long he remained there no one knows ; 
but he was not dead, only seriously wounded ; and on re- 
covering consciousness, and seeing nothing but darkness 
around him, and feeling the earth pressing heavily on his 
chest, he believed himself in the other world. He was in 
profound distress; when, suddenly, he seemed to hear shrill 
piercing cries, as if a flock of Parrots had passed over his 
head. He listened attentively ; the cries which met his ears 
were approaching nearer. Doubtless a babbling and restless 
crowd of them was perched on a neighbouring tree. ‘ But 
there are no Parrots in the other world, thought our hero; 
‘Tam not dead!’ He took courage, and freeing himself by 
a tremendous effort from the layer of earth which covered 
his body, he perceived the bright shining of the sun, in whose 
rays the Parrots were sporting in the trees around him. 
Hope revived within him, and he made his way, not without 
difficulty, to his village, where, after the needful care and 
nursing, he eventually recovered strength. In thankfulness 
to the birds whose cries had roused him from his torpor and 
given him courage to free himself from his tomb, he solemnly 
vowed for himself and his descendants, to the latest genera- 
tion, that they would never kill Parrots.” 

The Sooty Parrot is the larger of the two species, the Black 
one being a third less in size; but the latter is found in much 
greater abundance, and in companies of from six to twelve 
imdividuals. Both species are more terrestrial and less arbo- 
real in their habits than most Parrots, nor do they make 
much use of their claws to convey food tothe mouth. These 
birds have many provincial names besides the common one of 
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Boloky, by which they are known both to the Hova and 
Beétsiléo. Some of these names seem imitations of their 
harsh ery, while the meaning of others is obscure, except in 
so far as they denote their comparative size, as Koérane 
and Koéraxé xy (the large Koera, the small Koera), &c. 

About six years ago a paragraph went the round of the 
London papers telling of the recent ‘death of the oldest 
inhabitant of the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens.’ This 
was a specimen of the Black Parrot of Madagascar, which 
had been an inmate of the Gardens ever since July 1830, 
only two years after they were opened*. The bird had there- 
fore been fifty-four years at Regent’s Park ; but how old he 
was when he arrived there is not known, except that he was 
described as “‘an adult bird.’ He appears to have died 
merely of old age. 

The Madagascar Parrakeet (Agapornis madagascariensis) is 
a lively and brightly coloured little bird, and is found in con- 
siderable numbers, in the outskirts of the woods and near 
the cultivated districts, all over the island. They go in large 
flocks, often of as many as a hundred together, and some- 
times do considerable damage to the rice-crops. They are, 
however, very excellent eating, and are often snared with a 
kind of bird-ime. They have greyish-white heads, but the 
body and wings are bright green, the male bird having 
the lighter tint spreading also over neck and breast. They 
are often taken alive to Mauritius and Réunion, and some- 
times to Europe. The two sexes of this Parrakeet show 
great affection for each other, the pair sitting close together 
on their perch, from which habit they are often called Love- 
birds (Agapornis). 

One of the native names of this Parrakeet, Karaoka, is 
probably descriptive of its cry ; while another, Masésy, means 
“degenerated,” or ‘become small,” apparently because it 
is considered a dwarf species of Parrot. This idea also 
appears in the latter portion of their Hova name Sdarivdzo or 
Sadrivaza, Vaza being a name for the two Parrots also, and 
probably is identical with the root vaza, “ loud-voiced,” 
* clamorous.”’ 

* See P. Z.S. 1884, p. 562. 
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2. The second Family of the first Suborder of the 
Picarie, that of the Cuckoos, contains in Madagascar no 
less than fourteen species. Of these twelve belong to a 
genus peculiar to the island, and are among those numerous 
birds which give a distinct and special character to its avi- 
fauna. These are the Couas (from a native name Koa, pro- 
nounced kooa), which are large handsomely coloured birds ; 
they are remarkable for their short and obtusely pointed 
wings, loosely barbed feathers, long stiff tail, long thighs 
covered with large scales, and a fleshy caruncle round the 
eyes. These twelve species, says M. Grandidier, are strictly 
local in their habitat, most of them being confined to 
one district, out of which they are never found, and those 
which live in the damp forests on the eastern side of the 
island are very distinct from those which inhabit the dry 
and sandy plains on the western side. This is shown clearly 
in a map which M. Grandidier gives of the distribution of 
the various species. These differ from each other not only 
in colouring, but also in the proportions of the different 
parts of their bodies—wings, tail, beak, legs, &c. C. dela- 
landei is perhaps the handsomest of all the genus ; it is deep 
blue above, with whitish breast and red belly. 

Five species of Coua* inhabit the large forests, or at least 
the wooded regions, where they are found jumping from 
branch to branch in search of their food, which consists of 
insects, and especially of land-mollusks. In their stomachs 
there is usually found a fetid gelatinous mass of matter, 
which comes from the slugs and snails, of which these birds 
are very fond. These five species are true climbers. The 
other seven species, on the contrary, rarely perch, and live 
in the plains, where they run on the ground, as well as under 
the trees. The Couas feed chiefly on worms aud insects, 
and, at certain seasons, on seeds. All the Couas, whether 
climbers or runners, pillage mercilessly other birds’ nests at 
the time of incubation, and sometimes even attack small 
adult birds. They are unsociable, not one of them living 
in flocks, for they are almost always met singly, except at 


* C, reynaudi, C. cristata, C. pyrropygia, C. verreaurt, and C. cerulea. 
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the breeding-season. There is no difference in colour be- 
tween the sexes. Their flightis heavy and awkward; in fact 
the Couas do not make much use of their wings unless they 
are obliged. 

The climbing Couas go from tree to tree, cocking their 
tails, and making the solitudes of the forest resound with 
their short sharp cry. Their habits remind one of the Magpie, 
but they do not, like that bird, seek the society of man, 
although they are not shy. They nest in high trees. 

The running Couas pass the greater part of their life on 
the ground, flying very rarely. They are more distrustful 
than their cousins the climbers, and one never hardly hears 
their voice. Their tails, which are much more slender than 
those of the climbers, trail on the ground, and are there- 
fore always much worn. 

The Crested Coua (Cowa cristata) is the only species of the 
genus which is found all over Madagascar, at least wherever 
there are woods. It has a variety of names, one of which, 
Tivotse, says M. Grandidier, means “ crested” or “ tufted,” 
and refers to its appearance ; while others, as Ambosdnga, 
*«That-which-climbs,” and Antisoma, ‘‘ That-which-loves-to- 
play,” refer to its habits. Its Hova name, Fandikalalana, 
- means “ Road-crosser.” 

The Blue Coua is very common on the east and north- 
west coast, and also in the upper forest-belt. Its ery is a 
harsh guttural sound like ‘ Turruh,” repeated twice or thrice. 
It is a large bird, and is very conspicuous as it perches on 
the trees. A wounded one was seen to use its beak like a 
Parrot in climbing trees. Its cry is also said to resemble 
the words Martha and Téso, which are two of its provincial 
names. The forest people say that when its cry is heard the 
day will be wet and drizzly. 

Verreaux’s Coua is very rare, being only found at the 
extreme southerly point of the island. Serres’s Coua is also 
rare, and is only met with on parts of the north-east coast. 
So also is Delalande’s Coua; this bird goes from rock 
to rock seeking the large land-shells which form its principal 
food. These mollusks it takes in its beak and breaks the 
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shell by striking them on a stone. From this habit comes 
its name of Famdakisifotra, “ Snail-breaker,’ and Famaki- 
akora, “ Shell-breaker.”’ 

The two species of Cuckoo found in Madagascar are much 
more common than are most of the Couas, and are plentiful 
all over the forest-regions of the island. 

The Kankdfotra, the Grey-headed Cuckoo (Cuculus polio- 
cephalus), comes up into the upper plateaux of the interior as 
the warm season approaches (as also do some of the Rollers 
and other birds), and its monotonous but not unpleasing cry 
of kow-kow, kow-kow, may be heard in all parts of the woods, or 
indeed wherever there are trees, all day long. The Malagasy 
make its arrival a signal for clearing their ground for plant- 
ing the later crop of rice. In some of the native Hain-tény, or 
Oratorical Adornments, the Kankafotra is said to mandva ny 
taona, i. e., “‘ tochange,” or rather ‘‘ to announce the change 
of the year.” Its various names seem to be all more or less 
descriptive of its note, like the name of our English species 
of Cuckoo. “It keeps its note with only slight variations 
throughout the rainy season (unlike the English Cuckoo). 
It lays its eggs in the nest of the Madagascar Lark (Alauda 
hova) ; they are white, speckled with irregular spots” (Mr. 
Cory’s notes). Mr. Baron also remarks: ‘I have twice 
found its egg in other birds’ nests, and have in my possession 
one which I took from the nest of one of the Sun-birds (Nec- 
tarinia souimanga), along with three eggs of the latter.” It 
is a solitary and shy bird, never seen but alone, except in 
the pairing-season ; it has a sober livery of grey and brown 
tints. 

The remaining bird of this family, the Toloho, or Lark- 
heeled Cuckoo (Centropus toulow), is of a dark slaty-black 
colour, with rufous wings and extremely long tail. The wings 
show warm red in colour as the bird flies from tree to tree. 
It also comes up into the higher regions of the island, and is 
very common in the coast forests and plains*. Its name of 


* Mr. Cory tells me: “I have shot grey slaty-coloured specimens of the 
Toldho Cuckoo on the coast, but have not seen such up here in the interior. 
I dare say there are two varieties, and am taking skins to England for 
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Toldho is imitative of its mellow flute-like whistle, which 
consists of several notes running down the scale. M. Gran- 
didier says it may be seen about the villages leaping, or 
rather gliding, from branch to branch in the clumps of 
bamboos or in the spiny bushes, cocking its tail and expand- 
ing its short wings. It seeks damp and marshy places by 
rivers, where it finds its food of insects, larvee, and mollusks. 
But it also feeds on small birds and quadrupeds. Its flight 
is heavy, but it is an indefatigable climber, its thick plumage 
serving as armour against the spiny branches of the shrubs. 
The voice of the female bird is deeper and stronger than that 
of the male. Its nest is a ball, or rough and dome-shaped, 
with a lateral opening, hardly big enough for the bird to go 
in and out. The eggs, five or six in number, are small and 
like those of a Starling’s, long and of a uniform white. 

This Cuckoo is considered a sacred bird by one of the 
principal tribes of Ménabé (west coast). M. Grandidier 
says that having on one occasion shot one of these birds at 
Tsimanandrafozana, he was obliged, in order not to grieve 
the family, to leave the body of the bird, which was imme- 
diately reverently buried. The reason of the extreme respect 
in which these Sakalava hold the Toloho is as follows: ‘‘One 
of their ancestors, who was fearlessly swimming across the 
river Tsijobonina, was caught on the way by acrocodile. It 
is well known that these fearful reptiles do not devour their 
prey on the shore, but carry it to their lurking-places under 
or close to the water, so that it may become half putrid before 
being eaten there. Our hero was carried, quite senseless, to 
a large hole in the bank of the stream, which served as the 
habitual retreat of the monster, and which the ebbing tide 
had left partly dry. It was from this fortunate chance that 
the victim’s head was left just above the surface of the 
water. Suddenly he was roused from his torpor by the 


identification. It is not at all uncommon in Imérina. The cry of the 
two varieties is the same.. There is a Bétsimisaraka saying that ‘if you 
throw a Toloho over the house, you will be able to roast it.’ Ifyou 
do not do this, they say, it all runs to grease, and you only get the bare 
bones.” 

SER. VI.—VOL. III. R 
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repeated cry of a Toldho. Now we know, from what has 
been already said of the habits of this Cuckoo, that it chooses 
damp places, and hops about from bush to bush on the river- 
banks ; it was then very natural that the loud mellow notes 
of the Toloho should reach the ears of a man who was lying 
only a slight depth underground. Starting out of his 
lethargy, it was not long before he comprehended that he 
was not buried very deeply, since the notes of the bird could 
be recognized ; and so, without waiting for the return of the 
reptile, which was waiting patiently at the entrance of the 
cave, he used his hands and nails to such effect that in a 
little time he saw daylight. He was saved. In recognition 
of the service, all unconscious and involuntary as it was, 
which the bird had rendered to their ancestor, his children 
and grandchildren vowed that neither they nor their descen- 
dants would ever kill a Toldho; and so that is why the 
Paris Museum has one specimen less of the Centropus mada- 
gascariensis.” 

In Malagasy folk-lore there is an amusing fable about this 
bird and the Tékatra, or Brown Stork*, in which the former 
is described as being invited to a feast at the nest of the 
latter; but he disgracefully repays the hospitality of the 
Takatra by turning him out of house and home and taking 
possession of it himself. From this fable (which proba- 


bly embodies some facts as to these birds), it would appear ~ 


that this Cuckoo, like the Kankafotra, has also something of 
the habits of its European cousin in making use of other 
birds’ nests. Perhaps this habit is also referred to in one 
of its provincial names of Adilimborona, i. e., ‘ Base (or 
Slavish) bird.” 

II. The Wivr-carine Birps.—The second Suborder of 
the Picariz, that of the Fissirostres or Wide-gaping Birds, 
includes, according to Mr. R. B. Sharpe, twelve families, six 
of which are represented in Madagascar. These are the 
Kingfishers, Hoopoes, Bee-eaters, Rollers, Goatsuckers, and 
Swifts. For the other six, the Jacamars, Puff-birds, Horn- 


* See ‘Folk-lore and Folk-tales of Madagascar’ (Antananarivo), 
pp. 113-117. 
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bills, Motmots, Trogons, and Humming-birds, we must ga 
to other parts of the world. 

1. The Kingfishers are represented by two species, the first 
of which (Corythornis cristata), of lovely purplish blue, with 
yellow and buff breast and belly, is very common wherever 
water is to be found. With short blunt tail and long beak, 
it may be seen perched on the zozdro or other aquatic plants, 
or darting over the streams and marshes, flying in a curious 
jerking manner, like a flash of purple light, pursuing the 
insects which form its food. In colouring this Kingfisher 
is not very unlike our English species. Mr. Cory notes 
here that “ the Madagascar Kingfisher is much less attached 
to the water than is the English species. I have seen it 

sitting happily in a gum-tree in our garden, and have once 
seen one caught in a spider’s web a long way from the water.” 

Its very general name of Vintsy does not throw much light 
on the habits or peculiarities of this beautiful little King- 
fisher. By some tribes it is also called Vorombola, “ Money 
(or Silver)-bird ;” and some native superstitions have become 
connected with it ; thus we find it said that, “The Vintsy 
and the black moth are dead people who have been changed 
into animals. The common people reverence them and say 
that they are their ancestors”*. And again, they say: “ If 
you take the nest of a Vintsy you become bald ; if that of a 
Takatra (the Tufted Stork) you become a leper.” 

The other Madagascar species of this family, the Rose- 
cheeked Kingfisher, is a little bird in a livery of bright yel- 
lowish red, the throat and underparts of the body being white. 
Its tail and wings are almost comically short, and it is much 
less common than its purple cousin, being only found in 
certain parts of the island, and in the woods, as its name of 
Vintsidla (“ forest”? Vintsy) denotes. By the Taimoro its 
name is personified by the prefix Ra-, Ravintsy. 

2. The single species of Hoopoe found in Madagascar 
(Upupa marginata) is, like others of the same genus found 
in the Old World, a handsome bird, both from its beautiful 
colouring and its prominent crest of feathers. But it does 


* See ‘Specimens of Malagasy Folk-lore’ (Antananarivo), p. 292. 
R2 
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not appear to differ in any marked degree in habits from our 
European Hoopoe, nor is anything further known of it to 
require a longer notice here. 

3. The Madagascar Bee-eater (Merops superciliosus) is one 
of the most beautiful birds found in the island, both in elegance 
of form and from its bright colouring. It has a very long 
curved beak and an extremely long tail, with two feathers ex- 
tending beyond the others; its colours are various shades of 
green. Its name of Tsikirioka, found with slight variations in 
several dialects, is no doubt imitative of its ery of kirio, kirio. 
M. Pollen mentions finding a number of the nests of this 
bird, excavated about a foot deep in a sand-bank, on the 
margin of the river Ambasoana. 

4. Coming to the next family of the Suborder, that of the 
Rollers, we meet with some of the most interesting and 
curious of all the birds found in Madagascar. These belong 
to the kind called Ground-Rollers, which live entirely on the 
ground, and only come out at dusk. Their flight is said by 
M. Grandidier to be very weak, so that the birds are never 
found above the lowest branches. They are rather local in 
their habitat, but where they do occur seem to be not un- 
common. 

The Vorondréo, or Kirombo Roller (Leptosoma discolor), has 
at first sight much the appearance of a Cuckoo, of which family 
it was for many years considered to be a member. The head 
is extremely large in this bird, and the region of the nostril 
densely plumed. M. Pollen says: “ The natives of the north- 
west of Madagascar give this bird the name of Kirimbo. It 
has the curious habit of hovering in the air and uttering a 
very loud note, striking its wings against the body as it calls. 
This cry, resembling the syllables tu-hou, tu-hou, tu-hou, goes 
on increasing in strength. Nowhere have we seen this bird 
in greater numbers than in the forests of the south-west 
of Mayotta. The racket they make throughout the day is 
truly wearisome. Although very active as regards voice, 
these birds are lazy and stupid. Immediately they perch on 
the branch of a tree, they remain, so to say, immovable and 
in a perpendicular position, so that it is very easy to see and 
to shoot them. When seen in this position they look just 
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like birds impaled on the branches. I suppose they must 
live in polyandry, because one always sees three times as many 
males as females. I have often met with three males in com- 
pany with one female, and they have all allowed themselves 
to be killed one after another. In fact, when one is killed the 
others do not fly away, but content themselves with merely 
moving from one branch to another. These birds live prin- 
cipally on grasshoppers, but they also devour chameleons and 
lizards. When they cry they puff out the throat, so that 
this portion of the body has the appearance of a pendent bag. 
The Vorondréo plays a great part in the chants and religious 
recitations of the Malagasy.” This Roller is considered by 
the people as bringing ill luck; and it is said that if one of 
them settles on a house the owners will leave it. 

Certain native names for these birds show, as in other 
cases, some native notions as to their habits and peculiarities. 
Thus, the Vorondréo is also called Voronts\o, probably the 
“ Whistling-bird ;” Crossley’s Ground-Roller is called Vo6- 
rontrandraka, “ Hedgehog-bird ;” the Pitta-like Roller is 
called Sakéka and Tsikoko, probably from sakéko, “ dejec- 
tion,” ‘‘ melancholy ;”’ and also Avodka, perhaps from vékaka, 
“lifted from the ground;” and also Réniangdly, which 
literally means ‘ Mother-(or source)-of-capriciousness.”’ 
The Broad-billed Roller (Eurystomus glaucurus) is known 
by several names which are variations of the word Hara- 
karaka, probably from the root karakara, meaning “minute 
investigation,” and so referring to the habits of the bird 
when searching for its food. It is also called Voronkaka, 
which would appear to mean “ Enemy,” although this name 
may be only imitative of its cry. 

As remarked by M. Pollen (in words just quoted), the 
Vorondréo is frequently referred to in the folk-lore and folk- 
tales of the Malagasy. In the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ no. 3, 
p-. 110 (reprint, p. 369) a translation is given of one of the 
series of tales referring to a strange monster called Itrimobé, 
and in this the Vorondréo appears and delivers the heroine 
from danger, as follows :— 

“ After that a Réo bird came, repeating its cry ‘ Reo, réo, 
réo,’ which when Ifara saw, she called to it thus :— 
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‘O yonder Réo, O yonder Réo! 
Take me to father’s well, 
And I will smooth thy tail.’ 

“<* Réo, réo, réo,’ said the bird, ‘come, let me carry you, my 
lass, for I feel for the sorrowful.’ So the bird took her away 
and placed her on a tree just above the well of her father and 
mother”™*. 

The Vorondréo also figures to advantage in the following 
piece, entitled ‘‘ Don’t send a Fool on an Errand ” :— 

“The Weaver Finch (Tsikirity) longs for, and the Sun-bird 
(Soy) is sorrowful,—but don’t send the Warbler (Fitatra), 
for when he goes into the plantation he will be off. The 
Weaver Finch longs for, and the Sun-bird is sorrowful,—but 
don’t send the Cardinal-bird (Fody), for when he meets a 
friend he will forget all about it. The Weaver-bird longs 
for, and the Sun-bird is sorrowful,—so send the Vorondréo, 
for he will both chirp and deliver his message ”’ f. 

5. The fifth family of the Wide-gaping Birds found in 
Madagascar, that of the Goatsuckers—from which, indeed, the 
Suborder takes its name—is represented here by two species. 
Of the first of these (Caprimulgus madagascariensis), called 
Fandikalalana, i. e., ‘ Road-crosser,” M. Pollen says that it is 
pretty common on the north-west coast. After sunset these 
birds leave the recesses of the forest, where they rest during 
the day in the grass, and begin a rapid flight along the border 
of the woods, as well as over the surface of the water. They 
have the habit of sometimes rising, from a slight elevation 
above the ground, straight into the air; then they let them- 
selves suddenly fall, to resume their ordinary mode of flight. 
They feed exclusively on nocturnal insects, chiefly moths and 
beetles. The note of these birds is monotonous, resembling 
the syllables ¢ar-tar-ia-ro, from which comes the names of 
Tataro and Tartdrolépeka, given to them by the northern 
Sakalava. 

The other species of Goatsucker (C. enarratus) has appa- 

* See also “The Oratory, Songs, Legends, and Folk-tales of the Mala- 
gasy,” by the present writer, in ‘The Folk-lore Journal,’ vol. i. (1863), 

. 236. 
; + See ‘Specimens of Malagasy Folk-lore,’ p. 30. 
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rently the same habit of reposing during the day as its relative, 
for it seems only known by the name of Matoriandro, 1. e., 
“ Day-sleeper,” in three or four dialects. Both birds are 
beautifully mottled with various shades of brown, no doubt 
a protective resemblance, corresponding with the colour of 
their surroundings. 

6. The last of the six families of this Suborder found in 
Madagascar, viz. the Swifts, comprises three species of these 
attractive and useful birds. These Swifts do not differ much 
from those of Europe as regards their appearance. M. Pollen 
says that they catch daily thousands of mosquitos, and that 
he has observed them in considerable numbers perched on 
the large-foliaged trees*. Their flight is extremely rapid, 
like that of an arrow from a bow; and from this comes their 
name of Sidintsidina, “The Flier,’ par excellence. (Or pos- 
sibly the verb comes from the bird’s name.) The Small Swift 
(Cypselus parvus) has extremely long pointed wings and a 
forked tail ; but Grandidier’s Swift has a square tail. While 
the Goatsuckers are known to the natives as nocturnal birds, 
the Swifts, on the contrary, are recognized as diurnal in their 
habits, and so are called Fitiiiandro, ‘‘ Day-watchman ;” Vo- 
ronandro, “‘ Day-bird ;”” and Manaviandro, “ Day-Bat.” 

The third Swift (Collocalia francica) is nearly allied to the 
Edible-nest-building Swiftlet of the East Indies. Its nest, 
however, is not made chiefly of the glutinous secretion from 
the bird’s saliva, but largely of a species of grey lichen 
(Usnea) which grows abundantly on the trees, cemented 
together with the gelatine from the bird’s mouth. In Ré- 
union the nests are bought by the Chinese traders, but they 
are much inferior to those of the East-Indian species. These 

* Mr. Cory remarks: “Swifts never settle on trees in England, hence 
a great difference in habits. I have taken notes of the migration of the 
Swifts, and give these herewith : 


“ Westwards. Eastwards. 
1885, Jan. 12, large flights. Many going in this direc- 
1886, Feb. 15, do. tion, but only in small 
1888, Feb. 23, do. detached flights. 
1889, Jan. 30, do. 1887, Sept. and Oct. 


1889, August.” 
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Swiftlets build their nests crowded together on the face of 
steep and almost inaccessible cliffs, so that it is very difficult 
and dangerous to obtain them. M. Pollen observes that in 
the nests both eggs and young birds in all stages of develop- 
ment may be found. One of this bird’s names is Voromaola, 
“ Fyolicsome-bird” (or possibly ‘ Mad-bird”), probably 
from its wild dashing flight as it darts after its insect prey. 


[To be continued. | 


XXII.—Some Comparative Osteological Notes on the North- 
American Kites. By R. W. Sauretpt, C.M.ZS. 


Very recently the writer has been engaged in making com- 
parisons of the characters presented in the skeletons of 
nearly all the genera of the Accipitres found north of the 
northern boundary of Mexico. By the Accipitres I mean 
the Cathartide, the Falconide, and Pandion, but not the 
Striges. For the most of my material I am indebted to the 
Department of Comparative Osteology of the U.S. National 
Museum, though my own collections are not inextensive, 
affording as they do certain specimens not in the possession 
of the above-named institution. 

The true Raptores, including Pandion, offer us many 
osteological characters of good classificatory value ; but when 
we come to consider the skeletons of the Kites of North 
America many perplexing points confront us. 

Of these latter birds I have carefully examined and com- 
pared the skeletons of Elanoides forficatus, Elanus leucurus, 
and Ictinia mississippiensis, but up to the present time no 
opportunity has been afforded me for studying the osteology 
of the Everglade Kite (Rostrhamus sociabilis). Not only 
have the skeletons of these species been intercompared, but 
comparisons have also been made with the skeletons of many 
raptorial birds of other countries, as well as with the osteo- 
logical characters of Circus and Accipiter (several N.-American 
species), of many species of Buteo and Falco, of Urubitinga 
anthracina and Asturina plagiata, of American species of 
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Archibuteo and Haliaétus, and finally with examples of two 
species of Polyborus and of Pandion. 

In so far as their osteological characters are concerned, 
our Kites differ most markedly among themselves. As for 
instance, with respect to this part of its structure, [ctinia 
mississippiensis might almost at once be dismissed by saying 
that in all essential particulars its skeleton is buteonine in 
character—it is a miniature Buteo, such as, for example, 
Buteo lineatus. In it, however, the basipterygoid processes 
are hardly discernible, or most often quite absent, while it 
presents the rather remarkable character in that the short 
basal joint of the second toe permanently fuses with the 
joint next beyond it. This latter condition I have also found 
to exist in Haliaetus leucocephalus ; it is never present in 
any typical Buteo or in any of the other Kites. 

All these Kites generally have the osseous nasal septum en- 
tire, but the superior osseous mandible is not laterally toothed. 

Passing to Elanoides forficatus, we find its skeleton entirely 
different from the corresponding parts in Ictinia; and we 
are struck with the unusual number of important skeletal 
‘characters it holds in common with no less a distantly related 
form than Pandion. Elanoides agrees very closely with 
.Pandion in the pattern of its sternum ; in its having a complete 
fibula (a very unusual character) ; in its having the supraor- 
bital parts of the lacrymals much reduced and the accessory 
piece in either bone absent (?); in its having a similar hypo- 
tarsus to its tarso-metatarsus (a still more uncommon feature), 
and in other minor points. 

It is to be noted here that, although the supraorbital 
process of the lacrymal is short in Elanoides, witha probable 
absence of the terminal accessory piece, such is not the case in 
either Ictinia or Elanus, where it is long and has the accessory 
piece well developed, especially so in Elanus. The descending 
portion of a lacrymal does not articulate with the outer 
border of the pars plana in Elanoides, while it does so in 
Elanus. All have the vomer present, varying somewhat in 
form. 

Elanoides agrees with Ictinia in being desmognathous much 
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after the fashion of other Raptores ; as we pass next to con- 
sider Elanus, however, we find that it is absolutely non-des- 
mognathous, as its maxillo-palatines neither unite across the 
middle line nor come in contact either with the vomer or with 
the nasal septum. Thus this Kite, in so important a particular, 
forms an exception to Huxley’s definition for his Aetomorphe. 
Elanus differs in its skeleton in many other respects from the 
corresponding parts of this portion of their structure in both 
Ictinia and Elanoides. In it the basipterygoid processes are 
present, and in it we are at once struck with the notably 
broad post-palatines, which are comparatively narrow in 
Ictinia. In this last-named Kite, too, the mandible is fairly 
strong and lacks a ramal vacuity upon either side, whereas 
the bone in Elanus is characterized by being most remarkably 
weak and slender in its structure. 

In all of these birds the inferior clavicular union is seen to 
be more feeble than it is in any others of the Accipitres, and 
the furcula’is further characterized by having the hypo- 
cleidium absent in Elanus and only rudimentary in Ictinia. 
In all, again, the scapular process of a coracoid does not reach 
the clavicle. 

The sternum, varying to no small degree in its general 
pattern in all these Kites, always has its manubrium very 
small, and the carina may extend the entire length of the 
sternal body, as in Ictinia and Elanoides, or the reverse of 
this may be the case, as in Elanus. 

The xipho-sternum may be profoundly notched as in Jctinia, 
or once-fenestrated upon either side of the keel (Hlanus), or 
it may exhibit a shallow emargination upon either side only, 
as in Elanoides. 

As in other representatives of this group of birds, the ribs 
and vertebre are very liable to vary, and that even in the 
same species. Coming to the pelvis, we find in these Kites, 
as a fairly constant character, that the ilia are not in contact 
anteriorly over the sacral crista, nor in the post-acetabular 
region is the bone, as a whole, especially bent downwards 
and forwards, as we so commonly see it in Buteo. The post- 
pubic element of the pelvis is always interrupted. 
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In the skeleton of the leg the fibula is long, or, as we have 
said above, it may be complete, as in EHlanoides. Accipitres 
as a rule, however, usually have the fibula long, so that counts 
but for little in most cases. We have seen how the hypo- 
tarsus of the tarso-metatarsus in Elanoides has a subcubical 
form, in one piece, and once-perforated for tendons, the whole 
practically agreeing with Pandion; but now in Ictinia the 
hypotarsus is represented by two small processes, much as we 
find it in most ordinary Hawks. 

Usually the anterior aspect of the tarso-metatarsus of 
Hawks, Kites, &c. is longitudinally grooved down the shaft, 
especially for its proximal half. Now upon the upper third 
of this surface is seen an elongated tubercle for the insertion 
of the distal end of the tendon of the tibialis anticus muscle. 

It is interesting to note, and the character is a good one, 
that in all the Falconine this tubercle is situated upon the 
snner side of the aforesaid groove, it being on the outer side 
in the Buteonine ; while among the Kites it is seen in the 
middle of the groove, or, if this latter is but faintly marked, 
at least in the middle of the shaft. 

Remarkable differences are found in the digits of the pes 
in all of the Kites here examined, for although in all the 
- first three joints of the fourth toe are subequally abbreviated, 
the distal one of the three may be quite rudimentary, as we 
find it in Hlanus; again, the prebasal joint of the third toe 
is more or less shortened, and the basal joint of the second 
toe is always much abbreviated, while in Ictinia, as we have 
seen above, it permanently fuses with the joint next beyond 
it. 

When we come to be thoroughly acquainted with the entire 
structure, in each case, of the three genera of Kites of which 
we have presented in brief the osteological characters above, 
there is no doubt that we shall find them amply supported 
by the remaining systems in their economies. Indeed, in 
so far as the systematists have pointed out the external 
characters of these birds, it would seem to go far towards 
demonstrating such a matter. 
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Some very extraordinary classification has been adopted 
by American ornithologists for the four different kinds of 
Kites in the United-States avifauna. The official ‘Check- . 
List’ of the American Ornithologists’ Union groups them as 
so many genera along with the Buzzards, Hawks, Goshawks, 
and Eagles, without any special dividing line. Ridgway has 
also adopted this arrangement. Coues, in his ‘ Key,’ makes 
a subfamily for them, Milvine, which is much better, though 
his definition for the same is very faulty. I have never had 
the opportunity of examining any of the genus Milvus, but 
the last-named author believes it stands near our Elanoides. 

Further, it is the opinion of the present writer that we shall 
not be enabled to define, with any degree of accuracy, the 
position in the system of any of these birds until we are in 
possession of a far more exact knowledge of the morphology 
of the eutire group to which they belong. Provisionally they 
ought at least to constitute a Family, thus :— 


Family. Subfamilies. 
Ictiniine. 
Elanoidine. 
MILVIDZ..... ee 
Elanine. 


Rostrhamine (?), not examined. 


It means something that Elanoides should have so many 
osteological characters in common with Pandion, and such 
important ones. Not that Pandion and Elanoides forficatus 
belong together, but simply that it points to something the 
hidden meaning of which is not as yet in our possession. It 
means something else that nearly all the osteological cha- 
racters of Ictinia are so strictly Buteonine and so utterly 
different from the corresponding ones of . Elanoides. 
Finally, it surely means something more that the non-des- 
mognathous Elanus leucurus presents an entirely different 
set of osteological characters from both the first two men- 
tioned Kites, and that a set which, in our present state 
of knowledge of the subject, leaves us very much in doubt as 
to its true affinities. 

We stand in need of a little more light along the lines 
indicated, and such a task will well repay the ornithotomist. 
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XXIII.—On the Birds collected by Mr. F. J. Jackson, F.Z.8., 
during his recent Expedition to Uganda through the Ter- 
ritory of the Imperial British East-African Company. 
By R. Bowviter Suarrz, LL.D., F.Z.S., &c. With 
Notes by the Collector.—Part I. 


(Plates IV.—VI.) 


Ir is with great pleasure that I lay before the readers of ‘ The 
Ibis’ an account of one of the most interesting collections 
of birds that have ever been sent from Africa. Mr. Jackson 
is already well known to us from the good scientific work 
that he has done in the Kilimandjaro district and on the 
Lamu coast (cf. Shelley, Ibis, 1888, pp. 287-3807). But the 
present collection comes as quite a surprise upon all students 
of African Ornithology, for it seems to open up a totally new 
idea of the affinities of the fauna of this part of the continent. 
After studying it I am indeed afraid that all our notions as to 
the existence of definite zoological subregions in Africa will 


_ have to be reconsidered. 


The following outline of Mr. Jackson’s route during the 
journey upon which the present collection was made is slightly 
abbreviated from the account of it given in the ‘ Morning 
Post’ of Jan. 2, 1891 :— 

“Mr. Jackson started from Mombasa in the summer of 
1889, and left the important station of Machakos, on the 
Kikuyu frontier, on the 7th of August. Machakos is about 
250 miles from the coast, and is situated in lat. 1 deg. 27 min. 
south, and long. 37 deg. 20 min. east. Instead of taking the 
regular route thence by Ngongo, Mr. Jackson shaped his 
course north-west through the hitherto unattempted Kikuyu 
country. After crossing the intervening undulating grassy 
plain, the Kikuyu forest—the stronghold of the Wa-Kikuyu— 
was entered, and to the surprise of the party, ‘from the very 
first the people were most friendly in every way, brought in 
large quantities of food, and, with one exception, never made 
an attempt to steal.’ Having made ‘blood brothers’ with 
the Kikuyu chief, Mr. Jackson marched out of the forest and 
over ‘immense tracts of land which were probably once covered 
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Map of Mr. Jackson’s Route. 


with dense forest, but are now in the most wonderful state of 
cultivation. Indian corn, sweet-potatoes, yams, two or 
three kinds of beans, bananas, and sugar-cane flourish in 
immense quantities, and all these products are very cheap 
and abundant. These Wa-Kikuyu are a people to whom, 
for the best of reasons, the neighbouring tribes of Masai 
give a very wide birth. 

«The weather (August) was cold and misty. Many species 
of the English flora were recognized on the march through this 
interesting country, ‘amongst them the common bracken in 
large bushes, in some places growing from 6 ft. to 8 ft. high.’ 
They also met with white clover, forget-me-nots, and other 
familiar flowers. 
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“Mr. Jackson continued in this country from August 11 
until he reached Mianzini (east of Lake Naivasha) on August 
22. Halting at Mianzini to lay in supplies of food for the 
16 days’ march to Sotik—for Mr. Jackson decided to take 
the shortest route to the lake westward, vid the Mau Escarp- 
ment and Lumbwa—they found the weather for the most 
part delightful, with sometimes frosty nights ; one night the 
thermometer registered 6 deg. Fahrenheit—at less than 1 deg. 
south of the equator. On September 10 the party left Mian- 
zini, crossed the Kinangop plain, and on the 11th reached 
Lake Naivasha, where they camped. On the 16th they left 
the lake and struck west, crossing over the end of the Ndabib 
hills and dropping down on a plain occupied by a good number 
of Masai. 

“From the 17th to the 20th the party was engaged in 
ascending the Mau Escarpment, a ridge from 8000 ft. to 9000 
ft. high, which runs almost due north and south from 1 deg. 
north latitude to about 2 deg. south of the equator. The 
ascent was made over thick belts of forest, bush, and long 
grass, and in places was a very rough road. At the highest 
point reached the altitude was 9620 ft. by boiling-point. 
From here the march was directed nearly westward to Ukowe 
Bay in Lower Kavirondo, the route being a good way to the 
north of that taken by Dr. Fischer. After two days’ marching 
over rolling grassy hills and boggy hollows, the edge of the 
forest was reached. The march through this trackless forest 
was very trying. Some of the trees were truly colossal. 
For the most part the weather was wet and miserable, but 
when the sun shone through the trees down into the gorges 
and ravines the scenery was magnificent. 

“The Sotik country is open, but hilly. Lumbwa, the 
district next to Sotik, is open and undulating, and crossed 
by several large streams. 

“On October 20 Kavirondo was entered, and here the 
change from the cool air of the uplands of Sotik and Lumbwa 
proved trying to men and beasts alike. No news of Stanley 
(who was then supposed to be on the east side of the Lake) 
could be had, and Dr. Fischer was the only white man who 
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had ever passed through the country. The people were noisy, 
the men mostly in a semi-drunken state from the effects of 
bang and smoking. On October 26 the party arrived at the 
Lake, and on November 7 Qua Sundu (now known as Mu- 
miyas) was reached—the same place where Thomson arrived 
in December 1883 and Fischer in March 1886—about 30 
miles from the north-east corner of Victoria Nyanza. 

“From Qua Sundu Mr. Jackson, leaving a party there to 
await his return, marched northward to explore the Suk 
country, passing the inhabited district of Kitosh (where iron- 
ore is plentiful and worked by the natives), into the wilder- 
ness skirting the eastern slopes of Mount Elgon. Water 
here is abundant and deliciously cool, the hills very rough and 
stony, ‘with beautiful white quartz showing through the 
surface and scattered about in loose pieces.’ Ivory is very 
cheap and plentiful, as the people have no use for it except 
to make armlets, &c.; a 16-lb. tusk can be had for six 
strings of beads. Fish is plentiful in the rivers and excellent. 
It was Mr. Jackson’s purpose to proceed as far as Lake 
Rudolf (which Count Teleki had lately visited), but on 
reaching Ngoboto, where he had calculated on getting 
food-supplies, he found the people so hostile, on account of 
the looting and raiding of Teleki’s men, that he was forced to 
return. 

“On the return journey a good-sized lake was sighted some 
30 miles off to the north-west ; this was named Lake Salisbury. 
Mount Elgon was visited and explored with interesting results. 
Ascending from the district of Savé on the north side, a dense 
forest was passed through from 6000 ft. to 9000 ft., after 
which they entered open ground with bushes dotted about, 
heaths, and coarse grass. From 11,000 ft. to 18,000 ft. ‘a 
curious tree, with straight rough stem and large leaf-top,’ 
grows in abundance. On the 17th of February, 1890, Mr. 
Jackson and his party entered the crater of Mount Elgon and 
encamped there for the night. The crater is from eight to 
nine miles in diameter, and the bottom appeared boggy and 
swampy. ‘ Here the River Angalul rises and flows through 
the exceedingly precipitous break in the side of the crater ; 
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also the River Sum, flowing N.W. into Lake Salisbury.’ The 
cold was very great; but fortunately there was no rain, and 
only two men died from cold and exertion. The highest point 
reached was (by boiling-point) 14,894 ft., and none of the 
other peaks were more than 50 ft. higher. On descending 
the south side of the mountain the first of the celebrated caves 
was met with at a height of 7500 ft. 

“On arriving again at Qua Sundu or Mumiyas, Mr. Jackson 
and his friends were astonished to hear that the redoubtable 
Dr. Peters had passed by a month before and had hoisted 
his flag all over the country. Mr. Jackson pulled down 
Dr. Peters’s flag and hoisted the Company’s instead, and after 
buying a supply of food, started for Uganda by the north side 
of the lake—along the track of Bishop Hannington. The 
most interesting experience of this part of his travels was 
his acquaintance with the country of Wakoli,in Usoga. The 
change is described as marvellous. They marched ‘ through 
vast groves of bananas’ up to Wakoli’s capital. Here they 
were received with the most bounteous hospitality. 

“On March 26 they: left this land of friendship and 
abundance, and on April 5 reached the Nile, which was 
crossed on the following day, and Mwanga’s capital, Mengo, 
reached on the 14th. 

“On June 24 Mr. Jackson left Mumiyas (Qua Sundu) in 
charge of a headman and party, and marched coastward by 
way of Kabaras, Elgeyo, and Lake Baringo to the north end 
of Lake Naivasha, which was reached on the 27th. On the 
8th of August he arrived at Machakos after an absence of 
eleven months. The party returned to Mombasa on Septem- 
ber 3, after accomplishing the longest and most successful 
tour of exploration yet made in those regions.” 

The accompanying sketch of Mr. Jackson’s route (p. 234) 
has been taken, by permission, from the large map prepared 
by the Royal Geographical Society for the illustration of the 
narrative of Mr. Jackson’s journey, read before that Society, 
February 9th, 1891 (see Proc. R. G. S. for this year). 

[now proceed with a systematic account of the collection 
made during this journey, and commence with the Passeres 
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of the families Corvide, Sturnide, Oriolide, Ploceide, Frin- 
gillide, and Alaudide. It will be noticed that Mr. Jackson 
has furnished me with some very interesting details and par- 
ticulars as to soft parts, habits, and other particulars. 

I have given frequent references to the followimg papers 
which treat of the Ornithology of the adjoining districts of 
Eastern Africa :— 


(1) Fiscuer, G. A. “ Uebersicht der von Dr. G. A. Fischer 


auf seiner im Auftrage der Hamburger Geographischen . 


Gesellschaft unternommenen Reise in das Masai-Land 
gesammelten und beobachteten Vogelarten,” Zeitschr. 
ges. Orn. 1. pp. 297-396, pls. 19, 20 (1884). 

(2) Satvapori, T. “Spedizione Italiana nell’ Africa Equa- 
toriale.—Resultati Zoologici: Uccelli dello Scioa e della 
regione fra Zeila e lo Scioa,”? Ann. Mus. Civic. Genovy. 
(2) i. pp. 7-276 (1884). 

(3) Fiscuzmr, G. A. “ Uebersicht der in Ostafrika gesam- 
melten Vogelarten, mit Angabe der verschiedenen Fund- 
orten,” J. f. O. 1885, pp. 1138-142, Taf. 1. 

(4) Rercuenow, A. “ Dr. Fischer’s ornithologische Samm- 
lungen wahrend der letzten Reise zum Victoria Niansa ; 
mit Benutzung der Tagebiicher der Reisenden bearbeitet,” 
J. f. O. 1887, pp. 38-78. 


(5) Satvapor1, T. “ Catalogo di una Collezione di Uccelli 
dello Scioa fatta dal Dott. Vincenzo Ragazzi negli anni 
1884-86,” Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) vi. pp. 185-326 
(1888). 

(6) Suentey,G. E. “List of Birds collected in Eastern 
Africa by Mr. Frederick J. Jackson, F.Z.S., with Notes 
and an Introduction by the Collector,” Ibis, 1888, 
pp. 287-307, pls. vi., vil. 

(7) ——. “On the Birds. collected by Mr. H.C 
Hunter, F.Z.S., in Eastern Africa,” P. Z. S. 1889, 
pp- 3856-372, pls. xl., xh. 
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Order PASSERES. 


Fam. Corvipa. 

1. Herrrocorax CAPENSIS. 

Heterocorax capensis (Licht.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
ii. p. 12 (1877) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) vi. 
p. 801 (1888 ; Shoa). 

Corvus capensis minor, Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 499 
(1870). 

Corvus capensis, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. 
p- 204 (1884). 

6 2. Nos. 124, 125. Kavirondo, Dec. 12, 1889.—Iris 
brown ; bill and legs black. Always seen in pairs. 

These birds probably belong to the small race which Heu- 
glin called Corvus capensis minor, for the bill is remarkably 
small when compared with that of typical specimens of H. ca- 
pensis from the Cape Colony. The Shoa specimen in the 
Museum is identical in colour and size of bill with South- 
African examples, and it is curious that the Kavirondo birds 
should differ so perceptibly in the smaller size of the bill. 
The wings in Mr. Jackson’s pair measure 12°5 to 12°7 inches. 
If the smaller bill be considered sufficient character, the race 
- will have to stand as Heterocorax minor (Heugl.). 


2. RHINOCORAX AFFINIS. 

Rhinocoraz affinis (Riipp.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 11. 
p. 46 (1877); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) vi. p. 801 
(1888 ; Shoa). . 

Corvus affinis, Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afyr. i. p. 502 (1870). 
No. 133. Turquel, Suk, Dec. 23, 1889.—Iris brown. A pair 

seen. Plentiful in Kavamoja, together with C. scapu- 
latus and Corvultur albicollis. 


8. Corvus scaPuLatus. 

Corvus scapulatus, Daud.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. iii. 
p- 22 (1877) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. p. 337 (1884; 
Pangani) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) 1. p. 305 
(1884 ; Shoa), vi. p. 301 (1888) ; Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 131 
(Zanzibar, Bagamoyo, Mombasa, Malindi); Reichen. J. f. O. 
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1887, p. 66 (Usegua, Usandawi, Ussure, Usukuma, Victoria 
Nyanza). 
No. 119. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 29, 1889. 


Fam. SturNID&. 


4, PHOLIDAUGES VERREAUXI. 

Pholidauges verreauzxi, Bocage ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 123 (1890); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 3385 (Maurui, 
Pangani, Paré) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 182 (Zanzibar, Lindi, 
Bagamoyo, Wapokomoland); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 66 
(Msingissua, Schasche). 

Nos. 221, 222. g ad. Savé, Mount Elgon, Feb. 4, 1890; 
6000 feet.—Irides bright ,yellow, pupil very large’; legs 
dull olive-black ; bill black. Plentiful in twos and threes 
in the shambas. First seen in Kitosh. 

Nos. 235, 239. 9 ad. Savé, Feb. 8, 1890.—Legs dusky 
olive ; irides yellow, duller than im the male. 


5. LAMPROTORNIS PORPHYROPTERUS. 

Lamprotornis purpuroptera, Riipp. Syst. Nat. pp. 64, 75, 
taf. 25 (1845) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 336 (Nguruman) ; id. 
J.f. O. 1885, p. 1382 (Pangani, Witu, Wapokomoland, Lamu); 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 66 (Simiu River, Kagehi, Nassa on 
Speke Gulf). 

Urauges porphyropterus (nom. emend.); Cab. Mus. Hein. 
Th. i. p. 200 (1850). 

Lamprotornis porphyropterus, Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. 
p- 511 (1870) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. p. 156 (1890); 
Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. p. 199 (1884; Shoa). 
Nos. 211,212. ¢ Gad. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 28, 1890.—Inides 

pale yellow; legs and feet black: small ants, &c., in 
stomach. Plentiful in small flocks ; song very sweet. 

The male has the wing 6:2 inches, the female 5:6 inches. 
The female has also a shorter tail than the male, and there- 
fore the differences alluded to by me in the ‘ Catalogue’ 
may be partly sexual, though Mr. Jackson’s birds have not 
such long tails as the Abyssinian examples. The tail in the 
male bird from Suk measures 7°] inches, and in the female 
6 inches. 
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6. CosMorsaRvs REGIUS, vol 
Cosmopsarus regius, Reichen. ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 160 (1890) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 336 (Paré) ; id. 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 182 (Massa). 
No. 89. 2 ad. Wilderness Mts., Ndai, River Tskko, Aug. 22, 
1890.—Iris white; bill and legs black. Plentiful in 
small flocks of from four to eight in the wilderness. 


GALEOPSAR, gen. 0. 


Affine generi Cinnamoptero, cauda longissima et valde gra- 
duata; sed rostro curvato, et plumis frontalibus et verti- 
calibus densis, setosis, quasi galeam formantibus, distin- 
guendum. 


7. GALEOPSAR SALVADORII, sp. n. (Plate IV.) 

Adult female. General colour above glossy black, with a 
steel-blue or steel-green gloss, the green shade being more 
apparent on the secondaries and wing-coverts; primaries 
chestnut, with a band of glossy black at the ends, increasing 
in extent towards the outermost, occupying the terminal 
third of the second quill, the first short primary being entirely 
blackish, chestnut only at the extreme base; tail-feathers 
black, glossed externally with steel-green ; head, neck, and 
entire underparts black glossed with steel-green ; the recurved 
feathers on the forehead velvety black with a green gloss. 
Total length 15 inches, culmen 0'9, wing 6:1, tail 9, tarsus 
1:3. 

No. 161. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 15, 1890.—Legs and bill 
black ; irides crimson. The first and only one seen. 

The accompanying Plate (Pl. IV.) will give ornithologists 
a better idea of this extraordinary new genus of Starlings 
than an elaborate description. The form is very like Cinna- 
mopterus in general appearance, but the plumage is green 
above and below instead of purple, and the dense patch of 
bristly feathers on the forehead and fore part of crown dis- 
tinguishes it from,his and all other allied genera. 

I have named this species after my old and valued friend 
Count Salvadori, who has taken the greatest interest in Mr, 
Jackson’s collection, and whose assistance, it is needless to 
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say, in determining some of the species has been most grate- 
fully accepted. 


8. AMYDRUS ELGONENSIS, Sp. 0. 

A. similis A. walleri, Shelley, sed minor, pileo griseo, plumis 
medialiter chalybeo-nigris ; facie laterali et gutture toto 
clare griseis, gutture imo et preepectore chalybeo macu- 
latis. Long. tot. 8:2 poll. Angl., culm. 0°8, ale 4°65, 
caude 3°38, tarsi 0°9. 

No. 300. 2 ad. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890. 

This is a species closely allied to Amydrus walleri of Shelley 
(cf. Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xi. p. 165) from the Usam- 
bara Hills; but it nevertheless appears to be distinct, and 
Count Salvadori, who has seen the bird, confirms my opinion. 
It is smaller than A. walleri, purer grey on the head, sides of 
face, and throat ; the nape and hind neck, as well as the lower 
throat, are mottled with mesial spots of steel-green. 


9. AmypRUS MoRIO. 
Amydrus morio (l.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. 
p. 161 (1890). 
No. 48. ¢ ad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 3, 1889. 
No. 172. g ad. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 14, 1890.—Irides crim- 
son. Common. 


No. 308. 2 ad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 24, 1890.—Inides crim- 


son; feet and bill black. Plentiful in flocks. 


10. LamPrRocoLius CHALYBEUS. 

Lamprocolius chalybeus (Ehr.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 176 (1890) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. 
p- 199 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 297 (1888). 

No. 51. Ad. Lake Naivasha, Sept. 10, 1889. 


11. LAMPROCOLIUS MELANOGASTER. 

Lamprocolius melanogaster (Swains.); Sharpe, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xiii. p. 182 (1890); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 335 
(1884; Pangani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 182 (Lindi, Bagamoyo, 
Usaramo, Kipini, Witu, Zanzibar). 


Ad. Probably obtained near the coast, as no ticket is 


attached to the specimen, 


» 
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12. SPREO SUPERBUS. .Ai¢0% - 

Spreo superbus (Riipp.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. 
p. 189 (1890). 

Notauges superbus, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 335 (1884; 
Little Aruscha, Nguruman) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 132 


(Barawa) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. p. 199 - 


(1884; Shoa), vi. p. 298 (1888); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 
p. 66 (Irangi, Loeru). 
No. 101. gad. Machako’s, March 20, 1889. 


13. DinopHus cARUNCULATUS. 

Dilophus carunculatus (Gm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 61 (1890) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. 
p. 197 (1884, Shoa), vi. p. 297 (1888) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 66 (Irangi, Wembaere, Simiu River). 

No, 349. gad. Kitosh, March 2, 1890.—Bill dull fleshy 
white ; bare skin yellow; legs transparent brown. 

No. 82. Juv. Masai Plains, Lake Naivasha, July 30, 1889. 
—Very plentiful all round Naivasha and north to Kisi- 
dong, in large flocks. Bill dusky brown; bare skin of 
face &c. yellow ; legs brown ; irides brown. 


14. BurHaGa ERYTHRORHYNCHA. 

_  Buphaga erythrorhyncha (Stanley) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xii. p. 196 (1890); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. 

(2) i. p. 196 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 297 (1888); Fischer, 

J. f. O. 1885, p. 1382 (Mombasa, Aruscha, Sigirari, Mossiro, 

Witu, Maurui) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 66 (Usegua). 

No. 45.. ¢ ad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 3, 1889. 

No. 350. 2 ad. Kitosh, March 2, 1890.—Irides bright 

orange-red ; eyelids yellow ; bill vermilion ; legs olive- 

_ green. 


Fam, ORI0LIDz. 


15. ORIOLUS LARVATUS. 
Oriolus larvatus, Licht.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. iii. 
Rael? (1877). 
No. 154. 9 ad. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 5, 1890.—Bill dusky 
carmine ; legs scaly slate-colour. 
No. 301. 9? ad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 23, 1890.—lIrides 
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crimson ; legs scaly horn-blue; bill dull carmine. In 
thick forest. 

No. 324. 9 ad. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Bill dull 
rose-brown ; legs dark horn-blue ; irides crimson. 


Fam. PLocripé. 


{ 
16. VIpUA PRINCIPALIS. iM 


Vidua principalis (L.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 2083 (1890) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 325 (Pangani, 
Maurui, Aruscha, Nguruman); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 135 
((Bagamoyo, Lamu, Usegua, Wapokomoland) ; Reichen. 
J. f. O. 1887, p. 70 (Kagehi, Loeru). 

Vidua erythrorhyncha (Sw.); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. 
Genov. (2) i. p. 181 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 255 (1888). 

No. 65. ¢. Nzoni, Feb. 11, 1889. 


17. CHERA PROCNE. 

Chera procne (Bodd.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. 
p. 213 (1890). 

No. 54. g ad. River Bogonoto, Masai Land, July 20, 1890. 
—Bill pale horn-blue; legs dark “ shrimp ”-brown ; 
irides brown. A few seen in a swamp amongst the 
grass two camps after Doreta on our downward march. 
The females were more plentiful than the males. 

This is a remarkable occurrence of a South-African species 
far away from its supposed habitat. There is not the least 
doubt, however, that Mr. Jackson’s Masai specimen is the 
true Chera procne; it is identical with a male from Natal 
in the British Museum. Some of the males in black plumage 
have orange shoulder-spots, followed by a broad band of buft 
across the median coyverts, whereas others have the shoulder- 
spot scarlet and the median coverts white. Mr. Jackson’s 
specimen has the scarlet shoulder-patch, and this is, I think, 
the sign of an older bird. 


18. PENTHETRIA ARDENS. 
Penthetria ardens (Bodd.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit, Mus. 
xiii, p. 215 (1890). 
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Coliostruthus ardens, Fischer, J.f. O. 1885, p. 185 (Nguru 
Mountains) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 293 (Kilima-njaro). 
Nos. 14, 15, 21. Mararu, Teita, Dec. 12 and 13, 1888. 


19. PENTHETRIA LATICAUDA. 

Penthetria laticauda (Licht.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
Xl. p. 218 (1890) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 326 (Komboko, 
Stsua, Great Aruscha, Naivasha) ; id. J. f.O. 1885, p. 135. 

Coliuspasser laticauda, Salvad. Aun. Mus. Civic. Genoy. 
(2) 1. p. 182 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 286; Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 70 (Ukira) ; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 293 (Kilima- 
njaro). 

No. 13. gad. LElgeyo, July 4, 1890; alt. 8000 to 9000 
feet.—Only seen in long reeds and bulrushes at the 
swampy end of the small lake on the top of Elgeyo. 
Evidently breeding. 

No. 61. g ad. Lake Nahuro, Masai, July 23, 1890.—Bill 
and legs black; irides brown. Very plentiful in the 
long grass near Lake Nahuro. 

“This bird has a curious habit of making a playground for 
itself. I noticed several in the long grass, and I saw the 
male evidently playing, as it darted several times into the air 
to a height of about four feet, and then darted down again. 
Their ‘playing-ground’ is evidently a work of some time, 
as the grass is all worn away in an irregular circle, with the 
exception of a small tuft left in the centre with two or three 
little recesses at the base, which are evidently the result of 
the birds’ play.” 

No. 90. ¢ juv. Lumbwa, Oct. 8, 1889.—Irides brown ; 
legs slaty flesh-colour. 

I have not had a sufficient number of young birds of 
P. laticauda for a comparison with this specimen, which 
may after all be a young of P. ardens, though it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the immature birds of these two 
allied species. 


20. PENTHETRIA EQUES. 
Penthetria eques (Hartl.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xii. p. 220 (1890) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 326 (Maurui). 
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Urobrachya eques, Fischer, J. f£. O. 1885, p. 185 (Maurui). 
Coliuspasser eques, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 293 (Kilima- 
njaro). 
No. 34. g ad. Kikumbuliu, on the march, Dec. 26, 1888. 
Nos. 39, 40. g ad. Kikumbuliu, Dec. 29, 1888. 
Nos. 51,52. g 2 ad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 7, 1889. 


DrEPANOPLECTES, gen. 0. 


Gener Penthetria affine, sed rectricibus latioribus et versus 
apicem decurvatis distinguendum. 


21. DREPANOPLECTES JACKSONI, sp. n. (Plate V.) 

Adult male. Entirely black above and below, the head 
crested and the hind neck with a large frill reaching to the 
mantle; the tail-feathers curved and with a ribbed appearance 
of transverse bars under certain lights; wings browner than 
the back, and edged externally with lighter or reddish brown ; 
bastard-wing and primary-coverts blackish, with an external 
fringe of light brown; the inner secondaries black with brown 
edges; a shoulder-patch of light olive-brown, the lesser wing- 
coverts being of this colour, the greater series blackish with 
tawny buff edges, the greater coverts, bastard-wing, primary- 
coverts, and quills brown, narrowly margined with whity 
brown, the inner secondaries black with whity-brown mar- 
gins; under wing-coverts and axillaries deep tawny buff; 
quills light brown below. Total length 11:5 inches, culmen 
0°7, wing 3°4, tail 7:0, tarsus 1°15. 

Adult female. Different from the male and resembling a 
female Penthetria, light brown, streaked with black, the tail 
round and slightly graduated ; no light shoulder-patch, the 
lesser wing-coverts being like the back ; a distinct eyebrow 
of tawny buff slightly tinged with orange ; lores and a streak 
below the eye whitish, with a tmge of orange on the cheeks ; 
under surface of body light tawny buff, a little washed with 
orange on the breast, which is streaked with black like the 
sides of the body ; the centre of the abdomen whitish ; under 
wing-coverts tawny. ‘Total length 6:4 inches, culmen 0°7, 
wing 3°'5, tail 2°2, tarsus 1:2. 

No, 122. g juv. Kikuyu, Oct. 14, 1889. 
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No. 56. g ad. Masai Land, July 22, 1890.—Bill pale pea- 
green, the base of the lower mandible up to the nostril 
black ; legs dark “ shrimp ”’-brown; iris brown. Seen in 
ee in the long grasses. 

No. 57. gjuv. Masai Land, July 22, 1890. ie ae pale 
brown; bill pale horn-brown, lower mandible whitish 
brown ; iris brown. 

Nos. 58, 59. ? ad. Masai Land, July 22, 1890.—-Seen in 
flocks in the long grasses in the vicinity of old sites of 
villages in the Masai country north of Lake Nahuro. 

No. 60. g¢ ad. Masai Land, July 23, 1890.—Soft parts as 
in No. 56. : 


22, PENTHETRIOPSIS SOROR. 
Penthetriopsis soror, Reichen. J: f. O. 1887, p. 70 (Ka- 

wanga) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. p. 223. 

No. 12. gad. Kavirondo, June 24, 1890.—lLegs black ; 
bill black, edge of lower mandible pale horn-blue ; 
irides brown. Plentiful in the long grassy hollows. 

This species is barely separable from P. macrocerca, but is 

a trifle smaller, and has the wing-spot rather more of a 

lemon-yellow. 


23. UROBRACHYA PH@NICEA. 
Urobrachya phenicea (Heugl.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 

xii. p. 225 (1890). 

Penthethria phenicea, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 70 (Kagehi, 

Magu, Ukira). 

Penthethria (Urobrachya) AUR OANED, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 

p-. 826 (1884; Maurui). 

Urobrachya zanzibarica, Fischer, J. f.O. 1885, p. 134 

(Maurui, Tschara, Engatana). 

’ Nos. 114, 115, 116. ¢ juv. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 26, 
1889.—Bill horn-blue, dusky at base ; legs pale brown, 
with a slaty tint. 

No. 126. ? ad. Victoria Nyanza, Oct. 


24, PyROMELANA FLAMMICEPS. 
Pyromelana flammiceps (Swains.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus, xii. p. 228 (1890). 
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Euplectes flammiceps, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 327 (Pangani, 
Maurui, Aruscha, Nguruman); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 184 
(Lindi, Zanzibar, Bagamoyo to Lamu, Ngauru Mountains). 
No. 11. gad. Dindi, Kavirondo, June 16, 1890.—Bill 

black ; irides brown. Ratherscarce. Breeding. Found 
in the long grass in swampy places. 


25. PyROMELANA FRANCISCANA. 
Pyromelana franciscana (Isert) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xill. p. 233 (1890). 
Euplectes franciscanus, Salvad. Aun. Mus. Civic. Genov. 
(2) 1. p. 184 (Shoa), vi. p. 288 (1888). 
No. 27. g ad. Elgeyo, July 8, 1890.—Legs flesh-colour ; 
bill black ; irides brown. Shot in swamp. 


26. PYROMELANA DIADEMATA. 

Pyromelana diademata (Fisch. & Reichen.); Sharpe, Cat. 
B. Brit. Mus. xiii. p. 236; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 302 (Jipi). 

Euplectes diadematus, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 827 (1884; 
Pangani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 134. (Malindi, Wapokomoland, 
Lamu). 

No. 127. gad. Teita, April 19, 1889. 

No. 387. g ad. Njemps, Lake Baringo, July 13, 1890.— 
Trides brown; legs brownish flesh-colour, claws dusky. 
Plentiful in the long grass on the river Tigrish at 
Njemps, Baringo. 

Considerable difference is shown in the extent of the spot 
on the forehead, which is also more scarlet than was the case 
with the specimen procured by Mr. Jackson at Lamu (ef. 
Sharpe, /. c.). 


27. PYROMELANA XANTHOMELANA. 

Pyromelana xanthomelena (Ripp.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. A 
Mus. xiii. p. 239 (1890). 

Orynx capensis (L.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 326 (Susua, 
Great Aruscha, Pangani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 134 (Lindi, 
Bagamoyo, Lamu). 

Fuplectes xanthomelas, Salvad. Aun, Mus. Civic. Genoyv. (2) 

i. p. 186 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 289. 
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Coliuspasser xanthomelas, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 293 (Be- 
tween Taveta and Moshi). 

No. 15. gad. Mararu, Teita, Dec. 12, 1888. 

No. 259. gjuv. Savé, Elgon, 6000 feet, Dec. 18, 1890.— 
Iris brown; legs pale fleshy brown; the lower mandible 
pale horn-colour. 

No. 14. gad. Elgeyo, July 6, 1890.—Iris brown; legs 
brown; bill bluish horny white. Plentiful along the 
hill-side. Evidently breeding. 

No. 21. gad. Elgeyo, July 7, 1890. Legs dark brown ; 
irides brown ; bill horn-blue. 


28. PYROMELANA TAHA. 

Pyromelana taha (Smith) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii. 
p. 242. 

No. 55. @ ad. Masai Land, July 20, 1890.—Inrides brown ; 
bill black ; legs “shrimp”-brown. Breeding in small 
numbers in a swamp two marches south of Doreta. 

This is a small form of P. taha, with smaller measure- 
ments, and having the golden yellow of the head and back 
paler, but I do not propose to separate it specifically, as, if 
Chera procne extends to the interior of Eastern Africa, why 
should not also P. taha? 


29. PHILETHRUS EMINI. 

Nigrita emini, Reichenow, J. f.O. 1891, p. 4. 

The four specimens sent by Mr. Jackson are certainly 
paler than in P. arnaudi; and have the head lighter pearly 
grey. I expected that they would have proved to be P. dorsalis 
of Reichenow (J. f. O. 1887, p. 71), but the latter gentleman 
has just forwarded me (March 6, 1891) a printed separate 
copy of his paper on Emin Pasha’s last collection, and I find 
that he has called this species P. emini. 


30. QUELEA CARDINALIS. 

Quelea cardinalis (Hartl.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xi. 
|p. 256 (1890). 

Hyphantica cardinalis, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 184 
(Nguruman). 
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Nos. 35, 86. Njemps, Baringo, July 13, 1890.—Bill black ; 
legs pale yellowish brown ; irides brown. Very plenti- — 
ful in the long bushy grass. 

No. 50, ? of No. 35. Njemps, July 16, 1890.—Feet pale 
brownish grey; bill dusky, the lower mandible dusky 
yellow; iris brown. 


31. QUELEA ZTHIOPICA. 

Quelea ethiopica (Sundev.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 259 (1890) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) 1. 
p. 193 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 293 (1888). 

No. 16. ? juv. Mararu, Teita, Dec. 12, 1888. 
No. 108. g¢ ad. Machako’s, March 21, 1887. 

Hyphantica ethiopica, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 3827 (1884; 
Negare Kiti); id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 134 (Pangani, Kipini, 
Massa, Paré, Nguruman); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 70 : 
(Kagehi). 

32. PLOCEIPASSER MELANORHYNCHUS. 

Ploceipasser melanorhynchus, Riipp.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xiii. p. 246; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genoyv. (2) i. 
p. 177 (Shoa), vi. p. 295 (1888). 

Philagrus melanorhynchus, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 184 
(Nguruman). 3 
No. 55. gad. Kaitua, Jan. 21, 1889. 

No. 124. g ad. Machako’s, Ukambani, April 9, 1889. 


33. CoccoPyGIA KILIMENSIS. 

Coccopygia kilimensis, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus, xii. 
p- 307. 
No. 72. gad. Sotik, Oct. 3, 1889.—Izis brown. 


34. HypocH RA ULTRAMARINA. 
Hypochera ultramarina (Gm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 309 (1890); Fischer, J. f.O. 1885, p. 185 (Kipumbui, 
Paré, Nguruman, Usegua, Lindi); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887 
p. 70 (Kagehi). 
Hypochera nitens, var. ultramarina, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 
p. 325 (1884; Paré, Aruscha, Nguruman). 
Hypochera nitens (nec Gm.) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. 
Genov. (2) i. p. 181 (Shoa). 
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No. 36. gad. Kikumbuliu, Ukambani, Dec. 28, 1888. 

No. 43. gad. Njemps, Lake Baringo, July 15, 1890.— 
Bill white horn-colour ; legs pink ; irides brown. 

Agreeing with the series in the British Museum from 

Abyssinia and the White Nile. 

35. NiGRITA SCHISTACEA. 
Nigrita schistacea, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 118. 

No. 74. 9 ad. Sotik, Oct. 3, 1889.—Inis yellow; legs 
brown; bill black. Only saw one other specimen, on 
the edge of the Mau Forest. 

I have pointed out (above, p. 118) the characters which 
distinguish this new species from UN. emilie. 

36. UROLONCHA CANICEPS. 

Uroloncha caniceps (Reichen.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 

xill. p. 356. 

Spermestes caniceps, Fischer, J. f.O. 1885, p. 1386 (Massa) ; 

Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 71 (Wembaere, Nassa). 

No. 177. 9. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 16, 1890,—Buill and legs 
horn-blue; iris brown. First seen in small flocks of 
from eight or ten at Karakau, in Suk. Feeds on the 
minutest grass-seeds. 

> 37. EstRILDA MINOR. 
Estrilda minor (Cab.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xin. 

p. 394. 

Adult. Ukambani. 


38. EstRILDA PHENICOTIS. 

Estrilda phenicotis, Swains.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xi. p. 400. 

Ureginthus phenicotis, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 324 (1884 ; 
Pangani, Aruscha, Nguruman) ; id. J. f.O. 1885, p. 1385 
(Bagamoyo, Usegua, Mombasa); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 
» p. 71 (Wembaere Steppes, Kagehi) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Civic. Genov. (2) i. p. 177 (Shoa), vi. p. 278 (1888). 

No. 88. ¢. Kikumbuliu, Dec, 28, 1888. 

39. SPOROPIPES FRONTALIS. 


Sporopipes frontalis (V.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xiii, 
p. 409 (1890). 
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No. 25. ¢ ad. Elgeyo, July 8, 1890.—Bill dusky horn-blue ; 
legs bluish flesh-colour ; irides brown. First seen at 
Elgeyo, breeding. 

No. 26. 9 ad. Elgeyo, July 8, 1890.—Soft parts as in the 
male. Found breeding in an acacia tree. Makes a 
large nest of dried grass, not unlike that of our Com- 
mon Sparrow. 


40. HrtERHYPHANTES REICHENOWI. | 


Heterhyphantes reichenowi (Fischer) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xii. p. 418 (1890). 

Hyphanturgus reichenowi, Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 331 
(1884; Great Aruscha, Naivasha, Sigirari); id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 182. 


No. 243. g ad. Savé, Mt. Elgon, Feb. 10, 1890, 6000. 


feet.—Ivides cream-colour; bill black; legs brownish 
flesh-colour. 

No. 16. ¢ ad. Elgeyo, July 6, 1890.—Bill black ; legs 
brownish flesh-colour ; iris straw-colour. 

No. 66. g ad. Elmekita, Masai Land, July 25, 1890.— 
Bill black ; legs pale brownish flesh-colour ; irides cream- 
colour. 

No. 4. g¢ juv. Kikuyu Shambos, Aug. 13, 1889.—Young 
of Black-backed and Black-headed Weaver with white 
irides. 

Young male. Eutirely different from the adults. General 
colour above olive-yellow, the mantle and upper back streaked 
with black centres to the feathers; crown of the head and 
sides of the face more olive-greenish, with an obsolete super- 
ciliary streak of olive above the ear-coverts ; wing-coverts 
black, externally edged with olive-yellow, the median and 
greater series golden yellow towards their ends; quills also 
black, edged with olive-yellow, inclining to golden yellow 
towards the end of the outer web; the inner secondaries 
broadly edged with yellowish white, with an outer frmge of 
olive-yellow ; tail olive, yellowish along the outer margin ; 
cheeks, sides of neck, and entire under surface of body 
bright golden yellow, the breast and sides of body slightly 
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inclining to orange; under wing-coverts yellow ; quills olive- 
brown below, yellowish along the inner web. Total length 
6°1 inches, culmen 0°7, wing 3, tail 2°2, tarsus 0°85. 

No. 4. gjuv. Kikuyu, Aug. 13, 1889. 

I have described the young bird, as it is so very different 
from the adults in colour that it would have been difficult 
to determine that it belonged to this species. Mr. Jackson, 
however, settles the question in his notes, when he says 
that it is the “young of the black-backed and black-headed 
Weaver with the white irides.” 


41. HereRHyPHANTES STEPHANOPHORUS. (Plate VI. fig. 2.) 

Heterhyphantes stephanophorus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 117. 

I have already described this species (anted, p.117). Itis 
one of the interesting evidences of the presence of a West- 
African element in the avifauna of Central East- Africa. 


42. Sycoprotus InsicNis. (Plate VI. fig. 1.) 
Sycobrotus insignis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 117. 


43. HyPHANTORNIS ABYSSINICUS. 

Hyphantornis abyssinicus (Gm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xiii. p. 453 (1890) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. 
(2) i. p. 187 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 289 (1888). 

Nos. 28, 380. ¢ ad. River Elgeyo, July 9, 1890.—Legs 
pale bluish flesh-colour; irides pale orange-red ;_ bill 
black. A colony in aswamp; breeding. 


44, HyPHANTORNIS NIGRICEPS. 

Hyphantornis nigriceps, Layard; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xiii. p. 456 (1890); Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 331 (Pan- 
gani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 133 (Bagamoyo, Wapokomoland, 
Barawa). 

Ploceus nigriceps, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 302 (‘Tangani). 
No. 64. ¢ juv. Makarunga, Feb. 1, 1889. 


45. HyPHANTORNIS JACKSONI. ' 
uc Hyphantornis jacksoni, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 293, pl. vii. 
Hyphantornis dimidiatus (nec Salvad.), Sharpe, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xiii. p. 459 (1890). 
SER, VI.—VOL. ILI. T 
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No. 29. gad. Elgeyo, July 9, 1890.—Legs pale “ shrimp ”- 
brown; bill black; irides orange-red. Breeding in 
swamp. : 

No. 81. Elgeyo, July 9, 1890. . 

Count Salvadori thinks that I am wrong in having united — 

H. jacksoni to H. dimidiatus, as the black on the head appa- — 

rently extends further on to the nape in the former species. 


46. HyPHANTORNIS VITELLINUS. 7 
Hyphantornis vitellinus, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xii. © 
p. 462 (1890) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 331 (1884; Nguru- ~ 

man) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 133. 

Nos. 33, 34. ¢ 2 ad. Kamassia, July 12, 1890.—The male 
has the bill black; legs pale lilac flesh-colour ; inides 
crimson. Found this pair building a nest. In the © 
female the bill was ‘dusky, the legs flesh-colour, the 
irides pale crimson.” ; 

This is not H. reichardi of Reichenow, as I expected it would — 
be; but at the same time it is not quite true H. vitellinus, 
as it has somewhat more black at the base of the forehead. 


47. HyPHANTORNIS SPEKII. 
Hyphantornis spekii, Heugl.; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xii. p. 469 (1890) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i.- 
p. 188 (Shoa). / 
No. 97. ¢ juv. Machako’s, March 20, 1889. 
No. 100. ¢ ad. Machako’s, March 20, 1889. 
The young male is described by me in the ‘Catalogue’ 
(i. Gs 
48. CINNAMOPTERYX RUBIGINOSA. .// - , 
Cinnamopteryx rubiginosa (Riipp.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xi. p. 473 (1890); Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 133 
‘(Mambrui, Barawa). 


gad. Gulu gulu, Nov. 9, 1888.—Inides red-brown ; legs 
pale grey. . 

No. 39. g ad. Njemps, Lake Baringo, July 13, 1890.— 
Bill black ; irides bright reddish brown; legs pale horn- 
blue. Very plentiful; breeding in great numbers i 
the thorn-trees. 
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No. 40. ? of above. Njemps, July 13, 1890.—Legs pale 
horn-blue; bill dusky ; irides bright reddish brown. 

No. 51. 9 ad. Njemps, July 16, 1890.—Bill dusky black ; 
other soft parts as in No. 40. 


49, DINEMELLIA DINEMELLI. of /s077 - 

Dinemellia dinemelli (Riipp.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xill. p. 506 (1890). 

Textor dinemelli, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 333 (Paré) ; Sal- 
vad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. p. 194 (1884; Shoa) ; 
Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 182 (Wapokomoland, Barawa) ; 
Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 868 (Useri river). 

Dinemellia leucocephala, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. 
(2) vi. p. 296 (1888). 

No. 4. ¢ ad. Butzsuma, Teita, Dec. 3, 1888. 


50. TEXTOR SCIOANUS. 

Textor scioanus, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. 
p. 195 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 296 (1888); Sharpe, Cat. B. 
Brit. Mus. xiii. p. 511. 

Ad. Kikuyu country. 


Fam. FRINGILLIDA. 


‘51. CriTHAGRA ALBIFRONS. 
Crithagra albifrons, Sharpe, Ibis, 1891, p. 118. 

No. 44. g. Kikuyu, Aug. 5, 1889.—Irides brown; bill 
dusky horn ; legs brown. 

No. 3823. g. Mount Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Ivrides brown ; 
bill dark horn-brown; legs pale brownish horn. In 
thick forest. 

I append a full description of the typical specimen. 
Adult male. General colour above brown, with a wash of 
olive-green ; wing-coverts dusky brown edged with olive, the 
greater series with a narrow whitish tip; the median coverts 
with a larger whitish spot at the ends, forming a double wing- 
bar; primary-coverts and quills blackish brown, edged with 
olive-yellow, the inner secondaries with whitish ; tail-feathers 
dark brown with olive-yellow edges ; head rather more dusky 
than the back ; forehead white across the base; eyelid white; 
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sides of face dusky brown, with a patch of white below the 
ear-coverts ; the chin dusky grey; the cheeks and throat 
mottled with white; lower throat, fore neck, and chest dusky 
brown, becoming more ashy on the latter ; lower breast and 
abdomen pale ochreous buff, becoming whiter on the under 
tail-coverts ; sides of body dusky brown and streaked with 
brown; thighs dusky brown; axillaries and under wing- 
coverts ochreous olive, as well as the margin of the wing. 

Another male is rather browner than the one described 
and may be a younger bird. The bands on the wing are 
ochreous buff, and the olive on the quills has a brownish tinge. 
Underneath the colour is rather more rufescent and the 
dusky streaks on the flanks are less pronounced. 


52. PassER RUFICINCTUS. 

Passer ruficinctus, Fischer & Reichenow, J. f. O. 1884, 
p- 55; Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. i. p. 319 (Naivasha) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 72 (Loeru, Masai Land) ; Sharpe, 
Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xii. p. 325. 

No. 55. @. Kikuyu, Sept. 14, 1889.—Inrides brownish 
white; legs dull dusky brown. 

Nos. 56 & 57. 2. Kikuyu, Sept. 14, 1889. 

Nos. 68 & 69. @ 9. Masai Land, July 26, 1890.—Legs 
pale brown; bill dusky horn; irides creamy yellow. 
Very plentiful im the vicinity of kraals. At present 
breeding. Builds nest like that of our Common Sparrow, 
large and very rough, of dry grass, lined with feathers ; 
nest placed in any small tree or bush. 

This is evidently the true Passer ruficinctus of Reichenow, 
and the bird so named by Captain Shelley from Lado (P. Z. 8. 


1888, p. 36) is distinct. It is a smaller and paler bird, with — 


white cheeks like P. motitensis, but differing both from that — 


species and from P. ruficinctus in having a black patch 
behind the ear-coverts. It may thus be diagnosed :— 


PassER SHELLEYI, Sp. 0. 
P. similis P. motitensi, sed valde minor, et plaga postauriculari 


nigra facile distinguendus. Long. tot. 5°3, culm. 0°5,— 


ale 2°75, caude 1:8, tarsi 0°65. 
Hab. Lado (Emin Pasha). 
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The female of P. ruficinctus resembles the same sex of 
Passer motitensis, but is much smaller, and is distinguishable 
by the ashy grey throat and ear-coverts as well as by its dark 
brown flanks. Total length 5:7 inches, culmen 0°5, wing 2°9, 
tail 1°75, tarsus 0°7. : 


53. PassER EMINI. 

Passer emini, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xii. p. 332 (Lado), 
p. 827 (Redjaf). 

Sorella emini, Hartlaub, Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, vii. 
p- 104 (Lado), viii. p. 201 (Lado); Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. 
Orn. i. p. 322 (Nguruman) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. 
(2) i. p. 174 (Shoa) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 72 (Wem- 
baere). 

No. 38. g ad. Njemps, Baringo, July 13, 1890.—Irides 
brown; bill dullish brown-black; legs dusky flesh- 
colour. Very plentiful. 

Nos. 47 & 48. 9 ad. Njemps, July 16, 1890.—Bill dusky 
horn-brown ; legs pale horn-brown ; irides brown. 

No. 49. g ad. Njemps, July 16, 1890. 

No. 52. ? ad. Njemps, July 16, 1890.—Legs pale brown ; 
bill dusky horn; irides brown. 


‘54, PasseR SWAINSONI. 

Passer swainsoni (Riipp.), Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. 
(2) i. p. 176 (Shoa) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xi. p. 334; 
Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 186 (Malindi, Wapokomoland, 
Aruscha, Naivasha); Reichen. J. f.O. 1887, p. 72 (Kagehi, 
Magala). 

Nos. 47 & 48. g 9 ad. Ulu, Ukambani. 


55. SeRINUS FLAVIVERTEX. 

Serinus flavivertex (Blanf.), Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 851; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) vi. p. 274 
(Shoa). ; 

Crithagra flavivertex, Fischer, Zeitschr. ges. Orn. 1. p. 822 
(Great Aruscha). 

No. 24. g. Kikuyu, Aug. 26, 1889.—Irides brown; legs 
dark horn-brown. 
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No. 29. 2. Kikuyu, Aug. 29, 1889.—Irides brown; legs 
dark horn-brown. 

No. 42. gad. Kikuyu, Sept. 4, 1889.—Legs dark brown ; 
irides brown. 


56. SeRINUS STRIOLATUS. 

Serinus striolatus (Rupp.) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. 
Genov. (2) i. p. 171 (Shoa), vi. p. 271 (1888) ; Sharpe, Cat. 
B. Brit. Mus. xu. p. 363; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 367 
(Kilima-njaro, 5000 ft.). 4 

Poliospiza striolata, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. /831 (Great 
Aruscha). 

Crithagra striolata, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 136. 

No. 6. ¢. Kikuyu, Aug. 14, 1889.—Irides brown ; legs 
dusky brown; bill dusky. 

No. 39. ¢. Kikuyu, Sept. 4, 1889.—Irides brown ; legs 
dusky brown. 

No. 275. ¢. Mount Elgon, camp at 11,000 feet, Feb. 16, 
1890.—Irides brown; legs dark olive-brown, almost 
black; bill dusky horn-brown. First noticed at 11,000 
feet. 

No. 277. 2. Shot inside the large crater of Elgon, 13,200 
feet, Feb. 17, 1890.—Irides brown, as in No. 275; 
generally in pairs. 

Taken as a whole the members of the present series, as well 
as the Kilimanjaro birds in the British Museum, are 
darker than Abyssinian examples. 


57. PoLiosPizA STRIATIPECTUS, Sp. 0. 

Adult male. Above light brown, the back slightly streaked 
with white, the rump also mottled with white ; wings darker 
brown, the median and greater coverts tipped with whitish 
and the quills margined with ashy white, a little broader on 
the secondaries; tail-feathers dark brown; head brown, 
streaked with white; a narrow whitish eyebrow ; lores, 
feathers round the eye, ear-coverts, and cheeks brown, with 
a small streak of white along the centre of the cheeks ; 
under surface of body dull white, with small brown streaks 
on the throat, becoming broader and more distinct on the 
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breast and flanks ; thighs brown; under wing-coverts and 

axillaries ashy brown; quills dusky brown below, ashy along 

the edge of the inner web. Total length 5°5 inches, culmen 

0:45, wing 3°25, tail 2:1, tarsus 0°55. 

Adult female. Similar to the male. Total length 5°5 inches, 
culmen 0°5, wing 3°1, tail 2°15, tarsus 0°55. 

Nos. 23 & 24. Elgeyo, July 8, 1890.—Irides brown; bill 
dusky horn; legs brown. First seen to-day. Breeding. 
Sings very sweetly, like a Linnet. 

This species is apparently different from all the other 
species of Poliospiza by reason of the streaks on the throat 
and breast. In this respect it resembles the young of 
P. gularis, but is easily distinguished by its white under 
surface. 


58. EMBERIZA FLAVIVENTRIS. 

Emberiza flaviventris (Bonn. et V.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. 
Mus. xu. p. 499; Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1889, p. 367 (Useri river). 
No. 82. g ad. Kamassia, July 11, 1890.—Ivides brown; 

upper mandible black, lower brownish horn ; legs dusky 
flesh-colour. 

This is a large form of F. flaviventris with much greyer 
flanks, the grey colour extending over the whole of the sides 
of the breast, but I cannot separate it specifically from that 
species. 


59. FRINGILLARIA SEPTEMSTRIATA. 

Fringillaria septemstriata (Rupp.); Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Civic. Genov. (2) i. p. 171 (Shoa), vi. p. 209 (1888) ; Sharpe, 
Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xii. p. 559. 

No. 174. g ad. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 15, 1890.—Ivides 
brown ; legs pale fleshy brown. Very plentiful along 
the stony banks of the rivers in the hills. 


60, FRINGILLARIA TAHAPISI. 

Fringillaria tahapisi (Smith) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xii. p. 558 (1888). 

Emberiza capistrata, Licht.; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 73 
(Kagehi). 
No. 44. gad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 3, 1889. 
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Compared with a Transvaal specimen this bird seems to 
be absolutely identical. 


Fam. ALAUDIDA. 


61. TEPHROCORYS CINEREA. 

Tephrocorys cinerea (Gm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
xiii. p. 561. 
No. 47. fg ad. Kikuyu, Sept. 10, 1889. 

Slightly darker than South-African examples, with dusky 
brown ear-coverts and more rufous wings, but I think not 
separable from T. cinerea. 


62. MIRAFRA AFRICANA. 

Mirafra africana, Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. xi. p. 607 
(1890). 
No, 42. g ad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 3, 1889. 

Although this specimen is in freshly moulted plumage and 
looks rather different from South-African examples, I cannot 
separate it specifically. 


[To be continued. | 


XXIV.—Letters from Mr. J. Granam Kerr, Naturalist to 
the Pilcomayo Expedition*. 
S.S. ‘Bolivia,’ Rio Pileomayo. 
Lat. 24° 50’ 8.; Long. 58° 40’ W. 

June 25th, 1890. 
I am afraid you will be thinking that I have vanished from 
the face of the earth, it is so long since I have had an oppor- 
tunity of writing to you. Asacanoe is being sent down the 
river for provisions, I take the chance of sending you a few 
lines, necessarily brief, as there is little time left, and I only 
learned quite accidentally that the canoe was to be sent off. 
I shall confine myself to a brief epitome of our progress so — 
far in the Pileomayo. We entered the river on March 12th, — 
after having passed three most tedious months, rushing 
hither and thither between different parts on the Parana. | 


* For previous letters see above, p. 13, and ‘Ibis,’ 1890, p. 350. 
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On passing into the Pileomayo—this “ gran rio del Norte,” 
as some one calls it—we found it an insignificant stream, 
some sixty yards in width, and with about three fathoms of 
water in it. The banks of the river were high and steep, 
clothed, however, with a protective growth of rank grass and 
other vegetation, and betraying no symptoms of that intense 
erosive activity so characteristic of its fellow stream the Ber- 
mejo. Its course is extremely tortuous, its current very 
slow, about a quarter of a mile per hour. ‘This extreme 
tortuosity proved a great hindrance to navigation, some of 
the bends being extremely abrupt. The waters of the river 
were dark and still, reflecting in their surface the innu- 
merable Kingfishers of all three Argentine species, which 
darted hither and thither. So much for the appearance of 
the river at its mouth. 

For the first week or so we made fairly good progress, 
frequently, however, having to wait for the other and larger 
vessel, the ‘General Paz,’ which accompanied us as an escort. 
She experienced great difficulty in getting round the turns, 
owing to her length, 120 feet. At last, upon March 18th, 
the ‘General Paz’ was quite unable to proceed further, and 
so Capt. Page decided to leave her behind. So we took on 
board the ‘ Bolivia’ the captain of the ‘General Paz,’ her 
doctor, and twenty-five of her soldiers, along with a couple 
of officers. All these additions to our number of course 
made us draw much more water, and also proved a great 
strain on the engine. So at last it was found necessary to 
leave the soldiers behind. They were accordingly put ashore 
on April Ist, except half a dozen, who remained on board 
to assist in cutting fuel, &c., and to supplement our very 
weak crew. In the nearly three months since then we have, 
I believe, not made fifty miles in a straight line. 

I said that even at its mouth the Pilcomayo was extremely 
small compared with what one would expect it to be from 
the length of its course and the extent of its draining area. 
Its size has been continually diminishing, until now—some 
300 miles by river from the mouth, and say one fifth of the 
way to the Bolivian frontier—we have a mere brook, from 
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10 feet to 10 yards in breadth, and in depth from 6 inches 
to 6 feet, a mere runlet of intensely salt water. Along this 
we slowly progress by building dams to let the water accu- 
mulate, repeating the operation every few miles. This is 
‘ the aspect of affairs in the dry season; when the rains come 
it will, no doubt, be very different. So much for the river 
itsel{—now for other matters. 

The surrounding country is in most places of that type 
which is so characteristic of Gran Chaco, a dead level, clothed 
with grass one to four feet in height, studded with fan-leaved 
palms, sometimes thickly, at other times leaving open ex- 
panses of considerable extent. On all sides an endless vista of 
palm-trees, relieved only by an occasional solitary quebracho, 
a patch of brushwood, or a small stretch of “forest.” Of 
animal life there are scarcely any signs—a Vulture soaring 
in endless circles far up in the sky, or a Boie’s Woodpecker 
flying from one palm to another, are almost the only indi- 
cations that life exists. Owing probably in great part to 
the intense cold, even insects are few in number. Such is 
the typical Chaco scene. Along the immediate margin of 
the river, however, there is more variety ; there is usually a 
fringe of dicotyledonous trees, or a band of brushwood, 
bounding the river-banks, and in these one finds a greater 
variety of animal life, more especially of birds. 

The geological structure of the region is, as in the plain 
tracts of most river-basins, uninteresting; so far we have 
found everywhere a coating of alluvium, about 15 feet in 
thickness, resting upon a structure of extremely fine-grained 
soft sandstone, below which we have, as yet, not seen any- 
thing. 

Of the botanical features I am, as yet, owing to the season 
of the year, in a position to say but little. Most character- 
istic are the forests of fan-palms and the huge savannah 
expanses of grass. In the patches of forest one sees con- 
siderable variety of trees, in particular a very great develop- 
ment of arborescent Mimosez. As, however, none of the 
trees are yet in flower, I am not able to identify many of 
them. Amongst herbaceous plants Composite stand eminent 
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in number of species, while Bromeliacez are equally so as 
regards number of individuals—three epiphytic species of 
Tillandsia, the well-known “ Caragnata” being the most 
abundant. 

Of mammals we have encountered very few, probably 
owing to the extreme slowness of our progress and the 
terrific din made by our engines, which frightens away 
all the animals for miles around. Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, 
Mycetes caraya, Dicotyles torquatus, Lepus (brasiliensis ?), 
and a couple of species of Hesperomys are all that I have 
managed to collect. I have seen at a distance Felis onca, 
F jaguarondi, Hydrocherus capybara (only close to the mouth 
of the river), and Cervus paludosus. Also close to the river’s 
mouth we observed tracks of puma, tapir, agouti, and other 
beasts. 

Of Birds I have fortunately encountered greater numbers, 

having up to the present observed approximately 120 species, 
of which about 30 are apparently new to the Argentine fauna. 
I am, in particular, hoping, if we manage to reach Bolivia 
and its forest regions, to bring up the proportions of Argen- 
tine Woodpeckers to the normal number. I have already 
got five new ones. 
- I have a considerable number of observations recorded 
upon various species; and unknown species I take care 
to describe, lest anything shouid happen to the collec- 
tions. I have considerable difficulties to fight against, 
owing to the utter want of all facilities for collecting and 
storing. My laboratory and store-room consist of a damp 
hold, unlighted except by the hatchway, and always with a 
couple of inches of water in the bilge. ‘The atmosphere is thus 
saturated with moisture, and proves a terrible enemy to skins 
and plants. Whenever I am able I take up the skins and 
give them an airing, and so I hope to be able to bring back 
at least recognizable remains of them. ‘The plants I saturate 
with corrosive sublimate. 

T had intended to give you abstracts of my notes on some 
of the species, but find time will not admit; so I reserve 
everything for a long communication I shall have to make 
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you on my return. Owing to the very unexpected length of 
time we are staying here, I shall probably leave at once for 
Europe on our getting out of the river, except in the very 
remote contingency of that being before October or No- 
vember, the season when all the plants are in flower, and 
which, of course, I must spend up in the Chaco, in order to 
complete, or rather “ make,” my collection of Phanerogams. 

I find that, so far at least, the Pilcomayo shows nothing to 
point to its name meaning “ Bird-river.” For many days 
together, especially in the lower parts of the river, we have 
steamed along without seeing a single bird. Now, fortu- 
nately, things are not so bad—certain spots appearing almost 
alive with birds—but still there are occasional days on which 
I encounter very few. When there is practically no collect- 
ing to be done, I try to manage a little anatomical work ; 
and am also endeavouring to get together a collection of 
well-preserved specimens for subsequent microscopical inves- 
tigation. I wish especially to get a good series of specimens 
of arthropod eyes, and also photogenic organs, in the former 
of which I am specially interested. I had hoped that there 
might turn up astray species of Peripatus or some land- 
planarians, or some other interesting archaic form, but none 
have yet appeared. Harthworms are very rare. I have 
searched for them at each stopping-place, but my efforts 
were quite unsuccessful until a few days ago, when a small 
species appeared, of which 1 have preserved a series of speci- 
mens for Mr. Beddard. I mean, if possible, to bring home 
specimens of those two curious Woodpeckers, Leuconerpes 
candidus and Colaptes agricola, preserved in alcohol. I find it 
a great drawback not knowing which of the more interesting 
birds are least known, as regards their anatomical features, 
and made a great mistake not inquiring into this thoroughly 
before I started. By-the-bye, I shot two Spoonbills with 
feathered heads and sexually immature, but with the tracheal 
structure of Ajaja rosea. 


I Fare as 
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8.S. ‘ Bolivia,’ Rio Pilcomayo. 
Lat. 24° 50' approx. 
Oct. 28th, 1890. 

I take this opportunity of writing you a line or two as to 
my doings, or rather those of the expedition. I wrote you 
a letter just four months ago, which was sent down by a 
canoe which started at that time, and which you have, no 
doubt, received long since.. Since the writing of that letter 
there is little of scientific interest to chronicle. It is in 
the first place the winter season, and all nature has almost 
as lifeless an aspect as it has at home during winter. No in- 
sects, no plants; even birds are greatly diminished in numbers. 
As the commission starts en route for the Paraguay in an 
hour or two, I shall merely give you a bare outline of what 
has taken place. In the first place, we came to a full stop at 
this point, owing to the almost total drying up of the river, 
only a tiny rivulet of intensely salt water trickling down the 
river-bed. We had managed to reach here only by extra- 
ordinary exertions, the latter part of the way by means of 
building dams across the river and waiting till the water 
accumulated sufficiently to enable us to steam up river for a 
few miles. We arrived here on the 10th of June last. By 
‘this time want of provisions began to be felt, as the vessel 
had been provisioned for three or four months only. A 
party of soldiers had been sent down to bring up fresh 
supplies, but as there were no signs of them, it was resolved 
to build a canoe and send down a trustworthy person to 
accelerate matters. This was done, and on June 27th the 
canoe started under charge of Capt. Leon Zorilla, Page’s 
second in command. This party, as we afterwards heard, 
got down all right, but Zorilla, finding that a revolution was 
going on in Buenos Aires, at ouce made off thither without 
thinking for a moment of us, or taking any means to send 
us provisions. As the mouth of July passed on Page’s 
health began to fail, and on the 20th he started off down river 
in a canoe with a couple of negro servants, to make his way 
to Buenos Aires in search of medical treatment. The 
‘ Bolivia’ he left under charge of his son, a boy of ten; and 
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on board we numbered only seven able-bodied men, a force 
which could, of course, have made practically no resistance 
in the event of hostile Indians making their appearance. 
And no sooner had Page left than we became aware that not 
only were there Indians about, but that they were not afraid 
to come very close. The night following Page’s departure 
the carpenter had left his tools on his bench close by the 
boat—several axes, box of nails, &c. In the morning all 
these and a lot of clothes, which had been hanging out to 
dry, had disappeared, while a short distance off we found in 
the soft mud the footprints of heavily-laden Indians. Until 
the beginning of September matters passed off uneventfully, 
except that all of us, with one exception, were getting very 
thin and exceedingly weak, owing to the starvation rations 
of food. Our lives were, I believe, saved at this period 
by our being able to kill a considerable number of the 
large deer, Cervus paludosus, upon which we fed for about 
two months. Upon Sept. 8th our doctor, Luigi Vignoli, an 
intelligent young Italian, who had been ailing for some time 
from the after effects of malarial fever, died, a victim 
to the bad food and to the shocking ill-treatment which he had 
received. Our already small number was thus still further 
reduced, and we were all getting into such a condition that 
we could not expect to last much longer. For a long time I 
was scarcely able to walk a hundred yards without stopping 
to rest. Upon Sept. 18th Indians appeared openly—only a 
dozen of them. They appeared friendly, and we did some 
little bartering with them. They stayed a couple of days, 
and promised to come back the next moon, bringing many of 
their “ brothers.”” However, before that time came we were 
extricated from all our difficulties, when we had almost lost 
all hope. For on the morning of Oct. 4th we suddenly were 
surprised by a bugle-call close at hand, without any warning 
whatever, and a few minutes later a detachment of Argen- 
tine cavalry appeared, who had been sent off to our help, 
bringing a supply of live bullocks. They brought us a cer- 
tain amount of news: how Page had died on his way down 
stream, and that the expedition was consequently at an end; 
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how Zorilla had behaved; and how everybody down below 
believed we were dead, different accounts telling how we had 
been killed by Indians or starved to death, while another 
rumour gave out that we were all down with scurvy. They 
brought, however, no news of the outer world. It is nearly 
a year since I have received any letter whatever from Europe, 
and I am beginning to feel how unutterably out of date I 
shall be in everything, especially in things scientific, when I 
get back to Europe. What would I not give to be able to 
get even ‘ Nature’ up here every week ! 

It appeared, from what our rescuers told us, that an expe- 
dition of thirty men had started off to relieve us no less than 
three months before, but that nothing had been heard of 
them since, and it was supposed that they were all lost. 

Our future proceedings are quite uncertain at present. 
The orders of the rescuing party were, if they found us, to 
abandon the vessel and take us down to the Paraguay. We 
induced them, however, to wait some time to see if any 
communication arrived from the owners of the vessel. In 
order to communicate with them, a commission of half a 
dozen men is to start to-day, and it is with them I send this 
letter. On their return they will either bring us fresh men 
and provisions, or else instructions to leave the vessel and go 
down on mule-back. I need not say how devoutly I pray 
for the former alternative. It was bad enough to have so 
many hindrances in the way of making decent collections, 
but to have to lose all these collections, as well as apparatus, 
books, everything, in fact, would be too horrible a climax 
even to this ill-starred expedition. Of course, the moment 
the boat is abandoned, there is no question but there will be 
a grand gathering of Indians for the purpose of general 
pillage. 

For other reasons besides the mere saving of the collec- 
tions already made, I am most anxious to be in the river for 
some months longer, as now is the spring-time, and nature is 
beginning to show signs of wakening after her so profound 
and untropical winter sleep. During the last few weeks I 
have been able to do absolutely the first spell of active botan- 
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izing since I entered the Pilcomayo, for when we came into 
the river, as you will remember, autumn was well advanced 
and but few plants were in flower. I will not attempt to give 
you any account of results so far, as that would be most prema- 
ture, even if there were time for me to do so. I expect, if 
we are here for two or three months longer, the botany will 
present the most points of interest ; next to that, perhaps, the 
birds. Geographically and geologically, results are nil. 


S.S. “Bolivia,” 
Rio Pilcomayo, 
Dec. 22nd, 1890. 

We are expecting, within a few days, to have again an 
opportunity of communicating with the outer world, so I take 
the opportunity to send you these few lines. 

I have written to you twice since we entered the Pilco- 
mayo—once in June, and again in October—each giving a 
summary of our personal experiences up to the date at which 
it was written. Since the date of the last letter there is 
but little to chronicle in the way of such experiences. We 
have remained in one locality during the whole period, there 
being at present not a drop of water coming down this, the 
eastern branch of the river. Towards the end of last month, 
a small and temporary rise in the river gave us, with the 
help of our dam, sufficient water to float down to our present 
position, which is merely, however, some 24 miles in a straight 
line from our previous position, and in all its biological 
features is identical with it. We have therefore been in this 
particular neighbourhood for over six months—the greater 
part of winter, the whole of spring, and half the summer. 
Our having to pass the spring-time here was a great dis- 
appointment to me, as, owing to the floral poverty of the dis- 
trict, my botanical work was greatly curtailed. We are now 
patiently awaiting the rising of the river to make our way 
down stream. Immediately after the close of the expedition 


I shall return home. 
I have mentioned the comparative barrenness of this dis- 
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trict biologically. This is attributable in great part to its 
intense dryness. Entirely of very recent formation, the 
ground consists of a deep layer of light sandy soil, beneath 
which appears in places a soft and slightly argillaceous sand- 
stone. This pervious nature of the ground, combined with 
the great heat and the intense dryness of the atmosphere, 
favours evaporation to an enormous extent. As a consequence 
the whole soil, except where by thick forest it is protected from 
such evaporation, is strongly impregnated with salt. Flowing 
into such a region, the streams of the Andes are, during their 
passage across the Gran Chaco, to a great extent lost by ab- 
sorption and evaporation, and in the case of most, where 
there is any water left in them to reach the Paraguay, it is 
intensely salt and bitter. During three fourths of the year 
scarcely a drop of rain falls, so that the scantiness of the 
flora is by no means to be wondered at. 

In its physical appearance the Gran Chaco in this portion 
is an immense plain like the Pampas of Buenos Aires, or still 
more the Llanos of the Orinoco, covered with a growth of 
tall and coarse grass and thickly dotted with fan-palms, in 
fact a gigantic palm-forest. Only occasionally is the extent 
of palm-forest varied by a wide open meadow-like expanse 
without a single tree or shrub, by a park-like stretch of green 
turf with scattered trees and bushes, or by a comparatively 
limited patch of dicotyledonous forest. This latter is not 
forest of the majestic kind met with in Amazonia and other 
parts of S. America, but is a dense aggregate of small and 
slender trees some 15 to 20 feet in height, only here and 
there amongst which shoots up an isolated tree of respectable 
size. The undergrowth in such forest consists chiefly of 
spiny Bromeliaceze. Of aroids and ferns and other moisture- 
loving plants there are few, for all is dry and parched. Such 
patches of forest occur on ground slightly higher than the 
surrounding “ palmar,” which latter occupies ground liable 
to apparently annual inundation, as shown by the marks of 
flood-level upon the palm-trunks. Bordering the western 
branch of the river more especially are extensive ranges of 
what during much of the year forms marsh and swamp; but 
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at present all these are dried up, and pools of fresh water are 
very few and far between. This has of course a very marked 
effect upon flora and fauna, and aquatic species are few in 
number. 

As regards the avifauna, this appears perhaps more 
strikingly than in any other department, especially when one 
has the laguna-studded Pampas fresh in one’s memory. The 
Anatide, so varied and abundant at Mate Grande, are here 
few as regards individuals, still fewer as regards species, for 
practically the only species I have met with here is the “ Pato 
real” (Cairina moschata), one or two of which may occasion- 
ally be seen roosting on a tree by the river’s margin, or feeding 
by the edge of a little pool of water. Less entirely aquatic 
in its habits, the Chajé (Chauna chavaria) is not infrequent. 
Of Ibises, Theristicus caudatus, with its terrestrial habits, is 
the only one to be seen at present, although, before the 
marshes were so completely dried up, Hurpiprion cerulescens 
and Ajajarosea were pretty common, while Plegadis guarauna 
has been seen passing overhead in the evenings. Of Storks 
the Jabiru is the most frequent, but it too has quite dis- 
appeared during the last two months. Herons also, earlier 
in the year so very abundant, are now scarcely seen at all. 
The ordinary Cormorant (Phalacrocorax brasilianus) is the 
only one of the strictly natatorial birds which is at all abun- 
dant at present, and this is no doubt due to its not having 
the same dislike to salt water that many of its congeners 
have, for it is constantly to be seen swimming about in the 
intensely salt water of the river. Of Rails the only one 


abundant is the Ypecaha, which is frequent both along the — 


river margins and by freshwater pools. I have also lately 
got another Rail, unknown to me, with beautiful deep blue 


. 
plumage. I have just seen a single pair of them so far. : 
Water-hens and Coots, teeming in every pool in the Pampas, © 


The Cariama is frequently heard out in the open, but I have 
not seen any adult specimen so far. Parra jacana was 


are entirely absent so far. Aramus scolopaceus is not common. | 


common up till November. Vanellus cayennensis, Aigialitis — 


collaris, and Himantopus brasilianus are all occasional; 


while several Sandpipers and the two Yellowshanks are pretty 
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common by the river’s margin. Grebes I had collected none 
of until, the other night, an Indian pointed out to me some- 
thing in the river close by which I fired at, and it turned out 
to be a Thick-billed Grebe (Podilymbus podiceps), a species I 
had met with at Mate Grande. Soon after we entered the 
river I saw a Rolland’s Grebe in a laguna, so that up to the 
present I have met with two species on the Pileomayo. The 
other chief family of water-frequenting birds is that of the 
Kingfishers, of which all three Argentine species were at first 
abundant. But these birds, like others, have become much 
less frequent during the long-continued season of drought. 
During this season, then, perhaps the most striking defi- 
ciencies in the avifauna compared with that met with at Mate 
Grande are the almost entire absence of Ducks, the absence 
of Coots altogether, and also of Flamingos. 

I have been rather surprised to find Woodpeckers in such 
comparative abundance. This is especially marked as regards 
individuals, while of species I have collected examples of eleven 
or twelve, several of which I have been unable to identify. 
Dryocopus erythrops (?) I have met with pretty frequently, and 
I believe that I have got one or two species of Chloronerpes. 
Up to the present I have ascertained the occurrence of about 
152species of birds upon the banks of the Pilcomayo, and about 
27 species of mammalia. The majority of the former I shall 
endeavour to bring home as skins, but the mammalia I find 
very difficult to get hold of. Skins of these, however, are of 
less importance owing to their usually much easier identifi- 
cation. Ido not attempt to make out a list of either birds 
or mammals at present, as of the former there are a con- 
siderable number, and of the latter several, especially mice 
and bats, not yet identified. Jam having much difficulty in 
keeping skins and plants intact, owing to the swarms of cock- 
roaches, beetles, and ants with which the ship is constantly 
being invaded, as well as the damp and entire want of venti- 
lation of the only place I have for storage of specimens. In 
my last letter, written in the end of October, I think I con- 
fined myself to a narrative of our past experiences, necessarily 
very brief, owing to the very short time at my disposal, and 
did not say anything about future movements. We have 
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- now our bows turned down stream, and are at present merely 
awaiting the rise in the river to float us down to the Paraguay. 
I am in hopes that we shall be out of the Pileomayo by 
the end of February, and J shall at once return to England, 
with perhaps a week or two’s delay in Ascension and Buenos 
Aires. 


XXV.—On a new Finch of the Genus Pheucticus, from Gua- 
temala. By Ospert Satvin and F. DuCane Gopman. 


Dvurine a recent excursion to the slopes of the Volcan de 
Santa Maria, near Quezaltenango, in Guatemala, Mr. W. B. 
‘Richardson obtained two specimens of a Finch of the genus 
Pheucticus. Both of them are in moulting plumage, but 
the new feathers of the adult are sufficiently developed to 
show that this bird is quite distinct from its nearest ally, 
P. chrysopeplus, of Western Mexico. The presence of a 
Pheucticus in this district partially fills up a gap in the range 
of the genus. Hitherto it was supposed to be absent from 
the wide tract of country lying between Western Mexico 
and Costa Rica, where P. tibialis occurs, but now the high- 
lands of Guatemala must be included in its range. 
We propose to characterize this species as follows :— 


“ PHEUCTICUS AURANTIACUS, Sp. 0. 
’ Aurantiacus, alis nigris, speculo alari, remigibus internis 
et secundarlis in pogonio externo ad apicem albis; in- 
terscapulio nigro plumis singulis aurantiaco marginatis, 
uropygio nigro maculato, supracaudalibus nigris albo 
terminatis; cauda nigra, rectricibus duabus externis in 
pogonio interno late albo terminatis, tertia ab externa 
quoque ad apicem alba, tectricibus subalaribus auran- 
tiacis, subcaudalibus albis ; rostro nigro, mandibula basi 
albida. 
¢ jr. supra multo magis nigro variegatus, plumis capitis et 
cervicis posticis medialiter nigris, uropygii nigris au- 
rantaco terminatis. 
Hab. Volcan de Santa Maria, Guatemala. 
Obs. P. chrysopeplo proximus et ejusdem stature, sed capil 
toto et corpore omnino subtus magis aurantiacis, interscapulio 
nigro variegato, et uropygio nigro guttato distinguendus. 
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XXVI.—Description of a new Species of Zosterops from the 
Seven Islands, Japan. By Hunry Srnpoum. 


ZOSTEROPS STEJNEGERI, Sp. 0. 

Mr. Holst has sent me three skins of a Zosterops which 
differ so much from the Japanese species that they must be 
regarded as specifically distinct. They were shot on the 21st 
of November last on the island of Fatsizio or Hatchi- 
now-sima, one of the Seven Islands south of Yokohama. 
In the colour of the upper parts they resemble Zosterops 
simplex and Zosterops japonica, but in the colour of the 
underparts they are intermediate between the two species; 
the breast and flanks are not so grey as those of the Chinese 
species, but are much less ruddy than those of the Japanese 
species. In size they exceed both the allied species, as the 
following measurements prove. The Chinese species is found 
on the Loo-Choo Islands, where the average size is so much 
larger than is usual on the continent that it has been de- 
scribed as distinct under the name of Zosterops loochooensis 
(Tristram, Ibis, 1889, p. 229). The examples from Fatsizio 
are, however, much larger than this large race. Two of the 
skins are poor, but one is in very good condition, and shows 
a great deal of black on the lores and under the eye. 

The culmen of the new species varies from ‘75 to ‘8 inch 3 
measured from the frontal feathers from *55 to ‘59 inch. 

Examples from the Loo-Choos vary from *54 to ‘6 inch; 
measured from the frontal feathers from *4 to *42 mech. 

Examples from Japan and China vary from ‘51 to ‘61 inch ; 
measured from the frontal feathers from *39 to 4.2 inch. 

In length of wing the new species varies from 2°5 to 2°55 
inches, the Loo-Choo race from 2°15 to 2°25 inches, the 
Japanese species from 2°2 to 2-4 inches, and the Chinese 

species from 2°1 to 2°25 inches. 

I have named this species after my friend Dr. Stejneger 
because he-has done so much for Japanese ornithology, 
and because there seems reason to think that the Zosterops 
obtained on Oshima by Mr. Namiye may belong to this 


species (Stejneger, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1887, p. 486). 
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Oshima lies 100 miles or more further north, and very near 
the main island of Japan; but Dr. Stejneger’s measurements 
are :—Exposed culmen ‘55 inch, wing 2°45 inches. 

The examples from Fatsizio are so much larger than those 
from Sulphur Island that they cannot belong to the same 
species. 


XXVII.—Notices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
[Continued from p. 143.] 


31. Blasius on the Birds of Great Sanghir and Siao. 


[Die Vogel von Gross-Sanghir (mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der in 
den Jahren 1886 und 1887 yon Herrn Dr. Platen und dessen Gemahlin 
bei Manganitu auf Gross-Sanghir ausgefiihrten ornitholog. Forschungen), 
nebst einem Anhange iiber die Végel von Siao. Von Prof. Dr. Wilh. 
Blasius. Ovrnis, iv. p. 527.) 


Dr. Blasius commences his essay on the birds of the 
Sanghir Islands, which lie between the north point of Celebes 
and the southern extremity of Mindanao, with a critical 
review of previous authorities on the subject. The last 
summary of the Ornis of these islands was that of Dr. 
A. B. Meyer, who, in 1884, assigned 62 species to Great 
Sanghir, and 39 to Siao. The researches of Dr. Platen 
and his wife on Great Sanghir have increased our know- 
ledge of the avifauna of this island, and raised the total 
number of known species to 71. Of these Dr. Blasius gives 
us a complete account in the present memoir, with full par- 
ticulars of the specimens in the Brunswick Museum. Twelve 
species (1 Parrot and 11 Passeres) are, so far as is yet known, 
restricted to Great Sanghir and the adjacent islands. 

In an appendix, Dr. Blasius speaks of the birds of Siao, 
which lies to the south of Great Sanghir, and nearer Celebes. 


Se —————— 


Here 40 species are known to occur, five of which are not 4 
found in Great Sanghir. One of these (Pitta palliceps) is 


peculiar to the island. 
At the end of the memoir Dr. Blasius discusses the avifauna 
of the Sanghir Islands as a whole, and shows that it is really — 
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most nearly akin to that of Celebes. Of the 50 species which 
remain, after deducting those of wide distribution, more than 
half are restricted to the Sanghir group ; of the remainder, 10 
are also found in Celebes, while only 3 are Philippine species. 
Moreover, the peculiar species in most cases have their nearest 
allies in Celebes. 

Macropygia sanghirensis, Zosterops nehrkorni, and Criniger 
platene are figured. 


32. Chapman on Birds from British Columbia. 

[On a Collection of Birds made by Mr. Clark P. Streator in British 
Columbia, with Field Notes by the Collector. By Frank M. Chapman. 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. iii. p. 123.] 

Mr. Streator went to British Columbia in 1889, and made 
a collection of about 1000 specimens of birds for the 
American Museum of Natural History. These are referred 
by Mr. Chapman to 160 species, and the collector’s field- 
notes are given. Mr. Streator’s seven localities were partly 
on the coast, where the rainfall is excessive and the forest 
is dense, and partly in the interior, east of the coast-range, 
where the climate is dry and the vegetation scanty. In the 
prefatory remarks, Mr. Chapman makes some interesting 
observations on the different avifaunas of these two districts, 
and gives a comparative table of the coast-forms and their 
representatives in the interior. In 381 cases these “ north- 
west-coast forms” have been differentiated from their con- 
geners, and have become “ darker and more richly coloured, 
or more heavily barred or streaked.” 


83. Clarke on Birds from Hudson’s Bay. 


[On « Collection of Birds from Fort Churchill, Hudson’s Bay. By W. 
Eagle Clarke. ‘The Auk,’ vii. p. 319.] 

Mr. W. Eagle Clarke gives an account of a collection pre- 
sented to the Edinburgh Museum in 1845 by Dr. Gillespie, 
Jr., which had been made by him during his residence at 
Fort Churchill, Hudson’s Bay, formerly the most northerly 
outpost of civilized man’s residence on the shores of this 
great inland sea. The specimens are referred to 77 species, 
and named according to the A. O. U. Check-list. 
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34, Dubois’s Report on the Ornithological Observations 
made in Belgium in 1887-8-9. 
[Compte rendu des Observations ornithologiques faites en Belgique 


pendant les années 1887 & 1889, publié sous la direction du Dr. Alphonse 
Dubois. Ornis, 1890, p. 287.] 


The reports on the Ornithology of Belgium originally 
commenced in 1842, under the superintendence of M. Ad. 
Quetelet, were discontinued after his death in 1874. They 
were recommenced in 1885 by Dr. Dubois, at the request of 
the International Ornithological Committee, and the reports 
for 1885 and 1886 were published in the ‘ Bulletin’ of the 
Royal Museum of Natural History of Brussels. They are 
now appropriately transferred to the pages of ‘Ornis.’ After 
a short description of the topography of the additional 
stations, observations on 194 species are given in systematic 
order. 


35. Godman and Salvin’s ‘ Biologia Centrali- Americana.’ 


[Biologia Centrali-Americana; or, Contributions to the Knowledge of 
the Fauna and Flora of Mexico and Central America. Hdited by F. Du 
Cane Godman and Osbert Salvin. (Zoology.) Parts LXVII-XC. 4to. 
London: 1888-90, Published for the Editors by R. H. Porter, 10 Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. | 


It is now nearly three years since we recorded the progress 
of the ‘Biologia Centrali- Americana, one of the most 
important zoological works of the period *. During these 
three years 24 parts of the Biologia have been issued, and 
have carried on the section relating to the Birds nearly to 
the end of the Oligomyode. The families treated of in the 
letterpress are the Oxyrhamphide (with 1 Central-American 
species), the Tyrannide (with 105 species), and the Pipride 
(with 13 species), as also the subfamily Tityrine of the 
Cotingide. The arrangement adopted in the fourteenth 
volume of the Catalogue of Birds is generally followed, but 
many improvements are made, as might have been expected 
from the authors’ intimate acquaintance with their subject. — 
Their information as regards the Central-American species 


* See Ibis, 1888, p. 270, 
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of these groups has been vastly increased by the numerous 
specimens received from their collectors m every part of 
Mexico. 

One new genus of Tyrannide is founded—Myiopagis for 
Elainea placens (vol. ii. p. 26) ; and two species of the same 
family are described as new, Hmpidonax canescens from 
Central Mexico (vol. ii. p. 79), and Myiarchus inquietus 
(ii. p. 88) from the State of Guerrero, Mexico. Among the 
Tityrine, two new species (Tityra pelzelni from Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, and 7. buckleyi from Ecuador) are described 
in footnotes. 

The following species are figured :— 

Tyrannulus semiflavus ; Leptotriccus superciliaris ; Elainea 
arenarum ; Sirystes albogriseus; Myiarchus flammulatus ; 
Myiodynastes hemichrysus ; Contopus ochraceus ; Muscivora 
mexicana; Myiobius capitalis ; Empidonax albigularis; E. 
atriceps ; Chiromacheris aurantiaca; Piprites griseiceps ; 
Carpodectes nitidus ; Pachyrhamphus cinereiventris; and P. 
albogriseus. 


36. Grieg on a new Hybrid Grouse. 


.[Lagopus urogallo-albus. Ein neuer Moorschneehuhn-Bastard. Von 
James A. Grieg. Bergens Mus. Aarsberetning, 1889. ] . 

The author describes and figures a new case of hybridism 
in the Grouse, between Lagopus albus g and Tetrao 
urogallus °. The specimen was obtained from a dealer 
in Bergen, who received it from the province of Nord- 
land, Norway. 


37. Grieg on the Birds of the Husa Islands. 


[En zoologisk exkursion til Husden. Ved James A. Grieg. Bergens 
_ Mus. Aarsberetning, 1889. ] 

In the summer of 1889 Mr. Grieg, accompanied by a 
collector, visited the Husa Islands, which lie on the extreme 
west coast of Norway, outside the Sogne Fiord, and obtained 
examples of about 40 species of birds, of which a list, with 
notes, is given. 
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38. Hartert’s Ornithological Notices. 
[Ornithologische Notizen. Von Ernst Hartert. J. f. O. 1890, p. 100. ] 


Herr Hartert remarks on the occurrence of Surnia ulula 
in Germany, and on its having been apparently in some 
cases confused with Asio accipitrinus. He also provides a 
Crested Lark from. Abyssinia in the Frankfort Museum 
with a new name, Galerida rueppelli, and describes a new 
species of Otocorys from “ Caffraria”’ as O. berlepschi. 


39. Heine and Reichenow on the Birds of the Museum 
Heineanum. 

[Nomenclator Musei Heineani Ornithologici. Verzeichniss der Vogel- 
Sammlung des Kéniglichen Oberamtmanns Ferdinand Heine, heraus- 
gegeben von Ferdinand Heine und Anton Reichenow. Royal 8vyo. 
Berlin : 1882-90.] 

Messrs. Heine and Reichenow have now finished their 
catalogue of the birds in the celebrated “Museum Heinea- 
num ” at Halberstadt, the first portion of which was printed 
in 1882. The catalogue pursues the order and nomenclature 
of the well-known ornithological work bearing the same title 
as the Museum, so far as it goes—7z. e., to the middle of the 
Scansores. After that it follows the lines of the original 
MS. catalogue prepared by Herr F. Heine, Senior, who, we 
are pleased to hear, is still active, in his 81st year—the Nestor 
of living ornithologists. The preface is written by Herr 
Reichenow. The “types” of the Heme Collection, which 
are many and important, are marked with an asterisk. 

We regret to find, on looking through the last sheets, that: 
the authors have troubled themselves to invent not less than 
73 new generic terms, nearly all of which are exact equiva- 
lents of terms already in use. They are as follows :— 

Geniates = Chotorea, Bp.; Abdelterus = Eubucco, Bp. ; 
Pogonites= Buccanodon, Verr.; Dinorhamphus = Tucanus, 
Cass. ; Machlostomus = Tucaius, Bp.; Ulocomus = Beauhar- 
naisius, Bp.; Rhagoborus = Baillonius, Cass.; Pionites = 
Caica, Less.; Porphyrocephalus = Purpureicephalus, Bp.; 
Scototheres = Lempijius, Bp.; Nyctimene = Macaodra, 
Bp.; Tyto = Myrtha, Bp. ; Tolmerus = Chiquera, Bp.; Gen- 
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nadas = Gennaea, Kaup; Elasas = Elanoides, Vieill.; 
Halinertus = Haliastur, Selb. ; Tolmolestes = Spiziastur, 
Less. ; Alectromorphnus = Buteogallus, Less.; Oronertus = 
Phalcobaenus, Lafr.; Coelotreron = Palumboena, Bp.; Try- 
zusa = Turturoenas, Bp.; Haploenas = Turacoena, Bp. ; 
Coccyzoenas = Reinwardtoenas, Bp. ; Rhamphotreron = Toria, 
Hodgs.; Terenotreron = Thouarsitreron, Bp.; Phassa = 
Rhamphiculus, Bp.; Poecilotreron = Sylphidoena, Bp.; Lep- 
topelia = Talpacotia, Bp. ; Micropelia = Scardafella, By. ; 
Pterygocys = Pteroclurus, Bp.; Areortyx = Areoturnia, Bp. ; 
Compsortyx = Excalfactoria, Bp.; Plectroperdizx=Hepburnia, 
Bp.; Lochmophasis = Gallophasis, Hodgs. ; Hydranassa = 
Demiegretta, Baird ; Glaucerodius = Florida, Baird; Dori- 
ponus = Agamia, Rchb.; Dupetor = Ardeiralla, “ Verr.,”’ 
Bp.; Strycter, type S. cyanocephalus (Mol.); Mystrorham- 
phus = Ajaja, Rchb. ; Parnopio = Hagedashia, Bp. ; Lopho- 
phalaris = Lupha, Bp.; Pisynolimnas = Erythra, Rehb. ; 
Sarothrura = Corethura, Rehb. ; Ortygops = Coturnicops, 
Bp. ; Donacophilus = Laterirallus, Bp.; Erythrolimnas = 
Rufirallus, Bp.; Galeolimnas = Mustelirallus, Bp.; Orty- 
gonax, type O. rhytirhynchus (Vieill.) ; Donacias = Lewinia, 
Bp. ; Calamodromus = Rougetius, Bp.; Compsotis = Afrotis, 
Bp. ; Rhynchosimus = Terekia, Bp.; Aegialodes = Gam- 
betta, Kaup ; Actia= Arquatella, Baird; Lobibyx = Lobi- 
vanellus, Rehb.; Dilobus = Lobipluvia, Bp.; Hyetoceryx = 
Pluviorhynchus, Bp. ; Rhimphalea = Stiltia, Bp. ; Ptocas = 
Rufibrenta, Bp. ; Gennaeochen = Radjah, Rchb. ; Nettalopex 
= Casarca, Bp.; Adelonetta = Punanetta, Bp.; Ilyonetta= 
Nyroca, Flemm.; Prister, type P. brasilianus (Vieill.) ; 
Abeltera = Sula, Rehb.; Gripeus = Graculus, Rehb. ; Eny- 
grotheres = Stictocarbo, Bp. ; Potamochelidon = Seena, Bp. ; 
Einalia = Laroides, Brehm ; Melanolarus = Melagavia, Bp. ; 
Zalias = Thiellus, Rehb. ; Cymatobolus= Majaqueus, Rchb. ; 
Colymbetes = Poliocephalus, Selby. 

Out of these names, however, the following six have been 
already used in Zoology :—Nyctimene, Mammalia (1816) ; 
Hydranassa, Birds (1858) ; Actia, Diptera (1830) ; Rhim- 
phalea, Lepidoptera (1863) ; Colymbetes, Coleoptera (1806) ; 
Tolmerus, Diptera (1849). 
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40. Jameson’s ‘ Story of the Rear Column.’ 


[Story of the Rear Column of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 
By the late James 8. Jameson, Naturalist to the Expedition, Edited by 
Mrs. J. S. Jameson. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations from the 
Author’s Sketches. 8vo. London: 1890. R. H. Porter. | 

Without gomg into the controversy about the “rear 
column,” we may say that the plain and unvarnished tale 
told in the late Mr. Jameson’s Journal fully explains 
several rather obscure points in the stories told against him. 
After reading it none of his brother naturalists will believe 
Mr. Jameson to have been guilty of the wanton cruelty that 
has been imputed to him, though he may have acted rather 
imprudently in a certain case. 

An account of the collection of birds made by Jameson on 
the Aruwhimi has already been published by Capt. Shelley 
in this journal (Ibis, 1890, p. 156). In the ‘ Natural 
History Appendix’ to the present volume, Mr. Sharpe gives 
a general account of Jameson’s ornithological work, and adds 
a series of extracts from Jameson’s diaries, which contain 
his field-notes on the birds of the Congo. It is stated that 
all the specimens considered to be of value to the British 
Museum have been presented by Mrs. Jameson to that 
institution. 


41. Leverkiihn on former Pomeranian Bird-life. 

[Ueber eine alte pommersche Vogelfauna. Von Paul Leverkihn. 
Rohl, Zeitsch. f. Ornith. xiv. p. 184.) 

The author extracts particulars as to the ancient bird-life 
of Pomerania from the sixth volume of Micral’s ‘Alten Pom- 
merland,’ published in 1640. 


42, Leverkiihn on Variations in Colour in Birds. 


[Ueber Farbenvarietiiten bei Végeln. Von Paul Leverktihn. IV. 
(Aus den Museen in Amsterdam, Leiden, Haarlem, und Rotterdam.) 
J. f. O. 1890, p. 168. ] 

This is Herr Leverkitihn’s fourth essay on colour-varieties 
in birds, to which the author has paid special attention. It 
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is a subject of much interest, but in some respects its 
scientific value has, perhaps, been rather overestimated. 
Albinism, so far as we understand it, may occur in any 
living creature, and we are not sure that it is necessary to 
record its occurrence in every case. On the other hand, 
the hybridism which is so prevalent among the Anseres is 
of great interest, and Herr Leverkiihn’s long list of 
recorded instances of this phenomenon makes a useful con- 
clusion to his paper. 


43. Lucas on an Expedition to Funk Island. 


[The Expedition to the Funk Island, with Observations upon the 
History and Anatomy of the Great Auk. By Fred. A. Lucas. Rep. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. 1887-88, p. 493.] 

Mr. Lucas visited Funk Island, on the eastern coast of 
Newfoundland, celebrated as one of the former breeding- 
places of Alca impennis, in the U.S. Fish-Commission steamer 
‘Grampus, in July 1887, and gives us a most interesting 
narrative of his expedition, of which, however, a popular 
account, it seems, has been previously published*. On the 
southern half of Funk Island “ the Auk bred in peace, undis- 
turbed by man, until that fateful day in June 1534, when 
Cartier’s crews inaugurated the slaughter, which only termi- 
nated with the existence of the Great Auk.”’ 

Here “ myriads of Garefowl lie buried in the shallow soil 
formed above their moldered bodies ””—it is ‘‘ no exaggera- 
tion to say that millions of Garefowl gave up their lives on 
these few acres of barren rock.” 

After their two days’ stay on Funk Island, Mr. Lucas and 
his party “ brought away 2 cubic feet of earth, as nearly as 
possible undisturbed, in order to show the bones in situ, a 
barrel of Auk remains gathered along the crest of the island, 
and nearly another barrel of select material, containing the 
best-preserved bones that could be found.” 

“The disposition so far made of this material is as follows : 
a perfect skeleton has been placed in the exhibition series of 

* “The Home of the Great Auk.” ‘ Popular Science Monthly,’ August, 
1888, pp. 456-464. 
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the U.S. National Museum, one has been presented to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and another to the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

“One specimen, sent in exchange to a well-known London 
dealer in natural-history material, has found its way to the 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh, and another has been 
sent in exchange to the Australian Museum, Sydney, New 
South Wales. Two skeletons are retained for the reserve- 
series, U.S. National Museum, and three or four, less com- 
plete, can still be made up from the bones remaining, while 
there is besides a large number of individual bones, good, bad, 
and indifferent, left for study.” 

Mr. Lucas concludes his memoir with a study of the in- 
dividual variation met with in the bones thus obtained, which 
is exhibited in a series of elaborate tables, and finally with a 
carefully compiled bibliography of the Great Auk. 


44, Meyer on Pelecanus moline. 
[Pelecanus moline, Gray. Von A. B. Meyer. J. f. O. 1890, p. 165. ] 


The Dresden Museum has received an example of Pele- 
canus moline from near Callao (Dr. Stiibel), and Dr. Meyer 
takes the opportunity of vindicating its distinctness from 
P. fuscus. There is, however, as Dr. Meyer says, still much 
to be learned about the different plumages of this Pelican, 
one phase of which has been named P. barbieri by Oustalet 
(cf. Salvin, Ibis, 1879, p. 98). 


45. North on the Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds. 


[Australian Museum, Sydney. (Catalogue No. 12.) Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Nests and Eggs of Birds found Breeding in Australia and 
Tasmania. By A. J. North, F.L.S. Sydney: 1890.] 

The object of this catalogue, as the author informs us in 
his preface, is to give authentic descriptions of the nests and 
eggs of the birds that have been found breeding in Australia, 
Tasmania, and the adjacent islands. It refers especially to 
the specimens in the Collection of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, and has been prepared by Mr. A. J. North, an 
Assistant in the Zoological Department of that Museum. 
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The systematic arrangement followed is that of Gould’s 
‘ Handbook,’ and, except in the case of species subsequently 
discovered, references are given only to that work. Of the 
469 species treated of in the volume, the author has per- 
sonally examined specimens of all except 34, the informa- 
tion concerning which is taken from Gould’s ‘ Handbook.’ 

The 21 plates attached to the volume illustrate the eggs 
of 176 species. They are reproductions by the heliotype pro- 
cess of negatives taken from the specimens in the Museum, 
and seem to deserve much commendation. Although this 
plan does not give us the colour of the eggs, the exact spots 
and blotches, so difficult for an artist to render faithfully, 
are thus, of course, accurately given. 


46. Oates’s ‘ Birds of British India.’ 


[The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma. Published 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Edited by W. T. Blanford. Birds: Vol. II. By Eugene W. Oates. 
8vo. Pp. i-x, 1-407. London: Taylor and Francis, 1890.] 


The second volume of Mr. Oates’s excellent handbook of 
the Birds of India carries on the subject to the end of the 
Passeres. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Oates has 
been refused the additional leave of absence which he would 
necessarily require in order to complete the work. But it is 
a great satisfaction under the circumstances to know that 
Mr. Blanford has himself undertaken the task, and will 
proceed with it as soon as he has got out the second half of 
the Mammals. 

In the present volume Mr. Oates treats of the Musci- 
capide, Turdide, Ploceide, Fringillide, Hirundinide, Mota- 
cillidee, Alaudide, Nectariniide, Diceide, and Pittide. This 
sequence of families will appear rather extraordinary, but we 
need not repeat our criticisms of Mr. Oates’s new arrange- 
ment of the Passeres (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 252). 

A noteworthy discovery is that Chalcoparia does not belong 
to the Nectariniide, but to the Crateropodide, near My- 
zornis (op. cit. p. 372). 
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The following species are described as new in this 
volume :— 

Terpsiphone nicobarica (p. 48), from the Andamans and 
Nicobars ; Saxicola barnesi (p. 75), from Baluchistan ; Anthus 
cockburnie (p. 305), from the Nilgiris; and Athopyga 
andersoni (p. 349), from Upper Burmah. A new genus, 
Acmonorhynchus, is proposed (p. 381) for Prionochilus 
vincens, Sclater, of Ceylon. 

This volume is illustrated by 108 very useful woodcuts. 


47. Olphe-Galliard on the Usefulness of Birds. 


[Sur ’Utilité des Oiseaux. Recueil par Léon Olphe-Galliard. Bull. 
Soc. d’Etudes Hautes-Alpes, 1890, No. 35.] 

The ardent ornithologist of Southern France has put 
together in this pamphlet (extracted from the ‘ Bulletin de 
la Société d’Htudes des Hautes-Alpes ’) several translations 
from the Swedish and other articles upon the ever increasing 
duty that we owe to ourselves and our posterity to preserve 
bird-life of every sort Every year we hear of the extermi- 
nation of more species, and unless we take heed in time the 
ornis of the world bids fair to become reduced to the Pheasant 
and the Sparrow. 


48. Palmer on Birds observed during the Cruise of the 
‘Grampus’ in 1887. 

[Notes on the Birds observed during the Cruise of the United States 
Fish-Commission Schooner ‘Grampus’ in the Summer of 1887. By 
William Palmer. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiii. p. 249.] 

Mr. Palmer accompanied the U.S. Fish-Commission 
schooner ‘Grampus’ during her summer cruise of 1887, for 
the purpose of observing and collecting fish-eating birds and 
their eggs and young. ‘The localities visited were on the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. Examples of aquatic 
species were observed or obtained, besides some land- 
birds. Many interesting field-notes are given on the 
aquatic species. 
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49. Parker on the Morphology of Ducks and Auks. 


[Royal Irish Academy. _ Cunningham Memoirs.—No. VI. On the 
Morphology of the Duck and the Auk Tribes. By W. Kitchen Parker, 
F.R.S. With nine Plates. Dublin: 1890. ] 


This elaborate memoir on the osteology of the Anatide 
and Alcidz was in course of being printed, when the sudden 
death of the author took place (on July 3rd, 1890). We do 
not quite understand why the two families were studied 
together, for, as is confessed in the prefatory remarks, they are 
“very distantly related.” The Alcidz, as Parker states, “lie in 
the centre, so to speak, of a considerable number of families 
of water-birds, and are manifestly related to the Grebes 
and Loons, birds that seem to be the modified descendants of 
Hesperornis.’ At the same time they are “‘ quite as nearly 
akin ” on the other side to the Penguins. As regards the 
Anatide, Parker does not commit himself nearly so definitely. 
But, as he has hinted in previous papers, the Ducks “ evidently 
come from a stock closely related to that from which the 
Fowl-tribe sprung.” 


50. Pleske on the Birds of Prjevalsky’s Journeys in Central 
Asia. 

[ Wissenschaftliche Resultate der von N. M. Przewalski nach C ent ral- 
Asien unternommenen Reisen. Auf Kosten einer von seiner kaiserlichen 
Hoheit dem Grossfiirsten thronfolger Nikolai Alexandrowitsch gespen- 
deten summe herausgegeben von der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Zoologischer Theil. Band II., Vogel. Bearbeitet von Th. Pleske. 
Lief. 2, Folio. St. Petersburg: 1290. ] 


We have now before us the second part of this important 
work, the object and inception of which have been already 
spoken of (sce Ibis, 1890, p. 256). Part II. is chiefly devoted 
to the Sylvian, Timeliine, and Accentorine Passeres. A new 
genus, Lophobasileus, is proposed for the Leptopecile elegans 
of Prjevalsky. 

The following species are figured in this part :— 

Plate II. Phylloscopus tristis, P. tristis var. sindiana, Re- 
guloides superciliosus var. mandellit. 

SER. Vi. —VOL. II. x 
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Plate IV. Pratincola maura var. przewalskii, Accentor 
alpinus var. rufilatus. 

Plate V. Eggs of Turdus auritus, Merula kessleri, Saxicola 
deserti, S. montana, Ruticilla frontalis, R. schisticeps, Dume- 
ticola thoracica, Acrocephalus turdoides var. orientalis, Calliope 
tschebaiewi, Herbivocula armandi. 

Plate VI. Lophobasileus elegans, Leptopecile sophie, L. 
obscura. 


51. Ridgway on the “ Farallon” Rail. 


[Observations on the Farallon Rail (Porzana jamaicensis coturniculus, 
Baird). By Robert Ridgway. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiii. p. 309. | 

Mr. Ridgway has studied the unique example of the 
Farallon Rail, Porzana jamaicensis coturniculus of Baird, 
stated to have been obtained in the Farallon Islands, near 
San Francisco. These islands have since been repeatedly 
searched, but are said to contain no spot suitable for Rails. 
It is therefore suspected that there may have been some 
mistake in the locality, and that the “ Farallon Rail” may 
be Porzana spilonota of the Galapagos, which: it certainly 
resembles more than P. jamaicensis. 


52. Scott on the Birds of the Dry Tortugas. 


[On Birds observed at the Dry Tortugas, Florida, during parts of March 
and April 1890. By W. E. D. Scott. The Auk, 1890, p. 301.] 

The Dry Tortugas consist of a group of six coral islands, 
low and sandy, which lie some sixty miles west of Key West, 
between Cuba and Florida, as shown in the map accom- 
panying this memoir. Mr. Scott made his headquarters at 
the Quarantine Station on Garden Key, in the centre of the 
group. Examples of 80 species of birds were obtained or 
observed. Of these 57 are land-birds, but none of them 
breed there. Six examples were obtained of Dendreca do- 
minica albilora, the western form of D. dominica (which also 
occurred), during Mr. Scott’s stay. 


_ 
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53. Sharpe and Wyatt on the Hirundinide. 


[A Monograph of the Hirundinide, or Family of Swallows. By R. 
Bowdler Sharpe and Claude W. Wyatt. Parts XI—XIV. 1889-90. 
4to, London: Sotheran & Co.] 

The Monograph of the Swallows makes slow but constant 
progress. Since we last noticed its advance, two double parts 
have been issued, dated respectively December 1889 and 
December 1890, so that, if the statements in the prospectus 
are adhered to, three or four more parts will complete the 
work. 

The letterpress contains all that is known of the species 
treated of, and the plates are generally well designed and 
nicely coloured. 

Parts XI. and XII. (December 1889) contain figures of 
the following species :—Cherameca leucosternum, Hirundo 
badia, H. hyperythra, H. puella, H. dimidiata, H. savignii, 
Cotile sinensis, Tachycineta cyaneoviridis, T. bicolor, Stelgi- 
dopteryx uropygialis, Atticora fasciata, A. cyanoleuca, Progne 
tapera, also maps of the distribution of Progne, Tachycineta, 
and Stelgidopteryz. 

Parts XIII. and XIV. (December 1890) contain figures 
of Stelgidopteryx serripennis, Petrochelidon pyrrhonota, P. 
swainsoni erythrogastra, P. spilodera, Cotile cincta, C. pa- 
ludicola, Hirundo euchrysea, H. daurica, H. nipalensis, 
H. erythropygia, Chelidon nipalensis, and Tachycineta al- 
biventris. 

Petrochelidon swainsoni erythrogastra is not a trinomial 
name, but that of a supposed hybrid between Petrochelidon 
swainsoni and Hirundo erythrogastra. We preter My. Salvin’s 
way of writing it, “ Hirundo erythrogastra x swainsom (ef. 
Ibis, 1888, p. 256). 


_ 54. Shufeldt on the Osteology of the Water-birds. 


[Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
Water-birds. Part VIII. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., C.M.ZS., &e. 
Journ. Anat. & Physiol. xxv. p. 60.} 


The eighth part of Dr. Shufeldt’s “contributions” treats 
of the appendicular skeleton of the Laridz and Stercorariidz. 
x2 
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Remarks on the skull of Rhynchops follow, and a useful com- 
parison of the skull of this very peculiar form with the 
cranium of the Laride. The author concludes with obser- 
vations on the affinities of the Divers, Auks, and Gulls. The 
Auks (Alcz) he proposes to divide into four families—Fra- 
terculide, Phaleridz, Alcide, and Allide. 


55. Smith on the Disappearance of Spiza americana. 

[On the Disappearance of the Dick Cissel (Spiza americana) from the 
District of Columbia. By Hugh M. Smith. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiii. 
p: 174i] 

The “ Dick Cissel” of the Americans (Spiza americana), 
formerly a regular summer visitor to the District of Columbia, 
appears to have been exterminated there. No specimens of 
this species have been obtained for thirty years, the last pair 
registered in the U.S. National Museum having been pro- 
cured in May 1860. It has, however, been occasionally 


observed since that period, the last specimen noted having © 


been seen in May 1887. It formerly nested regularly every 
year within the Smithsonian grounds. 


56. Stevenson and Southwell’s ‘Birds of Norfolk.’ 

[The Birds of Norfolk, with Remarks on their Habits, Migration, and 
Local Distribution. By Henry Stevenson, F.L.S., continued by Thomas 
Southwell, F.Z.S. Vol. II. 8vo. London: 1890.] 

The issue of this third volume completes a piece of good 
work, commenced by the late Henry Stevenson, and left 
unfinished since 1877, in consequence of his failing health. 
Mr. Southwell makes unnecessary apologies in his preface for 
undertaking the task, which he seems to have performed in 
a very satisfactory manner. Norfolk may now claim to have 
one of the best of the county histories of British Birds. The 
appendices to the present volume bring up our knowledge of 
the species recorded in the first two volumes to the present 
date. 


57. Stone on Birds collected in Yucatan and S. Mexico. 


[On Birds collected in Yucatan and Southern Mexico, By Witmer — 


Stone. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1890, p, 201.] 


—- °°} 


— 
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Mr. Stone gives us an account of the birds collected by 
Mr. F. C. Baker and himself during a recent expedition into 
Yucatan and Southern Mexico, which was conducted by 
Prof. Heilprin of Philadelphia. Yucatan was visited in 
February and March, in the dry season, and examples of 96 
species were obtained. Most of these are well known, but 
some useful field-notes are given. Jcterus gularis, not men- 
tioned in Boucard’s list of Gaumer’s birds (P. Z. S. 1883, 
p. 434), was found “abundant.” “It is strange that the 
species (of Icterus) described by Boucard as abundant were 
not seen at all by us.” 

The Mexican portion of the series was obtained partly near 
Orizaba and partly at Chalchicomula, at a height of 4000 
feet above that city. Mr. Stone remarks, ‘‘The difference 
between the birds of this vicinity and of the town of Orizaba, 
4000 feet below, was at once apparent. Only three species 
were seen at both places, the Turkey Vulture, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, and the Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius), and only 
the last of these was at all abundant at Chalchicomula. Nearly 
all the species seen belong to more northern genera, and the 
absence of such birds as the Great-tailed Grackle, Black 
Vulture, and Red-eyed Cowbird was especially noticeable.” 

’ A list is given of 33 species belonging to this high Mexican 
district, and field-notes are added. In Western Mexico 
Mr. Baker procured a few other specimens, amongst which 
were a pair of Chameospiza torquata (cf. Biol. Centr.-Am., 
Aves, i. p. 899), the habits of which are stated to be those of 


Pipilo. 


58. Studer on the Birds obtained during the Voyage of the 
‘Gazelle.’ 


[Die Forschungsreise 8.M.S. ‘Gazelle’ in den Jahren 1874 bis 1876 
unter Kommando des Kapitiin zur See Freiherrn von Schleinitz, heraus- 
gegeben yon dem Hydrographischen Amt des Reichs-Marine-Amts. III. 
Theil. Zoologie und Geologie. Mit 33 Tafeln. 4to. Berlin: 1889. ] 


A handsome volume, prepared by Dr. Th. Studer of Berne, 
gives us a summary of the researches in zoology and geology 
made during the voyage of the German 8.8. ‘ Gazelle,’ which 
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took the astronomers to Kerguelen’s Land for the transit of 
1875. The ornithological results of the voyage were given 
by Dr. Cabanis and Herr Reichenow in a paper published 
in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie’ in 1876 (ef. Ibis, 1877, 
p-. 2389). But further details will be found in this volume, 
which, moreover, contains coloured figures of Trichoglossus 
flavicans, Ptilopus insolitus, and Phalacrocorax verrucosus 
(apparently copied from the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie’), 
and six plates devoted to the development of Megapodius 
eremita, Halodroma urinatriz, Eudyptes chrysocome, and 
other species. 


59. Thompson on the Systematic Position of Hesperornis. 


[Studies from the Museum of Zoology in University College, Dundee. 
Edited by D’Arcy W. Thompson.—Vol. I. No. 10, On the Systematic 
Position of Hesperornis. By Prof.D’Arcy W.Thompson. 4to. Dundee: 
1890, | 


For some years in his laboratory the author of this memoir 
has been accustomed to teach that ‘ the group of Toothed 
Birds, or Odontornithes, of Marsh is an unreal and illusory 
one.” He now sets to work to prove this by instituting a 
“close comparison, bone by bone, of the osteological cha- 
racters of Hesperornis and Colymbus.”’ He comes to the 
conclusion “that, from purely osteological characters, the 
wide difference between Hesperornis and any Ratite, and its 
close resemblance to Colymbus or to Podiceps, is clear and 
patent. From these characters it is a Colymbine bird, of 
great size and prodigious swimming power, which, while losing 
its wings and sternal keel, and otherwise somewhat modifying 
its shoulder-girdle, as the faculty of flight degenerated, has 
retained in its brain-case, its palate, its mandibles, its ver- 
tebre, its sternum, pelvis, and hind limbs, resemblance almost 
amounting to identity with the existing Colymbi.” 


60. Townsend on Birds collected by the U.S. Fish-Com- 
mission 8.8. ‘ Albatross.” 


[Scientific Results of Explorations by the U.S. Fish-Commission — 
Steamer ‘ Albatross,—XIV. Birds from the Coast of Western North 
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America and adjacent Islands, collected in 1888-89, with Descriptions of 
new Species. By Charles H. Townsend. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiii. 
p- 131.] 


In the winter of 1889 the U.S. Fish-Commission §.S. 
‘ Albatross’ explored the islands on the coast of California, 
besides visiting many spots on the mainland, and made a 
collection of 226 birds, which are referable to 92 species and 
subspecies. Five new species and six new subspecies are now 
shortly described, namely, Speotyto rostrata, Zenaidura clari- 
onensis, Troglodytes tanneri, and Puffinus auricularis, from 
Clarion Island; Oceanodroma socorroensis from Socorro 
Island ; Amphispiza belli cinerea from Lower California ; Oto- 
corys alpestris pallida from Sonora; Melospiza fasciata gra- 
minea, from Santa Barbara Island; Helminthophila celata 
sordida, Melospiza fasciata clemente, and Otocorys alpestris 
insularis from San Clemente Island. The last-named sub- 
species was also found very abundantly in San Nicolas, Santa 
Cruz, and Santa Rosa Islands. A specimen of Halocyptena 
microsoma, Coues, was obtained in Panama Bay. This is 
the second example obtained of this Petrel (cf. Ibis, 1868, 
p. 345). ~ 


61. Wilson and Evans on Hawaiian Birds. 


[Aves Hawaiienses: the Birds of the Sandwich Islands. By Scott B, 
Wilson, F.Z.S., assisted by A. H. Evans, M.A., F.Z.S. Part I. Dee, 
1890. 4to. London: 1890. R. H. Porter. ] 


We are much pleased to welcome the first part of Mr. 
Scott Wilson’s promised volume on the avifauna of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and trust he will be able, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Evans, to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 
It will be very convenient to have the great advances which 
Mr. Wilson has undoubtedly made in our knowledge of this 
most interesting subject incorporated with all that was pre- 
viously known of it. 

Mr. Frohawk’s plates will give pleasure to all who study 
them. They represent the following species :—Pheornis 
obscura, Acrulocercus nobilis, Loxops coccinea, L. flammea, 
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Chrysomitridops ceruleorostris, Loxioides bailleui, Acrulo- 
cercus braccatus, and Vestiaria coccinea. 

We may remark that it is quite unnecessary, nay, very 
objectionable, to quote printers’ errors as “synonyms ”— 
there are enough synonyms without them. Moreover, the 
specific name “ bailleui” is spelt correctly on the plate re- 
ferred to (Ibis, 1879, pl. ii.), so that the quotation of it 
(under Loxoides bailleut) is noteexact. 


62. Winge on the Birds of Denmark. 


[Fuglene ved de danske Fyr i 1888-89. 6te og 7de Aarsberetning 
om danske Fugle. Ved Herluf Winge. Vidensk. Meddel. fra d. Naturh, 
Forening Kjébenhayn, 1890, pp. 54, 106.] 

[Fifth Report on Birdsin Danmark, 1887, Compiled by Herluf Winge. 
Ornis, iv. p. 369. | 

Since the death of Oluf Winge, his brother, Herluf Winge, 
has become our chief authority on the birds of Denmark, and 
students of the European Ornis should consult the carefully 
drawn reports of which he has kindly sent us copies. Great 
use, it will be seen, is made in Denmark, as regards orni- 
thology, of the numerous Light-Stations round the coast. 


63. Zehntner on the Development of Cypselus melha., 


[Beitrage zur Entwicklung von Cypselus melba, nebst biologischen und 
osteologischen Details.—Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
wiirde vorgelegt der hohen philosophischen Fakultat der Universitit Bern 
von Leo Zehntner. 8vo. Berlin: 1890.] 

The author very appropriately selected Cypselus melba and 
its development as a thesis for his dissertation on proceeding 
to the Doctorate of Philosophy at the University of Berne. 
An excellent memoir is the result, giving us first full biolo- 
gical details upon this well-known inhabitant of the Minster- 
tower of the Swiss capital, and then chapters on its osteology 
and the development of its embryo. The latter is of especial 
interest on account of the abnormality of the typical Cyp- 
selide as regards the phalanges of the hinder extremities. 
This is well explained and illustrated by numerous figures. 
The most salient points of this thesis were given in a commu- 
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nication to the ‘ Zoologischer Anzeiger’ in 1889, which was re- 
published in this journal (¢f. Ibis, 1889, p. 196). We have 
now amore complete account, and may hope to have the 
author’s matured judgment upon the systematic position of 
the Cypselide on a future occasion. 


XX VITI.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


Tue following letters have been received, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis ” :— 
Royal Zoological Museum, Dresden, 
Dec, 5rd, 1890, 

S1r,—In ‘The Ibis’ (1890, p. 413) I have mentioned a 
young specimen of Merops from the north coast of New 
Britain, which I referred to Merops philippinus, though I 
remarked that its dimensions are smaller, and especially that 
the bill is very short. Count Salvadori, in a recent letter to 
me, expressed the opinion that my identification ought to be 
reconsidered, as it appeared to him impossible that M. phi- 
lippinus could have so wide a range as to extend to New 
Britain, though Mr. Ramsay, of Sydney, had written to him 
that he also had got a specimen of this Bee-eater from New 
Britain. I have therefore been thoroughly over the matter 
again, and have convinced myself that the supposition of the 
learned and keen connoisseur of the Papuan Ornis is well 
founded. The specimen cannot be considered as belonging to 
M., philippinus. 

In comparison with the young specimen of the latter 
species from Macassar, mentioned J. c., the whole plumage of 
the specimen from New Britain is less blue-green, and of a 
lighter, yellowish green; the front yellowish, and the green 
of the underparts appears to be washed with the brown of 
the throat. The tail-coverts are lighter blue and the rec- 
trices have an olive-green shade; the base of the primaries 
and secondaries is brown, and the cinnamomeous colour on 
the underside of the first primary is more extended. But 
the best differential character is, perhaps, the want of the 
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green colour on the bend of the wing, which is buffish 
cinnamomeous from the bénd to the spurious primary and 
of the same colour as the under wing-coverts, whereas in 
M. philippinus the green border has a breadth of 2 to 3 
millim. underneath. In Merops ornatus, with its short bill, 
this border is very narrow, but in other respects this 
species has nothing whatever to do with the New Britain 
bird. In case the want of the green wing border in the 
New Britain bird is due to immaturity, the adult bird will 
perhaps prove to have such a wing-border as M. ornatus. 

The measurements are the following :—Total circumference 
220 millim., wing 120, tail 90, middle rectrices 94, bill along 
culmen 82, from nostril 24. 

I propose, therefore, to call the New Britain bird Merops 
salvadorii, in honour of the Italian ornithologist who has so 
kindly drawn my special attention to the subject. 

Yours &c., 
A. B. Muyer. 


Kilmory, Loch-Gilp-Head, N.B., 
Jan, 19th, 1891. 


Srr,—It may interest your readers to know that the 
Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius) may now be added to 
the List of Birds found in the Outer Hebrides. My son 
obtained a male bird last autumn, after a heavy gale from the 
westward. It was set up by Mr. Macleay, Inverness, and 
is now in my collection. A Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus bewickit) 
was lately obtained in Craignish, Argyllshire, by Captain 
MacDougall, of Lunga. Although I did not see it I think the 


identification may be relied on. It was sent for preservation — 


to Small, Edinburgh. This locality was where my specimen 
of the Red-breasted Duck was shot—the first in Scotland, 
if not the only one obtained. Yours &c., 

J. W. P. Campseit Orbe. 


Frankfort-on-Main, 
Jan. 27th, 1891. 
Srr,—Permit me to say that your remarks on Cypselus 
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infumatus (‘The Ibis,’ 1890, p. 452) are not quite correct, 
as what I gave (J. f.O. 1889, p. 423) were not my own notes, 
but those of my correspondent. I said especially, ‘“ Cypse- 
liden habe ich in Ober Assam nicht erlegt.” Further on 
you remark : “A Swift determined as Collocalia linchi (?) was 
also obtained there.” I included my notes on “ Collocaha 
linchi” in quotation-marks, and added: “Ich lasse die 
hoch interessante Beobachtung meines Freundes hier folgen, 
obgleich bei der Schwierigkeit der Bestimmung der Arten 
von Collocalia es wiinschenswert ware ein Exemplar vorlieg- 
end zu haben.” 

So you see I did not determine the Swift as Collocalia 
linchi. Had I killed a specimen I should have determined 
it so carefully that no query would have been necessary. 
I hope, however, to receive in a short time some specimens 
of this Swift from Assam and Cachar, or, perhaps, to be 
able to go and shoot some myself. 

Yours &c., 
Ernst Harrtert. 


Villa Tannenhof, near Hallein, 
Feb. 5th, 1891. 
Sir,—On the 2ist of January, 1891, three specimens of 
the Eastern Shore-Lark (Otocorys penicillata, Gould) were 
shot by the high-forester, Andr. Geschwind, at Travnik 
(Bosnia). One of them I received in the flesh, the two 
others went to the Bosnian Museum at Serajevo. 
My specimen is a young female; it has the white parts of 
the face yellowish. ‘Total length 19-8 centim., wing 11°6, 
tail 7°5. 
' This is the second record of the occurrence of this Eastern 
bird in Bosnia. The first notice was given by Herr O. Reiser 
(Ornith. Jahrb. 1890, pp. 106-108). 
Yours, &c., 
v. TscHust zU SCHMIDHOFFEN. 
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Keswick Hall, Norwich, 
Feb. 6th, 1891. 

Srr,—Sir Thomas Browne, in describing the Roller as 
having “an eye of green,” probably meant a lustre of green. 
Shakespeare says :— 

“The ground, indeed, is tawny, 
With an eye of green in’t.”—( The Tempest.) 

Taken in this sense, his description is not inapplicable to 

the tail of Coracias garrulus. 


Yours &e., 
J. H. Gurney. 


Firenze, 
Feb. 15th, 1891. 

S1r,—In reply to your inquiries I may now say that at 
last I have been able to examine the Limosa figured and 
described by Martorelli (cf. Ibis, 1891, p. 133). I have 
compared it with eight specimens of L. uropygialis collected 
in New Zealand and Eastern Asia (Japan), and find that it 
differs from all of them in the well-known characters, whilst 
it agrees perfectly with five specimens of ZL. rufa (Italian), 
except in its remarkably long bill. 

But you know how the length of the bill varies in these 
Limicole, and in Martorelli’s specimen there is a plain cause 
for abnormal development, which Martorelli does not men- 
tion in his paper nor figure in his otherwise excellent plate. 
There is an old extensive fracture at the base of the upper 
mandible, caused by a gunshot wound, which had healed. 

In conclusion, I have not the least doubt that Martorelli’s 
Limosa from Foggia is merely a L. rufa with an abnormally 


long bill. 
Yours &c., 


Henry H. Gienrort. 


British Consulate, Mogador. 
Feb. 5th, 1891. 


S1r,—I shot a fine specimen of the Brent Goose, Bernicla 

+ brenta, adult male in good plumage, on a bit of marsh near 
the sea, about a mile and a half south of this town, last 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 2nd. It was alone, but on the pre- 
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vious evening I had observed five birds flying over the bay 
which had puzzled me, looking too large for ordinary Ducks, 
and yet not flying like the Ruddy Sheldrake, which we often 
find here ; and on the Monday morning a friend had noticed 
two birds looking like dark-coloured Geese (he said they 
were certainly not Cormorants) flying across the bay. 

I believe the occurrence of this northern bird so far south 
may be new, and therefore of interest, especially as I see 
that Col. Howard Irby, in his excellent “Ornithology of 
the Straits of Gibraltar,” makes no mention of the Brent as 
occurring on either the Spanish or African side of the 
Straits. 

Mr. Howard Saunders, in his very valuable ‘ Manual of 
British Birds,’ says that in cold weather the Brent Goose 
* occasionally reaches the African and Asiatic sides of the 
basin of the Mediterranean ” ; but this is perhaps the first 
record of its occurrence on the Atlantic coast of Southern 
Morocco. There is not the slightest doubt about the bird, 
which I have compared carefully with the engraving and 
description in the above-mentioned ‘‘ Manual,” 

The Bernicle Goose (Bernicla leucopsis) is mentioned by 
Col. Irby as occurring in Andalusia, but he does not seem 
to have heard of it on the African side. I find, on reference 
to my shooting diary, that I saw, in stormy weather on 
November 38rd, 1887, a couple of unmistakable Bernicle Geese 
on a flooded plain near here, first apparently consorting with 
a small party of Ruddy Sheldrakes, but afterwards separate. 
Though, to my great regret, I failed to secure one, I am 
quite sure about the birds, one of which appeared to be an 
adult male in full plumage, and the figure on p. 397 of 
Mr. Howard Saunders’s ‘ Manual’ recalled it to me most 
distinctly. 

Yours &c., 
Cuaries A. Payton. 


74 Leinster Road, Dublin, 
9th March, 1891. 
S1r,—I wish to place upon record the first appearance in 
Ireland of the Lesser Kestrel, Falco cenchris. 
On the 20th of February last, Mr. Tank, of Aungier Street, 
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brought to me for identification a beautiful adult male of this 
rare Hawk, which he had just received from a customer. 
Upon instituting inquiries, I find that the bird was shot at 
Shankill (on the borders of the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow), on the 17th of February, by Mr. Michael Carr, 
whilst it was following the plough and feeding, like a Gull, 
upon earthworms. Through the kind assistance of my friend 
Mr. James Johnston, of Bray, I have further ascertained 
that the bird had been first noticed early in November, and 
was seen in the same neighbourhood on various occasions 
all through the winter, nearly always when following the 
workmen upon newly ploughed land. 
Yours &c., 
ALEXANDER G. Mors. 


Munia sharpii.—Dr. Hartlaub writes to us as follows :— 
“As to Amadina sharpii, I have compared the original 
coloured drawing of Pytelia capistrata, made by Beaudeauin 
from a cage-bird at Bissao, with the figure published by 
Nicholson in the P. Z. S. 1878, pl. x. (Amadina sharpii), 
and have not the slightest doubt as to the identity of these 
two birds. So this fine species must now stand as Munia 
capistrata (Hartl.), it bemg my Pytelia capistrata in Cab. 
Journ. for 1861, p. 259. I observe that Mr. Sharpe, in his 
recent catalogue of the Ploceide (Cat. Birds B, M. vol. 
xii. pp. 301-303), has not made out this identification.” 


Reappearance of Polyteles alexandree.—A letter addressed 
to the ‘ Australian Register’ of August 9th, 1890, and kindly 
communicated to us by the writer, Mr. M. Symonds Clark, 
of Knightsbridge, Adelaide, S. Australia, tells us that two 
living specimens of the rare Parrakeet Polyteles alexandre 
have lately been brought into Adelaide, having been taken 
from the nest in the neighbourhood of Charlotte Waters. 
The only previously known specimens of this rare and 
beautiful species were those originally described by Gould, 
and figured in the ‘Supplement to the Birds of Au stralia’ 
(pl. 62). These examples, which had been procured by 
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Mr. F. G. Waterhouse at Howell’s Ponds, near Newcastle 
Waters, were subsequently sent back to Adelaide ; and there 
is, we believe, no specimen of Polyteles alewandre in any 
European Collection. 


Irruption of Otis tarda.—In the ‘Field’ for Feb. 28th, 
My. Harting gives a record of the occurrence of no less than 
seven specimens of the Great Bustard during the present 
winter in various parts of the South of England. Curiously 
engugh, all these were of the female sex. Our cor- 
respondent, Mr. F. E. Blaauw, also writes to us (Amster- 
dam, Jan. 6) :—‘I can again mention a capture of a rare 
visitor worthy of note. It is this timea fine male Otis tarda, 
which was shot near Haarlem some days ago. Great 
Bustards, although appearing in this country during the 
winter occasionally in small troops, are still of very rare 
occurrence. For years together none are to be seen here.” 


The Gdtke Collection—In a former paragraph in this 
journal (Ibis, 1890, p. 468) we mentioned the acquisition by 
Mr. Seebohm of the Gatke Collection at Heligoland, for the 
purpose of presentation to the British Museum. Not only, 
we are informed, was the bargain made, but the money was 
actually paid. Great pressure, however, having been brought 
to bear upon Mr. Seebohm and the authorities at the British 
Museum, they have consented to rescind the agreement, and 
the collection will remain in Heligoland in a new “ Zoological 
Station” which it is proposed to erect there. We are of 
opinion that this is a good arrangement, provided that steps 
are taken to insure a proper maintenance of the collection, 
and the immediate publication of the long-promised Cata- 
logue with Herr Gitke’s notes. 


New Ornithological Works in Preparation —We are pleased 
to find it announced in ‘ Nature’ that the long-expected 
volume on the Birds of the Yarkand Expedition will shortly 
appear. The birds collected by Stoliczka during this journey 
(im 1873-74) were handed over to Mr. Hume, and are now 
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in the British Museum along with the rest of the ‘Hume 
Collection.” Mr. Hume’s MS. work on them having been 
accidentally destroyed, Mr. Bowdler Sharpe has now re- 
written it, and has incorporated in the volume the results 
obtained by other English naturalists in Eastern Turkestan 
—so that we may now leok forward to a complete account of 
the ornithology of that country. 

We understand that the articles on Birds written by Prof. 
Newton for the new edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ will shortly be issued in a separate form, along with 
additional matter prepared by the Author and Dr. Gadow, 
the whole forming a ‘ Dictionary of Birds.’ 

The printing of the 19th volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue of Birds is nearly completed, and the volume will 
shortly be issued. It contains the Rhamphastide, Galbu- 
lide, and Bucconide, by the Editor of this Journal, and the 
Indicatoride, Capitonide, Cuculide, and Musophagide, by 
Captain Shelley. The 16th volume, containing the Upupide, 
Trochilidee, Caprimulgide, and Cypselide, by Mr. Salvin, is 
passing through the press. The MS. of the 20th volume, 
containing the Psittacide, by Count Salvadori, is nearly 
finished. 

We have received from Messrs. Sotheran the prospectus 
of Mr. Sharpe’s new Monograph of the Paradise- and Bo wer- 
birds (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 389), the first part of which will 
shortly be issued. It will be published in six parts, uniform 
with Gould’s works, and form one volume imp. fol. when 
completed. 


Death of Prof. Poey, of Havana.—Dr. Frederico Poey writes 
to us from Havana to announce the death of his father, Prof. 
Felipe Poey, in that city on the 20th of January last. Poey 
is well known to naturalists as the chief author of the ‘ Re- 
pertorio Fisico-Natural de la Isla de Cuba,’ of the ‘ Memorias 
sobre la Historia Natural de la Isla de Cuba,’ and of other 
works on the zoology of that island. 
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XXIX.— Ornithological Results of an Expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1887 and 1888. By J. B. Sreerz, Ph.D. 


[Plates VII., VIII.] 


Tur Steere Expedition to the Philippines went out from the 
University of Michigan in the year 1887, and spent about 
twelve months in the islands. 

The object of the expedition was to make general zoological 
collections, and at the same time to examine as many distinct 
localities as possible, so that the distribution of species in 
the various islands might be studied. Fifteen of the larger 
islands, situated in all parts of the group, were visited, and 
from two to six weeks spent upon each. This amount of 
time, with a party of five collectors from the United States, 
and such native help as could be obtained, sufficed to make 
very large, though by no means exhaustive, collections of 
vertebrates, and important collections in several groups of 
invertebrates. 

As far as possible, examples of all the species of birds in 
each island were collected, and of all ages and both sexes. 
Large collections of nests and eggs were also made. A few 
species, such as Megapodius dillwyni, Munia atricapilla, 
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Turnix nigrescens, and Cinnyris jugularis, were found nesting 
in the fall and early winter months. The first three mentioned 
apparently breed nearly all the year round. By February 
the number of species nesting was considerably increased, 
but the full tide of nestmg was not reached until the months 
of May and June, the number then decreasing through the 
latter part of June and July much more rapidly than it had 
increased. 

The following is a list of the dates and the order in which 
the islands were visited :— 

Paragua, August and September, 1887; Mindanao, Oc- 
tober; Basilan, November ; Mindanao, again in December ; 
Guimaras, December; Panay, January, 1888; Negros and 
Siquijor, February; Cebu and Bojol, March; Samar and 
Leyte, April; Masbate and Marinduque, May; Mindoro, 
June; Luzon, July, 1888. 

. As island after island was reached and collected upon by 
the party, the discovery was made that the Philippine group 
is divided into several quite distinct zoological subdivisions, 
which I have considered to be Sub-provinces, and have named 
as follows :—(I.) the Sub-province of the North Philippines, 
made up of Luzon and the small adjacent islands ; (II.) Min- 
doro; (III.) Central Philippines, embracing the islands of 
Panay, Negros, Guimaras, Cebu, and Masbate; (IV.) the 


West Philippines—Paragua and Balabac; (V.) the South 


Philippines—Mindanao and Basilan; (VI.) the East Philip- 
pines—Samar, Leyte, and probably Bojol. 

There are marks of still further differentiation within these 
six divisions, notably in the instances of Cebu and Basilan. 

The differences in the birds of these Sub-provinces were so 
great that a stay of a single day in an island was sufficient 
to prove whether we had reached a new area or not. 

In May, after having visited the eastern islands of Samar 
and Leyte, we stopped at the island of Masbate on our way 
north, and immediately recognized its birds as being like 
those of Panay and Negros, thus placing it in the division of 
the Central Philippines which we had visited three months 
before. - 
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The genera most relied upon for the establishment of these 
divisions were Loriculus and Prioniturus among the Parrots ; 
Thriponax and Chrysocolaptes among the Woodpeckers ; 
Actenoides and Ceyx among the Kingfishers ; Buceros, Cra- 
norrhinus, and Penelopides among the Hornbills; and Arta- 
mides, Dicrurus, Irena, and Iole. Though these genera are, 
perhaps, the most uniformly distributed through the Sub- 
provinces, with local species in each Sub-province, many 
other genera corroborate the same theory. 

The little island of Siquijor, south of Cebu, and between 
that island and Mindanao, seems to be a remnant of another 
Sub-province, now nearly swallowed up by the sea. The 
presence of a distinct species of Diceum and of very well- 
marked species of Jole and Loriculus limited to the space of 
a few miles square, seems most readily explained in this way. 
The Philippine Islands are all volcanic, and their shores 
show signs of frequent changes of sea-level, which, on account 
of the shallow channels that separate the islands, would 
work rapid and extensive changes of the land-surface of the 
group. 

Altogether the Steere Expedition obtained examples of 3 
species of birds in the Philippines, of which 53 appear to be 
new to science. I have already given a preliminary list of 
the birds in a pamphlet published at Ann Arbor on July 
14th, 1890*. In order to make the new species better known, 
I have accepted the offer of the Editor of ‘The Ibis’ to 
restate their characters; and to give illustrations of two of 
the principal novelties. 


1. PRIoNITURUS LUCONENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 6.) 

Adult male and female-—General colour above and below, 
including the head, bright yellow-green. 

Hab. Marinduque, Luzon. 


* A List of the Birds and Mammals collected by the Steere Expedition 
to the Philippines, with Localities, and with brief preliminary Descrip- 
tions of supposed new Species. By J. B, Steere, Ph.D., Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich 1890, 


8vo. 30 pp. 
¥2 
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2. PRIONITURUS MINDORENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 6.) 
Adult male.—General colour grass-green, as in P. discurus ; 

crown and nape violet ; lores, face, and chin yellow-green. 
Hab. Mindoro. 


3. CycLoPsITTA MINDANENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 6.) 

Adult male.—Collar violet; cheeks green. C. lunulata 
has a cobalt collar and blue cheeks in the adult male. 

Hab. Mindanao. 


4. LorIcULUS SIQUIJORENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 6.) 

Adult male with large quadrangular spot of crimson upon 
the forehead and crown, ending sharply in the general green 
colour of the upper surface. Adult female and young male: 
red spot upon the forehead veiled by blue tips to the red 
feathers. 

Hab. Siquijor. 


5. LoricuLUs MINDORENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 6.) 
Adult with a broad crimson band across the forehead below 

the eyes, ending sharply in the green of the upper surface. 
Hab. Mindoro. 


6. LoricuLus woRcestTERI, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 6.) 

The crimson of the upper surface covering the forehead, 
crown, and nape, where it tapers to a point. It is distin- 
guished from L. hartlaubii, its nearest ally, by the much 
fainter wash of orange-red upon the mantle and intersca- 
pulars, and by the shape of the red markings of the head and 
nape. In L. hartlaubi the crimson area grows wider on the 
nape, where it ends broadly. 

All adult male Philippine Zoriculi observed have an orange- 
red spot upon the breast and green cheeks. All adult 
females and all young males in their second plumage have 
blue on the cheeks and throat, and lack the orange-red 
plastron. All young birds in first plumage have the entire 
head green and the rump scarlet. The seven species met 
with can be readily distinguished in all but the first plumage 


by the shape and location of the crimson and yellow markings ~ 


upon the head and nape. 
Hab. Samar, Leyte. 
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7. CIRCUS PHILIPPINENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 7.) 

Adult female.—Ashy brown. Head and neck streaked 
with white; hinder crown streaked with cinnamon. Scapulars 
and feathers of interscapular region narrowly tipped with 
white, and showing more or less of large ashy-white spots on 
both webs. Outer surface of folded wing ashy white, banded. 
with black. ‘Tail ashy white, banded with ashy brown and 
tipped with white. Upper tail-coverts white. Under surface 
white, narrowly streaked with ashy brown on throat and 
breast. Belly, thighs, and under tail-coverts pure white. 
Under surface of tail white, with ashy, and faintly banded. 

Hab. Mindanao, Guimaras, Luzon. 


8. SPILORNIS PANAYENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p.7.) 

Adult male.—Head black, feathers of crest sulphur-white 
at base, then black, narrowly edged with whitish. Rest of 
upper surface, with wings, light ashy brown, all the feathers 
edged with whitish. Tail broadly tipped with white, and 
with two broad whitish bars and part of a third basal one. 
Throat bluish ash, unmarked. Rest of under surface pale 
cinnamon, shaded with ash and spotted and banded as in 
S. holospilus. Length 19°75 inches, wing 12°50, tail 9:0, 
tarsus 2°80. Distinguished from S. holospilus by its small 
size and pale colouring. 

Hab. Guimaras, Panay, Negros. 


9. THRIPONAX PHILIPPINENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 8.) 

Adult male.—Rump buffy white. Crest scarlet, with the 
bases of the feathers of the crown and nape white; cheeks 
and sides of face largely scarlet, nearly joining the scarlet 
feathers of the crest behind the eye. The feathers of the 
chin, throat, and neck narrowly tipped with scarlet ; lower 
mandible horn-white, upper blackish. 

Hab. Guimaras, Masbate. 


10. THRIPONAX MINDORENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 8.) 

Adult male.—Much smaller than T. philippinensis. Rump 
white. Much white upon ear-coverts and throat. Scarlet 
cheek-patch limited to a narrow bar upon the lower jaw. 
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Bases of the feathers of the forehead, as well as of the crest, 
white. White spot at bases of first and second primaries. 
Hab. Mindoro. 


11. CHRYSOCOLAPTES SAMARENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p.8.) 

Adult male.—General colour of upper parts crimson, as in 
C. hematribon. Under surface spotted, as in C. lucidus. 
Buffy feathers of face and throat washed with crimson, much 
deeper on the cheeks. 

C. samarensis is curiously intermediate between C. hema- 
tribon and C. lucidus, having the back of one and the ventral 
surface of the other; but the crimson markings of the face ~ 
and throat separate it from either. 

Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


12. YUNGIPICUS BASILANICUS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 9.) 
Head black, slightly tinged in front with cinnamon-brown, 
Crimson crest in male nearly confluent. Breast washed with 
orange-red, fading to sulphur-yellow behind.  Intersca- 
pulars black and barred with sulphur-yellow. Back sulphur- 
yellow. 
Hab. Basilan. 


13. YUNGIPICUS LEYTENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 9.) 

Head black. Forehead and loral region cinnamon. Breast 
tinged with crimson. 

Hab. Leyte, Samar. 


14, Cryx SAMARENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 10.) 

Upper surface deep rufous. Interseapulars forming two 
broad black bands. Wings black ; coverts black and spotted __ 
with cobalt. Sides of the head rich lilac. Breast and upper 
abdomen lilac, fainter behind. Size—length 5:80 inches, 
tail 1:20, beak 1:20, wing 2°60, middle toe and claw 0°60. 
Differs from the true C. me/anura of Luzon in its larger size, — 
in the colouring of the cheeks and breast, and in the amount 
of colouring on the lower surface. 

Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


15, Cryx MINDANENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 10.) 
Above rufous. Head, cheeks, and back thickly spotted 
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with bright lilac. Wings black, secondaries edged with 
rufous. Coverts black, broadly tipped with rufous, these 
rufous tips carrying faint lilac spots. Breast rufous, washed 
with bright lilac. 

Hab. Mindanao. 


16. CEYx BASILANICA, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 10.) 

Colour much as in C. mindanensis. Rufous edging of the 
secondaries much broader, and upper secondaries broadly 
tipped with rufous. White spot on the side of neck not pre- 
ceded by the blue and black markings found in the preceding 
species. 

C. basilanica differs from C. mindanensis in having lost 
almost all the black in the scapulars and in the colouring of 
the wing and neck. 

Hab. Basilan. 


17. Cryx FLUMINICOLA, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 10.) 

General colouring above as in C. argentata. Chin and 
throat buffy white. White spot on the belly. Breast, flanks, 
and remaining under surface deep ultramarine, with black 
bases to the feathers. Differs from C. argentata in smaller 
size, in the buffy-white chin and throat, and in the general 
colour of the under surface. Wing 2°27 inches, tail 1°25, 
culmen 1°40. 

Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


18. Ceyx BOURNSII, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 10.) 

Head, nape, and interscapulars thickly spotted with bright 
cobalt, the blackish bases of the feathers appearing between. 
Back silvery blue; scapulars black, tipped with faint cobalt. 
Upper tail-coverts and tail cobalt. Wing-coverts spotted 
with cobalt; primaries black, first rufous on the outer web. 
Throat and spot on the side of the neck white, the latter 
tinged with rufous. Cheeks and rest of the under surface 
orange-rufous, deeper on the breast. Length 4°5 inches 
culmen 1:0, wing 2°5. This species appears to be most 
nearly allied to C. cajeli from Bourou. 

Hab. Basilan. 
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19. Ceyx MALAMAUI, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 11.) 

Head, nape, interscapular region, and wing-coverts black, 
spotted with ultramarine. Scapulars black, washed with 
ultramarine. Back silvery blue. Tail black, tinged with 
ultramarine. Wings black. Spot on the side of neck white. 
Throat white, tinged with orange. Large loral spot, cheeks, 
and the rest of the under surface orange-rufous. Length 
5:0 inches, culmen 1°15, wing 2°60. 

This Kingfisher appears most nearly allied to C. lepida. 

Hab. Basilan. 


20. ACTENOIDES MOSELEYI, sp.nov. (Op. eid. p. 11.) 

A single specimen of Actenoides, a female, procured in 
Negros, is near to A. lindsayi. It has the green head, with the 
blue stripe on the side and back of the head, of the male of 
that species, with the buffy ear-coverts and green moustachia. 
stripe of the female. It differs from both sexes of that species 
in having a black nape and mantle, and black edgings to the 
feathers of the breast and flanks. 

Hab. Negros. 


21. CenTRococCcYxX MINDORENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 12.) 
All black, with bronze-green reflections. Head duller 
black. Wing slightly shaded with rufous, most apparent on 
edges of primaries. Eyesred. Legsand beak black. Length 
17:0 inches, tail 11:0, wing 7:0. Sexes alike im colour. 
Hab. Mindoro. 


22. PENELOPIDES BASILANICA, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 18.) 

Much lke P. affinis of Mindanao, but differs from it in 
having the rufous upon the tail reaching to and beneath the 
upper tail-coverts, so that the whole base of the tail appears 
rufous, though some specimens show some black at the bases - 
of the feathers when they are uncovered. The sides of the 
mandibles are also filesh-coloured to their bases, instead of 
being black behind, as in P. affinis. 

Hab. Basilan. 


23. PENELOPIDES SAMARENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 13.) 
Most like P. panini, but differs from it in having, in the 
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male, the belly, under tail-coverts, thighs, breast, and upper 
tail-coverts buffy white, uniform with the head and breast, 
instead of dark rufous, as in P. panini. The chiselling upon 
the beak is also very different. In P. panini both mandibles 
are extensively grooved, the furrows in the upper mandible 
being buffy white and the ridges between black ; the ridges 
below are also black, with indications of lighter furrows. In 
P. samarensis the chiselling is nearly limited to the lower 
mandible, and upon this the ridges are white and the furrows 
dark. 
Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


24, PENELOPIDES MINDORENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 13.) 

Similar to P. manille, but black, with bronze-green gloss, 
instead of brown, as in P. manille. The whole base of the 
tail is light ferruginous, instead of this colour being limited 
to a narrow bar, as in P. manille, and the lower mandible is 
plain, instead of being chiselled, as in that species. The female 
of P. mindorensis has the feathers of the head white, as in 
the male, thus differing from the other Philippine species, in 
all of which the females are black-headed. 

The males and females of P. mindorensis differ chiefly in 
the colour of the bare skin about the eye and the base of the 
beak, this in life being dark blue in the female and flesh- 
coloured in the male. 

Hab. Mindoro. 


25. ARTAMIDES MINDORENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 14.) 

Nearly similar to A. striatus, but differs in having the black 
of the lores extending about the eye, and in the rump and 
upper tail-coverts being uniform with the back, and not 
fringed with grey. 

Hab. Mindoro. 

26. ARTAMIDES MINDANENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 14.) 

Young.—Whole of under plumage and the rump and upper 
tail-coverts barred with black and white. Rest of upper 
surface lead-grey. 

Adult male.—Chin, throat, and upper breast uniform plum- 
beous grey, like the back. Rest of under surface and the 
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rump and upper tail-coverts barred with black and white. 
The black bars become narrower behind below, until the 
under tail-coverts are nearly or quite pure white. 

Hab. Mindanao, Samar. 


27. ARTAMIDES PANAYENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 14.) 

Young.—Barred below like A. mindanensis, but with the 
black bars much broader, giving the under surface a darker 
look. Feathers of rump and upper tail-coverts plumbeous 
at base, then broadly black, then white-edged. 

Adult male.—Throat and breast uniform plumbeous grey. 
Rest of under surface and rump and upper tail-coverts barred, 
asinthe young. Bars of black on under tail-coverts as broad 
as the white. A. panayensis is a shade darker plumbeous 
grey than A. mindanensis. Black and plumbeous predominate 
on the rump and upper tail-coverts ; black predominates in 
the barring beneath. In A. mindanensis white is more promi- 
nent in the barring below and above. 

Hab. Guimaras, Panay, Masbate. 


28. Epotiosoma (GRAUCALUS) PANAYENSE, sp. nov. (Op. 
cit. p. 14.) 

Adult male-—Above lead-black, lighter and washed with 
ashy on rump and upper tail-coverts. Throat, breast, wings, 
and tail clear black. Flanks and thighs plumbeous black. 
Under wing- and tail-coverts white. Wing-coverts and outer 
edges of secondaries forming a white wing-bar, as in Lalage. 
Feathers of tail tipped with white. 

Female—Plumbeous grey above and below. Wings and 
tail as in the male. Legs and beak black. Length 10-40 
inches, tail 5:0, wing 5°25, culmen 1°0, tarsus 0°85. 

Hab. Guimaras, Panay. 


29. PsEUDOLALAGE MINOR, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 15.) 

This bird of the P. melanoleuca type differs in being much 
smaller, averaging about 7°50 inches, while P. me/anoleuca 
averages 8°25. The male agrees almost exactly with P. mela- 
noleuca in colouring. The white tips of the two outer tail- 
feathers are much narrower. The females of the two species 
differ most ; they are alike on the upper surface, but Pseudo- 
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lalage minor has the chin, throat, and breast plumbeous 
grey, with dark shaft-stripes and faint whitish above. The 
plumbeous of the breast fades into white on the belly and 
under tail-coverts. 

Hab. Mindanao. 


30. PERICROCOTUS LEYTENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 15.) 
The adult male has the general colouring of P. igneus, but 
is larger, and the central tail-feathers are tipped with vermi- 
lion. The four outer primaries are black, and at least seven 
of the secondaries have vermilion markings on the outer 
webs towards their tips, as well as the broad vermilion bars 
across their bases. Length 7:0 inches, wing 3°0, tail 3°50. 
Hab. Leyte. 


31. HypoTHYyMIS SAMARENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cid. p. 16.) 

I find this form of Hypothymis from the eastern islands 
constantly differing from H. superciliaris in having the head 
black, slightly washed with blue. The silvery cobalt plumes 
on the forehead, and over the eye also, form a much narrower 
line. 

Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


32. CYANOMYAS HELENE, sp.nov. (Op. cif. p. 16.) 

Adult male.—Entire upper surface rich azure-blue, lighter 
on upper tail-coverts. Forehead and line over eye silvery 
cobalt. Wings much darker blue. Lore and space extending 
back to the eye black. Chin black. Throat and breast dark 
azure-blue. Abdomen white. Feathers of crest and sides 
of head much lengthened, as in C. celestis. Size smaller. 

Hab. Samar. 


33. SETARIA SAMARENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 16.) 
Differs chiefly from S. ruficauda of Sharpe in having the 
cheeks brown, and not olive, and in having the under surface 
washed with fulvous brown, this forming a broad band across 
the breast. 
Hab. Mindanao, Samar. 


34. ORIOLUS SAMARENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 17.) 
Yellower than O. steerii. Central tail-feathers unmarked. 
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The grey of the wing-coverts and primaries and secondaries 
replaced by yellow. Feathers of breast and flanks streaked 
as in O. steerii, but washed with yellow. Under wing-coverts 
light yellow. 

Hab. Samar. 


35. Macronus MINDANENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 17.) 

Head and nape brown, streaked with whitish. Throat 
white, washed with fulvous, this colour becoming more pro- 
nounced on the breast and abdomen, taking the place of the 
olivaceous colouring of M. striaticeps. 

Hab. Mindanao, Samar, Leyte. 


36. MIxoRNIS NIGRO-CAPITATUS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 17.) 

Head black, tinged with dark rufous at the sides. Back 
dark ashy, with very narrow lighter shaft-lines. Chin and 
moustachial stripe dark rufous. Throat saffron-yellow, 
washed with rufous. Rest of under surface yellowish 
white. 

Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


37. PTILOCICHLA BASILANICA, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 18.) 
(Plate VII.) 

Sexes alike. Above olive-brown, becoming rufous on wings 
andrump. Feathers of head and nape broadly edged with 
black. Feathers of lower back very long, overlapping the 
rufous upper tail-coverts, silky, and with narrow whitish 
shaft-stripes, and with concealed broad white tips beneath. 
White eye-stripe reaching to nape. Chin and throat white, 
with black moustachial stripe. Breast black, tinged with 
rufous, and with broad white shaft-stripes, this colouring 
continuing on the belly and under tail-coverts, but the rufous 
predominating. Length 6:0 inches, wing 3°25, tail 2°30, 
tarsus 0°11, culmen 0°75. 

Hab. Basilan. 


38. PriLOcICHLA MINDANENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 18.) 
Above fulvous brown. Feathers of head narrowly edged 
with black. Feathers of back showing indistinct shaft-stripes. 
Below much as in P. basilanica, which it equals in size also. 
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It is readily separated by the fulvous brown of the head and 
the uniform fulvous of the back. 
Hab. Mindanao. 


39. IRENA ELLH, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p.18.) (Plate VIII.) 

Adult male-—Crown of head and nape deep cobalt-blue, 
as in I. cyanogastra. Sides of neck, back, and scapulars 
velvety black. Lower back washed with cobalt, this becoming 
rich cobalt on upper tail-coverts. Tail black, washed with 
deep cobalt. Wings marked with cobalt much as in J. cyano- 
gastra. Under surface deep velvety black, feathers of ab- 
domen slightly washed with blue. Under tail-coverts deep 
cobalt. 

Adult female——Chin and throat velvety black. Breast, 
abdomen, and flanks purplish blue. Size the same as that 
of I. cyanogastra. 

I. elle can be readily distinguished from J. cyanogastra, 
its nearest ally, by its black back. 

Hab. Samar, Leyte. 


40. PoLIoLopHus BASILANICUS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 19.) 
Hab. Mindanao, Basilan. 


41. JoLe GurmaRaseEnsis, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 19.) 
Size and general colouring of J. rufigularis, with the light 
shaft-streaks on the throat of I. philippinensis. 
On crossing from Negros to Cebu I immediately noticed 
the greatly different note of the Cebu bird. 
Hab. Negros, Panay, Guimaras. 


42. IoLE MINDORENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 19.) 

Above dark olive-brown. Head dark brown, slightly washed 
with ashy. Throat and breast brown, faintly rufous shaded, 
and with faint lighter shaft-streaks. Rest of under surface 
_ light olive-brown, with light shaft-streaks, somewhat lighter 
_ on the belly. Length 8:0 inches, wing 4:0, tail 4°0, cul- 
men 1°10. 

Distinguished from J. philippinensis by its long beak, 
faint rufous-brown throat, and olive-brown under surface. 

Hab. Mindoro. 
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43. IoLE sIQUIJORENSIS, Sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 19.) 

Head nearly black. Rest of upper surface dark olive- 
brown, feathers narrowly edged with grey, lighter on the 
rump. Wings and tail like the back. Wing-coverts and 
secondaries broadly tipped with whitish. Throat white, 
feathers narrowly edged with brown. Breast olive-brown, 
with broad whitish shaft-stripes. Belly whitish, washed with 
yellow. Length 9°75 inches, wing 5:25, tail 5°0, culmen 1°25. 

This black-headed Bulbul is apparently confined to the 
little island of Siquijor. 

Hab. Siquijor. 


44, CITTOCINCLA CEBUENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 20.) 

Entirely black. Upper and under surface glossy purplish 
black. Wings and tail black, edged with purplish black. 
Length 8°50 inches, wing 3°75, tail 4°50, culmen 0°75. 

Hab. Cebu. 


45, ORTHOTOMUS PANAYENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 20.) 

The chestnut-headed Tailor-bird from Panay must, I 
think, be separated from that of the other islands. It is 
smaller, and the slaty gray is confined to a brief space on the 
mantle. The interscapular region, as well as the rest of the 
back, is green. 

Hab. Panay. 


46. ORTHOTOMUS SAMARENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 20.) 

Adult male.—Head black. Collar yellow. Rest of upper 
surface dark olive-green. Chinandjaw white. Throat black. 
Rest of under surface bright yellow. Tail chestnut; outer 
pair of tail-feathers with outer web yellow. Length 4°60 
inches, wing 2°90, tail 1°80. 

Hab. Samar. 


47, ZosTEROPS BASILANICA, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 21.) 

. Above dark olive-green, but a little lighter on the head and 
rump. Wings and tail blackish, edged with olive-green. Lores 
dusky, space above them not distinctly yellow. Chin, throat, 
and a broad stripe along the breast and abdomen sulphur- 
yellow. Sides of breast and flanks clear ashy grey. 
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Differs from Z. everettii in wanting the light yellow spot 
above the lores, and in the broad and deeper yellow stripe 
along the under surface. 

Hab. Basilan, Samar, Leyte. 


48, PHILEMON PHILIPPINENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 21.) 

Adult female.—Above olive-green. Wings brown, edged 
with olive-yellow. Under surface ashy olive, washed with 
olive-green. Forehead, space about gape, in front of the eye, 
and ear-coverts bare. Length 6°60 inches, wing 3:2, tail 
1°80, culmen 1°55. 

Hab. Samar. 


49. DicmuM BESTI, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 22.) 

Differs from D. cinereigulare in having the entire throat 
ashy grey, and not yellow. Rump distinctly yellow. 

Hab. Siquijor. 

50. PRIoNOCHILUS SAMARENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 22.) 

Similar to P. olivaceus. Differs from it in having the 
breast and sides of the throat ash-brown, nearly snuff-brown, 
instead of ashy olive. 

Hab, Samar, Leyte. 


‘51. CINNYRIS GUIMARASENSIS, sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 22.) 

Adult male——Forehead and crown metallic green, with 
violet reflections. Hind head, neck, and upper part of mantle 
dark blood-red. Back olive-yellow. Chin violet. Cheeks, 
sides of neck, and throat velvety black. Breast rich orange, 
separated from the black of the throat by a sulphur-yellow 
band. A central stripe on the throat, partly concealed, of 
rich vermilion. Flanks and abdomen pale yellow. Length 
3°50 inches, wing 1°90. 

Hab. Guimaras. 


52. CoRvUs SAMARENSIS, Sp. nov. (Op. cit. p. 23.) 

Adult male.—Black all over, with purple gloss ; little duller 
on the underparts. Beak greatly curved. Length 13°25 
inches, wing 9°0, tail 5°25, tarsus 1°50, culmen 1°80, depth at 
base 0°87. 
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This little Mountain Crow of Samar is readily distinguished 
from C. pusillus of the island of Paragua by its immense 
curved beak. 

Hab. Samar. 


53. SARCOPHANOPS SAMARENSIS, sp.nov. (Op. cit. p. 23.) 

Differs from S. steerii chiefly in having the back mottled 
lilac and brown, instead of dark ashy, this in both sexes. A 
lilac wing-bar takes the place of the golden yellow one of 
S. steerii. The male is lilac below and the female white, as 
in S. steerii. 


Hab. Samar. 


XXX.—On the Birds of the Lower Yangtse Basin.—Part I. 
By F. W. Srvyavn, F.Z.8. 


Tue district treated of in this paper extends from Hankow 
to the mouth of the Yangtse, embracing the last 600 miles of 
the river’s course. Strictly speaking, the Lower Yangtse 
basin should include the last 1000 miles, but from want of 
opportunity I am unable to treat of the 400 miles between 
Tchang and Hankow; it is, however, an uninteresting region, 
and would probably furnish little information which cannot 
be obtained eastward of Hankow. 

The Yangtse may fairly be divided into three sections— 
the Upper river, the Lower river, and the delta; the avi- 
fauna of the two latter is practically the same, and differs 
widely from that of the Upper Yangtse, as might be ex- 
pected. The Upper Yangtse from its source passes through 
the high tablelands and mountainous regions of Sechuen 
until it debouches into the plains through the famous gorges 
at Ichang. Thence, for some 450 miles, its course is mostly 
through a broad valley and ancient lake-beds, backed by 
mountain-ranges of more or less importance, through some 
of which the river has cut its way. A little below Chin- 
kiang, or perhaps at Kiang Yin, some 60 miles lower down, 
the delta begins, embracing a large extent of low land de- 
posited by the river, and extends on the right bank to Hang- — 
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chow Bay, and on the left to the Yellow Sea. The delta on 
the south is what is usually known as the “ Shanghai country,”’ 
and most of the birds recorded as obtained at Shanghai have 
been shot within its limits, though some of them may have 
been killed a hundred miles or more from Shanghai itself. 

By the subjoined list it will be seen that 359 species of 
birds have been recorded as occurring in the Lower Yangtse 
Basin. These may be classified as follows :— 


Breeders : 
IRE EITIE “ols o CAR GEIOM nT CCIE eI 90 
Summer Visitants .......... 52 
— 142 
Non-Breeders : 
Winter Visitants............ 101 
Passing on Migration........ 97 
eray PTGS tibet, is, 8 cacao 11 
Woubciule: verve. ck tee 8 
SS Pile 
Motallcacecikeevsa nets 359 


Of the 142 species that breed in the district, it will, upon 
examination, be found that the greater number are Ori- 
ental, thussupporting Mr. Seebohm’s conclusion (P.Z.S. 1890, 
p: 845) that the boundary line between the Palzearctic and 
Oriental regions in China should be drawn not further south 
than the watershed between the Hwang-Ho and the Yangtse. 
The Yangtse valley therefore is not far from the southern 
limit of the Palearctic region, and its avifauna consists 
largely of genera and species from both regions. 

Among the distinctly Oriental species which breed on the 
Yangtse, some, such as Oriolus diffusus, Buchanga atra, 
B. leucogenys, Chibia hottentotta, Eurystomus calonyx, Hal- 
cyon pileatus, and Coccystes coromandus, extend their breed- 
ing-range much further north; others, such as Campophaga 
melanoptera, Ceryle rudis, Haliastur indus, Nettapus coro- 
mandelianus, and Hydrophasianus chirurgus, apparently make 
the Yangtse basin their northern limit. 

Of the resident birds, four species (Cisticola cisticola and 
three Cettias) are abundant in the breeding-season, but 
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almost disappear afterwards, leaving only a few represen tatives 
at this northern limit of their winter-quarters. In the 
migratory list the most curious point is the omission of 
several species which might fairly be expected to pass through 
the district. 

Merula chrysolaus, M. cardis, and Emberiza sulphurata 
winter in South China, and on their spring migration strike 
across from the mountainous province of Chekiang to Japan, 
thus avoiding the Yangtse valley. According to David, the 
first two push on as far as the Amoor to breed. 

Hypsipetes amaurotis and Xanthopygia narcissina follow 
the same route, but a few stragglers pass through the Yangtse 
valley. 

Locustella ochotensis, Lusciniola aédon, Cypselus pacificus, 
Cerchneis pekinensis, C. amurensis, and Astur palumbarius 
must pass through the district, and their absence from my 
list is no doubt mainly due to want of observation. It is 
not, however, improbable that those which pass up the east 
coast strike across from Chekiang province to the Shantung 
promontory, just avoiding the Yangtse mouth. 

A number of species not included in this list approach the 
Yangtse basin, but are confined within the mountainous dis- 
tricts to the south of it—for instance, Prinia inornata, 
Suthora gularis, Melophus melanicterus, Dendrocitta sinensis, 
Centropus sinensis, Trochalopterum cinereiceps, and Leiothri# 
luteus. 

The list will, I believe, be found correct in the main, but 
subject to alteration and addition. A few of the migratory 
species may possibly remain to breed, and some of those 
placed under the head of stray visitants may prove to be 
regular migrants. From the list of breeding birds few, if any, 
can be eliminated, though in some cases their claim to rank 
as such rests upon circumstantial evidence only. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining reliable information in China is very great, 
and the following notes are based entirely upon my own 
observations inthe field, and on specimens which I ‘have. 
actually handled. With these I have incorporated the infor- 
mation to be found in David and Oustalet’s ‘ Oiseaux de la 
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Chine,’ and in Swinhoe’s various papers on Chinese orni- 
thology. I have also to thank Dr. Bowdler Sharpe and 
Mr. Seebohm for assistance in comparison of skins. 

The numbers in brackets refer to those in David and 
Oustalet’s book, and the few synonyms inserted are taken 
from Swinhoe’s list of the birds of China (P. Z. S. 1871, 
pp. 337-423). 

The following are some of the principal localities men- 
tioned :— 

Hankow, on the Yangtse, about 600 miles from its mouth. 

Kiukiang, on the Yangtse, about 450 miles from its mouth. 

Lushan, a range of hills about 5000 feet above sea- 
fevel, rising behind Kiukiang and sloping down to the 
Poyang Lake on the S.E. 

Ngankin, about 350 miles up the river, capital of Anhwei 
province. 

Chien San, a range of hills about 25 miles north of Ngankin. 

Nankin, about 200 miles up the river. 

Chinkiang, about 150 miles up the river. 

Kiang Yin, about 90 miles up the river. 

Kahing, in the delta, about 80 miles 8.W. of Shanghai. 


Breeders.| Non-Breeders. 


List of Species. : 13 
2 el 2 a 8 a ZS 
BIS ala qg/ses/O1s 
3 18818 sion a 
Se SPS elak me | 2 
a |F'sbo-a| a oo] 8 3 
Oo Ss: iS ema | oro Be] je) 
BS Mrrrmaln | A 
PASSERES. 
Turdide. 
PS Merala mandarina ©... 6x. ~s een * 
as CHFYAOISUS sy cb anwnrmwsers ooo PSD 2 ee 
3. BEE MLOTUR ye: os oP ila wns WO 2ee af IP SS 
Ai —}GUBCUID.. 26... oddavdnkvckwn vn rae ae 
5. PEPE EE A 5s 6 os nal thate sires tartans * 
6. —— naumanni..........e..0008. * 
So a * 
Bee ROOCICUMSUDITICR . 6) oe Gis vereretenrnie's aT * 
Be —— VEU fase Pas ole ce ssresererateierens * 
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inter 
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| Stray Birds. 
| Doubtful 


| 
| 
| 
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10. Myiophoneus ceruleus .......... 
11. Monticola solitarius ..,........... 
CYPRUS, Be, ans oes ine 1a ee Shes 
13. Copsychus saularis .............. 


Timeliide. 
14, Dryonastes perspicillatus.......... # 
sannio 


16. Trochalopterum canorum ........ 
17. Pomatorhinus styani 


© 0 swe 0c 0 0 0/0 98 0 86 9 © « 


eC 


18. Stachyridopsis ruficeps .......... % 
MD PaSeygs PUBL «1 cao ch ats Be as oalaiels # 
20. Cisticola cisticola ................ % 


Paradoxornithide. 


21. Paradoxornis guttaticollis ........ * 
UML oe See een a ten so * 
* 
* 


Pomouthoranwebvialla-—. 2 cok ¢aklshtel: 
SUIS at. Mac ees Re me 


Cinchde. 
25. Cinclus pallasi ........ de alanis 


* 


Henicuride. 


26. Henicurus sinensis ...... a ees * 
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Sylvude. 
O85 Pratincolaymaurs shes. ces ee siice 
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eupercilionp, § isdeaveudewe . 
39. -—— COFONAGUS Bs '.).) 00% sina nes ee 
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Order PASSERES. 
Fam. Turpin. - 


1. MERULA MANDARINA (Bp.). 

(229.) Merula sinensis, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 367. 

Plentiful and resident, quite taking the place of our com- 
mon Blackbird. Nests in May, generally at a considerable 
height from the ground, in the forks of willows or in other 


suitable trees. 


2. Meruta curyso.aus (Temm.). 

(237.) The birds of this species which winter in South 
China cross from the mountainous provinces of Fokien and 
Chekiang to breed in Japan, some, according to David, 
travelling as far as the Amoor. Swinhoe gives its range 
in China “from Hainan to Pekin,” in which case some indi- 
viduals must surely pass through the Yangtse valley on 
migration. I have, however; never met’ With them, and 
insert the species in the doubtful list. 


3. Mervua HorTuLoRuM (Sclater). 
(234.) Passes through the district in small numbers in 
October and November; the spring migration I have not 


noted. 


4, MeErvta opscura (Gm.). 
(238.) Scarce; noted in Shanghai in March and May. 


5. Mervuta Patyipa (Gm.). 

(236.) A common winter visitant, arriving in November 
and leaving about the middle of April. A solitary bird, 
frequenting gardens, orchards, and bamboo clumps round 
the villages, much resembling the Blackbird in its habits, 
and also in its single alarm-note when disturbed. 


6. Mrrvuna NAUMANNI (Temm.). 

(239.) Common in winter ; arrives first week in November 
and remains till the middle of April. To a great extent 
gregarious, frequenting the larger copses and outskirts of 
woods; a conspicuous feature among the mulberry plan- 
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tations in the silk-districts. Also scattered singly throughout 
the open cultivated country. Seldom found at any elevation 
over a few hundred feet. 


7. Meruta ruscata (Pall.). 

(240.) Arrives and leaves about the same time as the last 
species, with which it sometimes associates in flocks. I have 
met with it at Kiukiang as late as 26th April. Gregarious; 
not so abundant as M. naumanni; prefers fir-woods on the 
lower slopes and at the bases of hills to the open country. 


8. GrocicHLa sinirica (Pall.). 

(231.) I have never met with this species, but both 
Swinhoe and David state that it winters in China generally. 
It passes through Chefoo in May and June, and there is 
every probability of its passmg through the Yangtse basin. 


9. GrocicHLa vARiA (Pall.). 

(244.) A scarce, shy bird, found skulking among the thick 
cover of the hius. It probably winters south of the Yangtse, 
as the few occasions on which I have met with it have been 
in March and April. The skin of this bird is marvellously 
tender, which makes it difficult to preserve. 


_10. MyrtorHongus cmruevs (Scop.). 

(267.) Found on the mountain-streams throughout the 
Yangtse basin. They live almost entirely among the boulders, 
and being shy are seldom seen. I have once seen one alight 
on a tree when disturbed, but they usually disappear into 
hollows among the rocks. TI believe they nest early in 
April. 

11. Monticota sotirarivs (Briss.). 

(249.) Petrocincla manilla (Bodd.), Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 
1871, p. 368. 

On the Lower Yangtse Rock-Thrushes are scarce, though 
plentiful enough in the gorges of the upper river and on the 
rocky islands off the coast. They are found on the Poyang 
Lake, where they appear to be resident, as I have met with 
them in December. A few pass through the cultivated dis- 
tricts round Shanghai on migration in autumn. One killed 
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on the coast had been feeding freely on crabs; another was 
full of grasshoppers. M. solitarius is the prevailmg form, 
but there can be no doubt that it interbreeds with the 
following. 


12. Monrticoza cyanus (L.). 

(251.) I obtained a single specimen, without a trace of 
red on the lower parts, from the Lushan Hills, Kiukiang, in 
January. 


15. Copsycuus sauLaris (L.). 

(264.) Abundant and resident. A familiar bird, living 
mostly in gardens and about houses. It breeds in May, and 
has two broods, for I have seen young birds just ready to 
leave the nest on 18th July. The nest is placed in a hollow 
tree, the roof of a verandah, or some similar place. 


Fam. TIMELIIDA. 
14, DryonastEs PERSPICILLATUS (Gm.). 
(286.) A common resident, frequenting thick cover and 
bamboo-copses on the plains. 


15. Dryonastgs sannio (Swinhoe). 

(287.) Ihave only come across this species during the 
spring migration, at Kiukiang, in April and May. 

16. TROocHALOPTERUM CANORUM (L.). 

(283.) Leucodioptron chinense, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
2. 371. -_ 
- Abundant throughout the district on wooded hills, where 
they frequent the thick cover and find their food among the 
dead leaves. They are not shy, but thread their way so 
rapidly through the densest brushwood, half flitting, half 
hopping from branch to branch, and sometimes dodging 
along the ground among the stumps, that it is difficult to 
shoot them. They sing most beautifully morning and — 
evening, and are then more easily approached. They are 
favourite cage-birds with the natives, who can always rouse 
them into song by imitating their note. When caged they 
exhibit considerable powers of mimicry, and are often known — 
as “ Mocking-birds.” 
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Though naturally hill-birds, they sometimes stray into the 
plains when good cover attracts them. I have seen them in 
our garden, and shot them inside the walls of Kiukiang city, 
also in the Kahing silk-districts. 


17. Pomatoruinus styani, Seebohm. 

Pomatorhinus styani, Seebohm, Ibis, 1884, p. 263. 

This is the only Pomatorhine found in the district. 
It occurs on all the hill-ranges, and occasionally on the 
plains where there are thick bamboo-copses. Specimens 
obtained at Ningpo, Hangchow, Ta-Hu Lake, Kiukiang, and 
other points on the river are all exactly similar. (P. stri- 
dulus, Swinhoe, is a southern species, and does not extend 
its range to the Yangtse.) It is probably an early breeder, 
for a pair shot on 29th March had the testes and ovary well 
developed. I have, however, met with them still m small 
flocks early in April. An easy bird to attract by imitating 
its plaintive flute-like call-note. 


18. SracHyRipopsts RuFIcEPs (Blyth). 

(828.) Stachyris precognitus, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1866, p. 310. 

Found on the Lushan Hills, Kiukiang, on the hills near 
Hangchow, and probably on all the ranges along the Yangtse, 
but it is such a shy, retiring bird that it easily escapes notice. 
Its note reminds one of a Pomatorhine, and is remarkably 
loud for the size of the bird. A restless bird, always on the 
move among the wooded hill-sides. 


19. Suya crin1cERA, Hodgson. 

(375.) Suya striata, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1862, p. 304. 

Plentiful on the low grassy hills about Kiukiang, where 
it is resident, but appears more numerous in summer. Is 
found at a considerable elevation on the hill-ranges. 


20. CisticoLa cisticota (‘Temm.). 
(371.) Cisticola schenicola, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 352. 
A few birds of this species may be found in the Yangtse 
valley in winter ; immense numbers appear in April to breed 
and pass the summer with us. 
Their favourite resorts are the grassy plains; when out 
2a2 
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Snipe-shooting one puts them up in the long grass every few 
yards. They rise with a short jerky flight, uttering a single 


thin penetrating alarm-note, rapidly repeated, and after 


hovering around, pitch some fifty yards off. Later on, when 
the plains are mostly under water, they take to the long grass 
on the low hills. On 9th October I met with a large number, 
including young birds, congregated together, evidently pre- 
paring to migrate, for after that date I noticed none about. 

The female in breeding-plumage does not differ from the 
male ; in both sexes the heads show traces of streaks, some- 
times faint, sometimes very distinct, especially on the sides 
and hinder portion of crown. 


Fam. PaRADOXORNITHIDE. 
21. ParapoxorNis GuTtTaticoiiis, David. 


(301.) A specimen in the Shanghai Museum was killed 
at Maychee, south-west of Shanghai. 


22. PARADOXORNIS HEUDEI, David. 

(302.) This interesting species seems to be almost con- 
fined to a few reed-covered islands on the Yangtse in the 
neighbourhood of Nankin. I have only visited its haunts 
in winter, when the dry reeds are standing in masses from ten 
to fifteen feet in height. Among these large parties of 
_Paradozornis are plentiful enough. They flit from one patch 
of reeds to another in the same way as a party of Tits, and 
constantly utter a rather pleasing liquid trill. Their flight is 
feeble, and they generally light at the foot of the reeds and 
jerk their way upwards, tearing away at the stem with their 
powerful bills; their food appears to be entirely vegetable. 


23. SuTHORA WEBBIANA, Gray. 


(369.) Common in large parties in the bamboo-copses and 
hedges of the Shanghai district. 


24. SurHora suFFusa, Swinhoe. 
(368.) Plentiful all up the river, frequenting copses, Hiedirad 
and scrub-covered hill-sides, especially bamboo-scrub ; some- 


times found in reed-beds. The fully fledged young are about 
in June. 


ne 
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Fam. CincLipé. 
25. CrncLus PALLasi, Temm. 


(227.) Found on all the mountain-torrents of the larger 
ranges, but never on the plains or among the lower hills. 
They nest in March, and the young are hatched out about 
the middle of the month. A pair in the Lushan Hills used 
the same nest two consecutive years, after which some one 
destroyed it. It was a large mass of dry moss, lined with 
coarse grass, placed in an angular crevice of an overhanging 
cliff, about ten feet above a pool. They are interesting birds 
to watch, and not at all shy. 


Fam. Henicurip™®. 


26. Hernicurus sInENsis, Gould. 

(426.) A common bird among the hills up to a con- 
siderable elevation ; never wanders far into the plains. It 
frequents the rocky beds of streams, brooks, and ditches, 
preferring places where the cover is thick andtangled. It is 
by no means shy, but often difficult to catch sight of ; it 
frequently utters a thin, long-drawn, plaintive whistle, and 
is more often heard than seen. They are generally found in 
pairs, and appear to nest in June. I obtained a young one 
fully fledged which had just left the nest in the middle of 
July ; the upper parts and breast, instead of being black, were 
deep sooty brown, spotted with buff. 


27. Microcicu1La scouLEert (Vigors). 

(428.) A much scarcer bird than the foregoing, but it 
is found in the gorges of the Lushan Hills, Kiukiang, in the 
Chin Teh Hills, some 70 miles lower down, and probably in 
other ranges. 


Fam. SyYLviip#. 


28. Pratincota maura (Pall.). 

(256.) Pratincola indica, Blyth; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 360. 

Passes through in small numbers in April and May, re- 
turning in October and November. 
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29. OreIcoLa FERREA (Hodgson). 

(257.) The only specimen of this southern species which 
I have met with was killed on the Lushan Hills in April. It 
breeds at Ichang, in Western China, whence old and young 
have been sent me in July, and it is not improbable that it 
also breeds occasionally on the hills of the Lower Yangtse. 


30. Ruricitia auroreEa (Pall.). 

(260.) Arrives in the middle of October and remains into 
April. One of our commonest winter birds in gardens and 
cultivated country. 


31. Ruyacornis FuLicinosa (Vig.). 

(262.) Xanthopygia fuliginusa (Vig.), Sharpe, Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. iv. p. 253. 

The true position of this species has yet to be decided, but 
I cannot bring myself to place it among the Flycatchers, 
and still less in a genus which embraces such remarkably 
distinct forms as X. cyanomelena and X. tricolor, It is a 
non-migratory species, and in nesting-habits and mode of 
life essentially a Rock-Chat. 

Abundant on mountain-streams ; nests in April. 


32. CHEMARRHORNIS LEUCOCEPHALA (Vig.). 

(263.) Plentiful in West China, but searce in the Lower 
Yangtse. I have twice met with it in the Lushan Hills, once 
in April and once in November. It also strays to the east 
coast, for one in the Shanghai Museum was killed among the 
Ningpo hills in November. It may therefore be fairly in- 
cluded among the summer visitants, though a rare one. 


33, Eritaacus c#RvuLEcuLA (Pall.). 
(339.) Scarce. Obtained at Shanghai on 28th November 
and at Kiukiang in December. 


34. Erirgacus cauiiope (Pall.). 

(340.) I have never been able to meet with this bird, 
though it must pass through in some numbers in spring and 
autumn. 


35, Eriraacus cyanus (Pall.). 
(344,) Passes in fair numbers in April and May, 


EE 


OO 
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36. Eriraacus s1BiLans (Swinhoe). 
(345.) Passes in April and May, and returns in No- 


vember. 


37. PHYLLOSCOPUS PROREGULUS (Pall.). 

(397.) Begins to arrive early in March and soon after its 
sweet and powerful song is heard throughout the day from 
the tops of the bamboos and firs; its call-note is a loud 
Canary-like hwee¢. Most of them pass on by the middle of 
April; in October they reappear, and I have obtained one 
at Kiukiang as late as December. 


38. PHYLLOSCOPUS SUPERCILIOSUS (Gm.). 

(396.) Abundant, arriving and leaving about the same 
time as the foregoing. During the last days of October I 
witnessed an extensive migration in the Lushan Hills. The 
bamboos, firs, and, in particular, the tallow-trees, were simply 
alive with them during the three days I spent in the hills ; 
they were actively engaged hunting for food, and marvel- 


lously tame. 


39. PHyLLoscorus cononatus (Temm.). 
(889.) Not common; passes Kiukiang in April, and 
returns in August and September. 


40. PHyLLoscoPus BOREALIS (Blas.). 
(392.) Passes abundantly in April, and again in autumn 
from August to November. 


41. Luscrnioa Fuscata (Blyth). 

(887.) Obtained at Kiukiang in May, and abundantly in 
autumn frem October to December. Frequents willows, 
reed-beds, and low bushes on the plains. 


42. LuscINIOLA scHwargl (Radde). 

(855.) Herbivocula flemmingi, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 354. 

Phylloscopus affinis, Styan, Ibis, 1889, p. 444. 

The two specimens recorded by me as P. affinis prcve to 
be this species in yellow autumn plumage. I have since 
obtained several at Kiukiang in May. 
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43. AcRocEPHALUS oRIENTALIS (T. & 8.). 

(365.) Thousands arrive towards the end of April to 
breed in the reed-beds of the Yangtse, and remain till the 
end of October or middle of November. After the nesting 
is over they are not so much confined to the reeds, but may 
be found scattered about in copses and rough bushy ground. 


44. ACROCEPHALUS BISTRIGICEPS, Swinhoe. 

(368.) Summers at Kiukiang, and breeds in the reed- 
beds, but is not very plentiful. Noted from May till middle 
of October. 


45. ACROCEPHALUS AGRICOLA (Jerdon). 

Acrocephalus agricola, Styan, Ibis, 1889, p. 444. 

Summers plentifully at Kiukiang, breeding in the reed- 
beds. 


46. LocusteLia certTHrIOoLA (Pall.). 

(360.) Passes through Kiukiang in May, and is abundant 
on the grassy plains in September. Round Shanghai numbers 
frequent the fields of ripe paddy m September, and leave 
early in October. 


47. LocustTELLa LancroLata (Temm.). 

(363.) Obtained at Kiukiang im May and October. 
During the latter month they are abundant on the plains, 
but difficult to procure. They lie in the tangled grass, and 
when disturbed fly low and straight ito the reeds, where 
they are at once hidden ; they can only be fired at on the 
wing, and when dropped among the rank grass are most 
difficult to find. 


48. Crrrra canturiens (Swinhoe). 

(352.) The Yangtse valley is probably the northern limit 
of this bird’s winter-quarters. A few remain throughout 
the winter, skulking silently in the beds of dry reeds. 
Towards the end of March the spring arrivals pour in, and 
from ail sides their curious loud bubbling note is heard. At 
this time of year they are not found in the reeds, but in 
hedges, bushes, and scrubby hill-sides up to an elevation of . 
at least 2000 feet. It requires a deal of patience to obtaim 
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specimens of any of the Cettias, as when approached they 
drop to the dense cover at the roots of the bushes, and will 
not show for a long time. 


49. Curtia minuta (Swinhoe). 

(353.) Obtained at Kiukiang in May, July, August, and 
on November 6 ; whether any remain through the winter I am 
not quite certain. 


50. Cettra rortipges (Hodgson). 

(383.) Horeites robustipes, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 351. 

This is chiefly a hill species, and in March I have found 
it very plentiful over 2000 feet, as high as scrub was to be 
found. It is also found in the plains, but is not nearly so 
common there as C. canturiens. It has a most peculiar 
double call, or rather two distinct calls, which are repeated 
alternately at intervals of about one minute with the greatest 
regularity. I have never heard one cry repeated twice in 
succession. The first sounds hke Whé-é-é-éw-teés-wéét, the 
second Hé-é-é-é-é-twéé-tew. A few individuals remain 
throughout the winter. 


51. Crerrra squamicers (Swinhoe). 
(347.) A single specimen was shot near Sanat in 
summer, and is now in the Shanghai Museum. 


Fam. Parip#. 

52. Parus minor, T. & S. 

(402.) Very common. I have met with them on the 
hills up to about 1500 feet. Neither P. cinereus nor the 
intermediate form, P. commixtus, comes so far north as the 
Yangtse. 


53. Parus venustutus, Swinhoe. 

(407.) In ‘ The Ibis, 1889, p. 444, I have made some 
remarks on the plumage of both sexes of this Tit. It appears 
to be a winter visitant only to Kiukiang, for my specimens 
were all procured between December and March. A series of 
immature birds were assuming adult plumage by a gradual 
moult ; by the early part of March they had mostly com- 
pleted it and were in full plumage. 
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54. AcREDULA CONCINNA (Gould). 

(423.) Common on the hills, especially among firs ; never 
found on the plains. I saw a nest during the first week in 
April at an elevation of 500 feet. It was placed in a young 
fir about four feet from the ground, shaped like that of our 
Long-tailed Tit, compactly built of moss, dead leaves, 
feathers, and fir-spines, and well lined with feathers. The 
eggs were small, roundish, and white, nearly ready to hatch. 


55. ACREDULA GLAUCOGULARIS (Gould). 

(420.) Common on the plains, low hills, and up to an 
elevation of perhaps 1000 feet ; especially fond of fir-woods. 
From dissection of some shot in February I should say that 
they are probably early breeders. 


Fam. Sirrip2. 


56. Sirra siNnENs1s, Verr. 

(140.) Sitta sinensis, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 221. 

Very similar to S. cesia, but smaller and with a much less 
powerful bill. 

Pére David met with this species in Kiangsi, and I found it 
common in the Wan Shan Hills behind Ngankin in Anhwei 


province. 


57. TicHoDROMA MURARIA, L. 
(139.) Found by Pére David in Kiangsi province. 


Fam. TRoGLODYTID#. 


58. ANORTHURA FumigatTa (Temm.). 

(329.) The one recorded in ‘The Ibis,’ 1889, p. 445, is 
the only specimen that has been obtained in the district, but 
I believe I once saw one in the Lushan Hills, Kiukiang. 


Fam. MoraciLuip”@. 


59. Moracitzia Leucopsis, Gould. 

(429.) M. alboides, var. feliz, Swinhoe, P.Z.S. 1871, 
p. 363. 

Passes through in considerable numbers in February and 
March, and returns again in September and October. 


ee 
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60. Moracrixa ocuLaris, Swinhoe. 

(432.) A partial migrant. A good number spend the 
winter in the district, and possibly a few remain to breed. 
From March to May it is very abundant, and again in 
October. They moult in March and are in full breeding- 
plumage by the latter half of April. 


61. Moraciiia Lucens, Kittlitz. 

(433.)  Motacilla japonica, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 364. 

Arrives in November and leaves in April, some remaining 
all winter. 


62. MoraciLLa MELANOPE, Pall. 

(436.) Arrives at the end of March and remains until 
May, returning again early in September. Frequents the 
clear shallow streams at the bases of hills, and is seldom seen 
on the muddy plains. 


63. MoraciLLa BOREALIS, Sand. 

(439.) Budytes cinereocapillus, Swinhoe, 1871, p. 364. 

Enormous flocks pass through at the end of April and 
during May, settling on the grassy plains where water is 
abundant. A large series out of these flocks show a gradual 
passage from the typical M. borealis, with dark head and no 
eye-stripe, tothe typical M. flava, with paler blue head and a 
very distinct stripe; the blue of the head, however, is never 
quite so pale as in European examples. All the specimens 
examined have a yellow throat and white chin, not a white 
throat as in M, cinereicapilla. In autumn large flocks of 
immature birds arrive in September and October, but with 
the exception of one or two obtained in October and No- 
vember the adults do not travel by this route. 


64. Moracriia Fuava, Linn. 
(437.) As mentioned above, this species is found among 
flocks of M. borealis in about equal numbers. 


65. Moracitxa Taivana (Swinhoe). 
(438.) Passes through at the same time, but is very 
much scarcer. 
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66. MoraciLua ciTrREOLA, Pall. 

(440.) ‘ Shanghai” (David); “ Upper Yangtse” (Swin- 
hoe). 

I have not come across this species. 


67. LimontpRomvus INnpicus (Gm.). 
(441.) Passes along with the Wagtails in April and May 
in moderate numbers. 


68. AnTHUs MAcuLaATUs (Hodgson). 

(445.) Pipastes agilis, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 366. 

A few remain throughout the winter, but join the spring 
migrants on their way north in April and May. It breeds 
at Ichang and possibly also on the Lower Yangtse. 


69. ANTHUS CERVINUs (Pall.). 

(443.) Common in the district all the winter ; in March, 
April, and May their numbers are largely increased, and 
they go north to breed, returning again in October. Some 
specimens in winter retain the red throat and breast, others 
a red throat only, others show no red (young birds). 


70. AntuHus sAponicus, T. & S. 

Plentiful from October till April, its numbers increasing 
in spring and autumn. Fully adult birds are very scarce ; 
on 8th April I shot one with ashy-grey upper parts, the 
centres of the feathers being dusky; the vinous colour of 
the lower parts is dim and brownish, and the breast, sides of 
neck, and flanks are spotted with brown. 


71. ANTHUS BLAKISTONI, Swinhoe. 
(442.) Not common ; obtained at Kiukiang and Shanghat 
in November and December. 


72. ANTHUS GUSTAVI, Swinhoe. 
(446.)  “ Kiangsi in June” (David). 
There is a specimen in the Shanghai Museum. 


73. ANTHUS RICHARDI, Vieill. 


(447.) Passes through Kiukiang in April and May, and 


again in November. 


74, Anruus inFuscatus (Blyth). 
(449.) I have never seen a specimen of this bird, the 
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A. kiangsinensis of David, and can only insert it as a resident 
species breeding in Kiangsi. 


75. Orrocorys sytvanus (Hodgs.). 

Heterura sylvana, Seebohm, Ibis, 1883, p. 262. 

The single specimen recorded by Mr. Seebohm is the only 
one I have met with. It was shot on December 15, beside 
a granite-quarry on a bare rocky hill-side; it was at an 
elevation of about 500 feet on the Lushan Hills above 
Nankiang. 


Fam. Pycnonotipé. 


76. Pycnonorus sINensis (Gm.). 

(217.) Very abundant. In winter more or less gre- 
garious. 

They must have more than one brood, for I have taken 
young birds from the nest on August 11. 


77. PycNonotUs XANTHORRHOUS, Anderson. 

(219.) <A hill species, not uncommon. Found in flocks 
in winter, frequenting thick cover, usually in the neighbour- 
hood of a stream. In habits and voice they much resemble 
the last species; they are fond of perching on the highest 
twigs of bushes or small trees, whence they utter their short 
song, and take little flights into the air like Flycatchers. 


78. Spizixus SEMITORQUES, Swinhoe. 

(223.) A hill species, plentiful on most of the ranges 
bordering the Yangtse up to at least 2000 feet. In suitable 
rough ground they penetrate a little way into the plains. In 
general habits and voice they resemble other Bulbuls, but 
must be the most stupid of the family. I have fired six or 
eight shots deliberately at individuals of a large flock without 
disturbing the remainder, and I believe I might have killed 
the whole party. 


79. Hypsipreres aMavrotis (Temm.). 

(207.) A Japanese and Southern Chinese species. I have 
seen one shot near Shanghai, and another from the Chusan 
Islands. 
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Fam. OrIoLip&. 


80. OrtoLus pirFusus, Sharpe. 

(203.) Oriolus chinensis, Swinhoe, P. Z.S. 1871, p. 374. 

The Golden Orioles arrive with wonderful] regularity about 
the 24th April, and their handsome plumage and beautiful 
flute-like notes add a great charm to our gardens. They 
usually nest in the thin fork of a willow or poplar 25 or 30 
feet from the ground, but I have seen a nest on the slender 
point of an ash in a very exposed position, only some 15 feet 
in height. Though they build in trees close alongside houses, 
they are shy birds and dislike observation. 

The autumn migration takes place between the end of 
September and middle of October. 


Fam. Dicrurip&. 


81. Bucuanea atra (Hermann). 

(166.) Dicrurus cathecus, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 377. 

Appears in flocks in April, and remains to breed, leaving 
again in October. Confined, I believe, to the plains and 
_ low foot hills. 


82. Bucuanea LEucocENYs, Walden. 

(167.) Arrives in much smaller numbers in May. I 
believe this is a hill species, though I have seen it in our 
gardens occasionally. 


83. Cuipia HorTeNntorTta (L.). 

(176.) Chibia brevirostris, Swinhoe, P. Z.S. 1871, p. 378. 

A hill species, which arrives in considerable numbers 
during the last week of April. Two nests found on 10th 
June each contained one young bird and two eggs (one 
addled). Another nest, barely finished on 14th June, con- 
tained on 6th July four eggs, two nearly ready to hatch, the 
other two addled. All three nests were placed in the thin 
fork of a horizontal branch of a Liquidambar, from 15 to 20 
feet above the ground, suspended below the branch, formed 
of black fibres woven together in a beautiful network. The 
eggs are oval in shape, very pale grey ground, sparsely 
speckled with small lilac spots; in one clutch the ground- 
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colour is reddish, and over the delicate lilac spots the whole 
surface is thickly sprinkled with reddish brown. 


Fam. CaMpoPHAGID&. 
84. CAMPOPHAGA MELANOPTERA (Riippell). 
(157.) Volvocivora melaschista, Swinhoe, P.Z.S. 1871, 
p- 378. 
Fairly numerous from May till September. 


85. PrERiIcROcoTUS CINEREUS, Lafr. 

(164.) Obtained plentifully on Lushan in April; no 
doubt remains to breed. One obtained in Shanghai district 
in May. 

86. PeRICROCOTUS CANTONENSIS, Swinhoe. 

(165.) Pére David says :—“ Found abundantly in Che- 
kiang and Kiangsi in spring.”” I have not met with it. 


87. PERICROCOTUS BREVIROSTRIS (Vig.). 

(159.) According to David this southern species is 
common at Pekin in spring and autumn; it must therefore 
pass through our district en route. It breeds at Ichang, 
where I have nestlings taken in July. 


: Fam. Laniip#. 

88. Lanius scHacn, L. 

(147.) A common species, confined to the plains and 
very low hills. <A partial migration takes place ; in summer 
it becomes scarcer, but in September and October its num- 
bers are largely increased. 


89. Lanius BucEPHALUS, T. & S. 

(150.) A winter species, rather scarce. In a certain part 
of the mulberry district near Kahing a few may be seen be- 
tween November and February ; at Chinkiang one was shot 
in March, and at Kiukiang a single specimen in the same 
month. 


90. Lanrus surercriiosus, Latham. 

(153.) I have never met with this species, which ap- 
parently passes north by a more westerly route. David, 
however, states that it sometimes wanders up the east ccast. 
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91. Lanius cristatus, L. 
(152.) I have never obtained adults in Central China, 


but among the immature birds which pass through in autumn 


are many rufous ones which cannot be separated from the 
young of this species. In spring they must follow some 
other route. 


92. Lanius Lucrionensis, L. 

(151.) Arrives abundantly during the first week in May. 
I have specimens shot in June, and very young ones in July 
which, there is little doubt, were bred locally. In August 
immature birds are very plentiful, and among them are found 
individuals showing all shades in the upper parts, from dull 
earthy brown to warm rufescent brown, as in L. cristatus ; in 
fact, I cannot distinguish the two species at this stage. 


93. Lanius tTieRinvs, Drapiez. 

(149.) Lanius magnirostris, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 375. 

Arrives at Kiukiang in fair numbers in May, and remains 
to breed. The young are hatched out in July. 

I have found this species breeding at an elevation of 
about 600 feet. 


94, Lanius TePHRONOTUs (Vig.). 
(145.) David says it is found at Shanghai, but I cannot 
help thinking the locality is doubtful. 


95. Lantus sPHENOCERCUS, Cab. _ 

(143.) Lanius major, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 375. 

The habitat ‘‘ Southern China,” given for this species in 
the Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., is incorrect, as it is a northern 
bird which only occasionally strays so far south as the 
Yangtse. One in the British Museum was taken near Chin- 
kiang in January ; another was obtained near Nankin by 
Pére Heude. 


Fam. MuscicaPip@. 


96. ALSEONAX LATIROSTRIS. » 
(192.) Plentiful in May and September. 
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97. HEMICHELIDON SIBIRICA. 

(190.) Found in both North and South China, and must 
pass through the Yangtse district, but I have never met 
with it. 

98. MuscicaPa GRISEISTICTA. 

(191.) Passes through in May and August. 


99. Muscrcapa ALBICILLA, Pall. 

(187.) Obtained at Kiukiang in September and October, 
and one specimen in December. They had all lost the red 
throat. 

100, TarsigrR cyanurus (Pall.). 

(335.) The Yangtse Valley is probably the northern limit 
of this bird’s winter-quarters. Large numbers pass south at 
the end of October and November, and return again in 
March, a fair number remaining all through the winter. 
On 3rd November I saw hundreds on the rock of Shaweishan, 
at the mouth of the Yangtse, so tame from fatigue that 
many could have been taken with a butterfly-net as they 
hopped about the path close to one’s feet. 

This bird picks up a good deal of its food on the ground 
among brushwood. 

101. Poxiomyizas Lureota (Pall.). 

(188.) Arrives in April, leaves in May, and passes through 
again in October. 

102. Nizrava cyANOMELANA (Temm.). 

(180.) Arrives at end of April, when I met with numbers 
among the bamboos of the Lushan Hills; returns again in 
September. Breeds at Ichang, in W. China. 

103. XantTHoPyera TRICOLOR, Blyth. 

(183.) Passes with the other Flycatchers in April and 
May. On its return I have obtained it in August and 
October. 

104, XanTHopycta N4RcIssINA (Temm.). 

(184.) Scarce in this district, its route being by South 
China to Japan. One, however, was killed at Chinkiang, 
and near Shanghai another, which is now in the Shanghai 
Museum. 

SER. VI.—VOL, III. 2B 
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105. CryprotopHa Arrinis (Hodgs.). 
(393.) Cryptolopha tephrocephala, Swinhoe,P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 358. 
_I obtained a single example of this beautiful little Fly- 
catcher at Kiukiang 15th April: in China it has hitherto 
only been met with in the extreme south-west. 


106. TrRpstPHONE INcEI (Gould). 

(172.) Terpsiphone affinis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
iv. p. 350. 

These birds arrive in considerable numbers in May, and 
a few remain to breed. They haunt the gardens in Hankow 
during summer, and a friend at Shanghai tells me they breed 
in the bamboos in his garden. Pace Dr. Sharpe (Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. iv. p. 350), I am convinced that Swinhoe and 
David were correct in stating that the fully adult males 
of this species assume white plumage. They can readily be 
distinguished from the adults of 7. affinis by their very much 
slighter bill. Moreover, all the brown males and females 
which pass this way belong to 7. incei, and it would be 
strange if we met with none but adult males of 7. affinis. 

The tail of the finest in my collection measures 157 inches 
in length. 


107. TERPSIPHONE PRINCEPS (Temm.). 
(173.) A specimen in the Shanghai Museum was killed - 
at Shanghai on 17th May. 


Fam. AMPELIDZ&. 

108. AMPELIS GARRULUS, L. 

(201.) Appears in flocks at Shanghai in winter, but is 
not very common. A flock frequented our garden in the 
middle of the busy streets for some time in January. They 
would sit perched on the thin twigs at the very top of a small 
tree overhanging the road, so closely together that a circle 
of two feet diameter would cover the lot. They would remain 
perfectly motionless, all in the same attitude and facing 
exactly the same way, for hours, only dashing suddenly off at 
intervals with a shrill piping for a short flight. I never saw 
them on the ground or moving about individually, but always 
perched in the same manner on the same tree. 
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On April 4th I met with a large flock in the country, 
perched in a similar way in a copse behind a farm, and firing 
into them brought down four of this species, and six of the 
red-tailed A. japonicus, males and females in equal pro- 
portion. 

The males of both species can be readily distinguished by 
the brighter colour of the under tail-coverts and band on the 
tail. 

109. Ampexis saponicus (Siebold). 

(202.) Ampelis phenicopterus, T. & S.; Swinhoe,P. Z.S8. 
1871, p. 374. 

Less common than the foregoing, but still occurs every 
winter, and, as mentioned above, mixes with A. garrulus in 


flocks. 


Fam. Hirunpinipa. 

110. Hrrunpo eurruratis, Scop. 

(193.) These Swallows begin to arrive in the middle of 
March, and are numerous by the end of the month; they 
remain until the first week in November. <A great many 
nest in the shops and huts of the towns and villages, the 
nests being placed within easy reach of the hand. The 
natives protect them, and consider their presence of good 
omen. 

111. Hirunpo apestris, Pall. 

(194, 195.) Arrives rather later than the last-named, and 
leaves about the same time. Not nearly so common, but 
still numerous enough. Also breeds in the natives’ houses. 

I can throw no light on the vexed question of the various 
subspecies of this group, and all the specimens I have ex- 
amined appear to be of one species. 

112. Coryxe riparia (L.). 

(197.) Not very common, and I have not found their 
breeding-haunts, but I have seen the birds on the Yangtse in 
May, June, and July. 

113. Cuernipon tacorus (Pall.). 

(200.) A specimen in the Shanghai Museum was taken 


on Gutzlaff Island, at the mouth of the Yangtse. 
282 
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Fam. NEcTARINIID&. 


114. ZosteRoPs siMPLEX, Swinhoe. 

(134, 136.) Zosterops simplex and Zosterops subroseus, 
Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 350. 

Zosterops simplex, Styan, Ibis, 1887, p. 227. 

A common summer species. I met with large flocks 
during the last days of October, when it was probably pre- 
paring to move south. A pair nested ina garden at Kiukiang 
in June—a small cup-shaped nest, hung in a bush about four 
feet from the ground. I did not see the eggs. 

Mr. Seebohm has kindly shown me the type of Z. sub- 
roseus, and agrees with me that it is inseparable. The rosy 
tint on the lower parts is now invisible in the dry skin, and 
the specimen has no other characters to distinguish it from 
Z. simplex. 


115. ZosTEROPS ERYTHROPLEURUS, Swinhoe. 

(135.) Ihave never met with this bird in a wild state, 
but Swinhoe says it is found from Shanghai to Pekin, and 
David gives its southern range as South-west China. 


Fam. FRINGILLIDA. 


116. Carpopacus ERYTHRINUS (Pall.). 
(505.) A single specimen shot at Kiukiang, 19th April. 


117. PyrgHuLA GRISEIVENTRIS, Lafr. 
(502.) Inserted on the authority of Swinhoe, who met 
with it in Shanghai in winter. 


118. FRINGILLA MONTIFRINGILLA, L, 
(480.) A common winter species. 


119. Passer MONTANUS, Briss. 

(490.) Our common Sparrow. At the end of October 
1883 I witnessed what seemed to be a migration of them 
among the islands off the coast. On Gutzlaff, in particular, 
there were thousands. About a hundred accompanied us on 
board from other islands, and left us to go ashore at Gutz- 
laff. They were very tame and hungry, as if fatigued after 
a journey. As food is far more plentiful on the mainland, 
where the rice was just being gathered, than on these rocky 
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islets, I think they must have been travelling birds. I have 
heard a Tree Sparrow singing—not very loud and not very 
musically, but still a proper song, and not a mere Sparrow’s 
chatter. 


120. PassER RuUTILANS, Temm. 
(491.) - A hill species. Scarce. I have obtained it at 
Kiukiang in May and among the Chekiang Hills in March. 


121. HKorHona MELANURA (Gm.). 
(500.) A common resident. Gregarious in winter. 


122. CoccorHRAUSTES JAPoNiIcus, T. & S. 
{501.) “Shanghai to Pekin” (Swinhoe). 


123. Cutoris sinica (L.). 

(487.) This bird breeds at Kiukiang, where I have 
obtained young and old birds in June. Most of them, how- 
ever, leave in April and return in the autumn. In winter 
they are found in flocks all over the hills up to 2000 feet, 
but avoid the plains. A good songster. 


124. Curysomitris spinus (Linn.). 
(485.) Found in flocks in winter as late as first week in 
April. Prefers hilly country, 


125. EMBERIZA SPODOCEPHALA, Pall. 

(475.) Very common all the winter, arriving in October 
and leaving again in April. David (Ois. de la Chine, p. 330) 
says that a few remain to breed; but he doubtless confused 
this species with the following. 


126. Emperiza MELANOPS, Blyth, J. A. S. B. xiv. p. 554, 

This species, which appears to be a perfectly good one, has 
been confused with EH. spodocephala, and in the Cat. Birds 
Brit. Mus. xii. p. 523, Blyth’s name is treated as a synonym. 
It can be readily distinguished at all seasons by the greenish 
tint of the upper parts, head, neck, throat, and chest, which 
in the other species are grey, with a brownish wash. The 
breast, belly, and under tail-coverts are bright sulphur-yellow, 
and not, as in EF. spodocephala, pale yellow verging into 
white. The females may be also distinguished by the brighter 
yellow tinge of the whole under surface. 
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E. spodocephala breeds in Siberia and winters in China 
generally, and in Nepal, whence the British Museum has 
specimens—types of H. sordida, Hodgson. 

E. melanops breeds in the Yangtse Valley, where it arrives 
at the middle of April, and doubtless in many other parts of 
North China. It winters in Manipur, Tipperah, Assam, and 
N.E. Bengal. The British Museum has a fine series from 
the Hume Collection. 

This bird arrives in the Yangtse Valley just when the reeds 
on the marshes are a few feet high, and these seem to be its 
favourite resort. 


127. Emperiza Fucata, Pall. 

(469.) Breeds at Kiukiang; but its numbers are largely 
increased in winter, when it is one of the commonest birds on 
the Yangtse. It assumes breeding-plumage towards the end 
of March. 


128. EmBeriza rustica, Pall. 
(468.) A very common bird in winter, especially in the 
mulberry districts. 


129. EmBeriza PusILua, Pall. 
(467.) Common all the winter, arriving in October and 
remaining till April. Also abundant among the mulberries. 


130. EmBerriza TRISTRAMI, Swinhoe. 

(471.) One was sent me from the rock of Shaweishan, at 
the mouth of the Yangtse, on 12th October. The only other 
time I have met with it was on April 23rd to 26th, when 
there were a number in one spot on the Lushan Hills, evi- 
dently on migration, as a week later they had all left. They 


seem to live chiefly on the ground among low scrub, and are. 


difficult to obtain. 


131. Emprriza castanetcers, Moore. 
(473.) Emberiza ciopsis (nec Bp.), Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 


p. 388. 
Breeds at Kiukiang. A common bird, addicted to hilly 


country, though found in less numbers on the plains. It is 
found on the more open parts of the wooded ranges, and is 


pe one a 
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one of the few birds which frequent the absolutely bare (ex- 
cept for grass) hills so common in China. 


132. EmBeriza ELEGANS, Temm. 

(465.) Not uncommon in winter on hill-sides, frequenting 
bamboo-clumps and the rough brambly scrub around farm- 
clearings. <A sweet songster. 

Breeds at Ichang on the Upper Yangtse. 


133. EmBrriza CHRYSOPHRYS, Pall. 

(470.) Not uncommon during migration in April and 
May. I found it abundant im the Lushan Hills at the end 
of October. Perhaps a few remain all winter, for I have one 
shot in December. 


134. EmBeErizA AUREOLA, Pall. 

(478.) Appears in vast numbers in the middle of April 
and leaves again in May. They frequent the grassy plains and 
the reed-beds on the marshy banks of the river. A clump 
of reeds with a hundred or so of these birds perched on them, 
their brilliant yellow breasts exposed to the sunshine, presents 
a very curious appearance. I don’t think any remain to 
breed ; but early in September flocks of young birds appear 
and frequent the paddy-fields till the end of October. Adults 
are much scarcer in the autumn... This bird is the “ Rice- 
bird ” of Canton residents, and, when caught in good condi- 
tion, is deservedly considered a luxury. 


185. EmsBeriza RUTILA, Pall. 

(477.) Rather scarce; but a few pass through in April 
and May. 

186. EmBERizA PASSERINA, Pall. 

(464.) Schenicola pallasi, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 389. 

Abundant in the reed-beds of the Yangtse in winter. Some 
of the males retain a great deal of black on the throat, but 
not on the head. 

137. Emperiza YESsOENSIS, Swinhoe. 


Emberiza yessoensis, Styan, Ibis, 1889, p. 445. 
Not uncommon in winter about Shanghai, but far less so 


than the last-named species. 
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138. PLECTROPHANES LAPPoNIcus (Linn.). 

(463.) On 28th March I met with a large flock of this 
species on some open fields near Shanghai. They were very 
wild, and I only shot one—a male in winter plumage. 


139. Pappa oryzivora (Linn.). 
(496.) “Shanghai” (Swinhoe). 
I am told small flocks pass through Shanghai every autumn. 


140. Munia acuricaupa, Hodgs. 

(495.) Large parties frequent the bamboo-copses round 
Shanghai and the gardens of the settlement. A pair nested 
in a garden in the heart of the settlement in September, the 
young being successfully reared in October. The nest was 
placed in a thorn, about 10 feet above the ground, and was a 
large globular construction of coarse grass and leaves, with 
no lining to speak of. Eggs pearly white. 

The species is found on hill-ranges up to 2000 feet. 


141. Munia roreta, Swinhoe. 


(494.) Obtained once in Kiangsi by David. 
I obtained a single specimen at Kiukiang in May. 


Fam. ALAUDIDA. 


142, ALAUDA ARVENSIs, L. 

Common between October and March. 

Many specimens are identical with European skins ; others 
are referable to the race A. cantarella; but in habits and 
range they are inseparable. 


143. ALaupAa c@Livox, Swinhoe. 

This species arrives in large numbers early in March and 
leaves again in October. The grassy plains swarm with 
them. They are low-flying birds, rarely soaring to any great 
height, and often singing on the ground. They will allow 
one to approach within two or three yards, and then skim 
along, with a slow hovering flight, a few feet above the 
ground. 


sl 
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Fam. StTurnip&. 


144, AcRIDOTHERES CRISTATELLUS (L.). 

(524.) One of our commonest birds. Breeds in hollow 
trees, roofs of houses, &c. Nests made of small sticks, 
roughly lined ; eggs 5, bright blue, hatch out in May. In 
the nesting-season these birds are very pugnacious, and 
desperate fights take place between two or three couples, in 
which the females take their part. 

In winter they congregate in very large flocks, and fre- 
quent the outskirts of the villages, feeding, when times are 
hard, on the foulest matters. The nestlings are fed, to a 
great extent, on green leaves. 


145. Srurnra stuRNINA (Pall.). 

(521.) Temenuchus dauricus, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 384. 

Flocks of this bird pass through in May and again in 
September. 

(Note.—In the Shanghai Museum is a specimen of S. si- 
nensis labelled 26th Oct.; but there can be little doubt that 
this is a mistake. The occurrence of this species at all would 
be doubtful, and at the end of October extremely so.) 


146. SpopiopsaR cINERACEUS (Temm.). 
(519.) Large flocks arrive at the end of September ad 
in October, and remain until the end of April. 


147. Spopiorsar seRricevs (Gm.). 

(520.) Curiously enough I have never met with this bird 
on the Yangtse itself, though on the south side of Hang- 
chow Bay I have seen large flocks in winter, and David met 
with it as far north as Shensi province. 


148. Pastor rosevs (L.). 
The specimen recorded in ‘ The Ibis,’ 1889, p. 446, is still 
the only one known to have occurred in China. 


Fam. Corvin. 


149. Corvus rorquatus, Linn. 
(530.) A very common resident. They begin nesting 
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early in March, and probably rear two broods, for I have 
taken fresh eggs on 31st May. Generally seen singly or in 
pairs; but in winter a number will sometimes congregate 
together. When out shooting I have been followed for a 
long distance by at least thirty of them hovering close over- 
head, attracted by my dog. They will sometimes follow one 
thus for a mile. 


150. Corvus LEVAILLANTI, Linn. 

(528.) Corvus sinensis, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 383. 
Very common. Nests in March and April. 

Bold, fearless, and noisy. 


151. Corvus PastinatTor, Gould. 

(531.) Common. Especially abundant in the cultivated 
delta near Shanghai. In some parts of this country, notably 
near Taitsan, where there are fine trees, mixed flocks of many 
thousands of Rooks and Jackdaws may be seen. ‘hey begin 
to nest towards the end of March. I have shot young birds in 
February which still retained a full growth of rictal bristles. 


152. Cota@us pauricus, Pall. 

153. Cota@us nectectus (Schl.). 

(532, 538.) These two species, distinct in their extreme 
forms, interbreed so freely, and occur in so many inter- 
mediate stages, that I deal with them together. In the large 
flocks of Jackdaws near Shanghai C. dauricus predominates, 
but many C. neglectus and hybrids are included. The follow- 
ing are the results of three shots into different flocks :— 


(1) 4 dauricus, 2 neglectus, 1 hybrid. 
(2)5 
(3) — — 2 hybrids. 

Besides these I have examined many hybrids in which the 
underparts show every gradation from ashy grey to almost 
black. 

154. Pica caupata, L. 

(537.) Pica media, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 382. 

Very abundant and fearless. They begin to nest in March, 
and by May the young are flying about. 
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155. Cyanopotius cyanus (Pall.). 

(538.) Very abundant. In April they come into our 
gardens, nest in May, and the young are hatched out early 
in June. The nests are placed in the forks of willows and 
poplars, sometimes several in one tree, and much resemble 
those of the Common Jay; they are built of rough sticks and 
lined with moss and hair. The eggs, 5 or 6 in number, vary 
much in ground-colour—some bluish grey, some dull olive- 
brown, others dull stone-colour; they are spotted with two 
shades of brown. ‘The birds are very bold and fearless, 
and in voice and habits resemble Jays rather than Mag- 
pies. In the autumn they desert the gardens, and roam 
restlessly about the country in large parties, constantly on 
the move from copse to copse, and are then rather shy of 
approach. 


156. Urocissa sinensis (Linn.). 

(539.) A common hill-bird, extending into the plains 
when richly wooded, as in some parts of the silk districts 
near Kahing. A noisy bird, with a great variety of notes. 
Wanders about the wooded hill-sides in large parties. 


157. GARRULUS SINENSIS, Swinhoe. 

(544.) Fairly plentiful. A hill-bird, but strays sometimes 
into the plains. I believe it nests in April. In habits re- 
sembles our Common Jay. 


Fam. Pitrrip2z. 


158. Pitta nympuHa, T. & S. 
(225.) Pitta moluccensis (Mill.) ; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
. 374. 
. A specimen in the Shanghai Museum was taken on the 
Tungsha lightship outside Shanghai. One in my collection 
was taken at Shanghai during the autumn migration, and 
another was taken at the same place in October. 


(To be continued.) 
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XXXI.—Notes on some of the rarer Western Palearctic 
Birds. By H. E. Dressup, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


Tue study of ornithology has the great advantage of being 
practically endless, and every year opens out fresh fields to 
the student. Fresh material tends always to throw some 
new light on the subject, and however carefully an article 
may have been written, a lapse of a few years is sure to bring 
forward fresh facts rendering it necessary to largely revise, 
if not to re-write the information. When, in 1874, I prepared 
the article on Sylvia melanocephala in the‘ Birds of Europe,’ I 
deemed it advisable to unite with that species both S. momus 
and S. mystacea. In 1880 I ascertained that S. momus 
would have to be specifically separated from S. melanocephala, 
but from lack of material I decided to keep S. mystacea with 
it. Mr. Seebohm, the following year, in the Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue, followed my example. Since then, however, I 
have received three examples of the true S. mystacea from 
Dr. G. Radde, and have examined several other specimens. 
This fresh material has clearly demonstrated to me that 
S. momus and S. mystacea are specifically different. The 
old male of S. momus has the crown and nape of a very deep 
black, the division between the black and the grey of the 
back being very sharp and clear; the underparts are very 
white, with the very faintest vinous tinge on the abdomen, 
whereas the old male of S. mystacea has the crown and nape 
dull black, this colour gradually merging into the grey of 
the back on the nape; the chin and a line bordering the 
black (which extends below the eye as in S. momus) are pure 
white ; the throat and breast are pale chestnut or dull vinous 
red, gradually fading on the abdomen to white, the flanks, 
however, being very pale reddish. 

Sylvia momus is extremely close to S. blanfordi, of which 
only one specimen, the type, is known, and appears to differ 
‘chiefly in having the rectrices margined and tipped with 
white, the under surface of the tail in S. blanfordi being 
nearly black, and in having the legs yellowish brown, 
whereas in S. blanfordi they are said to be dark bluish grey, 
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and are black in the dried skin. S. mystacea, on the other 
hand, reminds one greatly of S. subalpina in general appear- 
ance, though it has the underparts much paler ; but the white 
mystacal line is very clearly defined in both these species. 

The measurements of the specimens examined are given 
on p. 361. 

The last of the above-cited specimens is stated to have 
come from N. Africa, but no authority is given, and it is 
stated to have been purchased, so I give the locality with a 
query, this being the only record of S. mystacea having been 
obtained in N. Africa. 

These two species differ also in the coloration of the soft 
parts. According to von Heuglin, S. momus has the legs 
yellowish red, the bare skin round the eye red, and the iris 
“tum helvola tum lateritia.”’ On the labels of Canon Tris- 
tram’s specimens of this species the iris is marked as being 
lemon-yellow, but be does not give any further particulars. 
In S. mystacea the beak is (according to Ménétriés) brown, the 
lower mandible yellow on the basal half, the iris clear chest- 
nut-red, and the bare skin round the eye yellow; the legs 
isabelline, and the claws black. Blanford does not state the 
colour of the iris, but figures it as being reddish brown ; the 
legs are, he says, brown. 

In accordance with what has been stated above, the 
synonymy of these two Warblers will now stand as follows, 
viz. :-— 


SYLVIA MOMUS. 


Curruca momus, Hempr. & Ehr. Symb. Phys. Av. i. 


fol. 64 (1833). ; 
Melizophilus nigricapillus, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. p. 35 
(1850). 


Sylvia bowmani, Tristram, Ibis, 1867, p. 85. 

S. melanocephala minor, Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 8303 
(1869). | 

S. melanocephala nubie, Licht. fide Heugl. 7. c. 

S. melanocephala, Dresser, B. of Eur. i. p. 401 (1874) 
(nec Gmel.). 
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S. momus (Hempr. & Ehr.), Dresser, B. of Eur. i. p. 407 
(1880, partim). 

S. mystacea, Seebohm, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. v. p. 20 
(1881, partim). 


SYLVIA MYSTACEA, 


Sylvia mystacea, Ménétr. Cat. Rais. p. 84 (1832). 

S. rubescens, Blanf. Ibis, 1874, p. 77; Eastern Persia, 
cep. 177; pl. xi. 

S. momus, Dresser, B. of Eur. i. p. 407 (1880, partim). 

S. mystacea, Ménétr., Seebohm, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. 
v. p. 20 (1881, partim). 


So far back as 1885 I received from Malta a very fine 
specimen of Falco barbarus, and I thought that I had re- 
corded its occurrence. But Count Salvadori, who lately 
examined the specimen, remarked that he had not seen any 
record of it ; and finding that I have never mentioned the fact, 
I take this opportunity of repairing the omission. The speci- 
men was sent to me by Dr. David Bruce, who was then 
quartered at Malta. He wrote to me stating that he had 
purchased it in the flesh in the Valetta market on the 
22nd April, 1885, and not knowing what it was, sent it 
to me for identification, and kindly made me a present 
of it. The bird is not quite in fully adult plumage, but 
has the rufous nape well developed, and the underparts but 
slightly marked with afew dark stripes. 

In 1885 the late EK. F. von Homeyer described as a new 
species (Zeitschr. f. d. gesammte Orn. 1885, p. 185, pl. x.) a 
Flycatcher intermediate between Muscicapa atricapilla and 
M. collaris, under the name of Muscicapa semitorquata, and 
stated that this form or species was the only one found in the 
Caucasus, and that he had examined six specimens from 
there, all of which agreed closely inéer se. 

I find, on looking over my series, that I possess one speci- 
men of this form, an adult male, from Ortakeuy in Turkey, 
obtained by Robson on the 6th April, 1865, which agrees 
exactly with von Homeyer’s description and plate. It appears 
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to me to approach much more closely to M. atricapilla than to 
M. collaris, and I am somewhat doubtful as to whether von 
Homeyer was justified in according to it specific rank ; but if, 
as stated by him, this form alone inhabits the Caucasus, it 
should at all events be regarded as a local race. 

Dr. Radde (‘ Ornis Caucasica,’ p. 286) remarks that out of 
more than a hundred examples of Pied Flycatchers sent to him 
from Lenkoran he did not find a single typical M, collaris, but 
that they differed curiously from true M. atricapilla, and 
had a peculiar tendency towards M. collaris. This confirms 
von Homeyer’s statement. Moreover Dr. Radde gives a 
careful description of his specimens, which tends to show 
that, though they vary somewhat, yet they all seem to be 
referable to von Homeyer’s M. semitorquata. 

I cannot say whether this form is found in Persia, as all 
the specimens of Pied Flycatchers brought back by Mr, 
Blanford were, as he says, in immature plumage. I have 
examined the series in the British Museum, and do not find 
any specimen referable to the present form. According to 
Dr. Sharpe, however (Ibis, 1891, p. 110), a specimen received 
from Bushire agrees with von Homeyer’s description of 
M, semitorquata. 


XXXIJI.—On a Collection of Birds from Erzeroom. 
By H. E. Dresssr, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 


In 1880 my friend the late Mr. James Zohrab, who was then 
H.M. Consul at Erzeroom, made a collection of skins and 
eggs, which he sent to me soon afterwards. I made a careful 
examination of the collection, and drew up a list of them with 
notes, intending to publish it. I did not then carry out the 
intention, but put the list on one side. As, however, so little 
has been recorded relative to the ornithology of this district 
~ of Asia Minor, it may be of interest to enumerate the species 
obtained by Mr. Zohrab, so I give the list below; and, as I 
have still in my possession nearly all the specimens referred 
to, I have been able to examine them and to revise the notes 
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made upon their receipt. Unfortunately, Mr. Zohrab’s eggs 
had been packed in sawdust, and as most of this had filtered 
out in transit, there were but few specimens undamaged when 
I unpacked them, and the salvage from the terrible wreck was 
indeed small. However, I managed to save a few interesting 
examples, which I have still in my collection. There were 
also many others of interest, though hopelessly damaged, and 
I was able to compare the pieces with perfect eggs in my 
collection before throwing them away. 

The species represented in the series were the following :— 


Turpus musicus, Linn. 
Two specimens, rather pale in colour, but otherwise not 
differing from British examples. 


Turpvus Torquatus, Linn. 

A single specimen in autumn plumage, which agrees closely 
with the British form. It does not possess the broad white 
margins to the feathers which distinguish the form noticed 
by Stejneger (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1886, p. 365) as dis- 
tinct from 7. torguatus under the name Turdus alpestris, 
Brehm. 


* Monticoxa saxaTrLis (Linn.). 
One adult female, in full plumage. 


SaXIcOLa G@NANTHE (Linn.). 
Six specimens, all in adult plumage. This species is 
noted as being very numerous. 


SAXICOLA ISABELLINA, Rupp. 


One adult bird. 


SaxIcoua FINScHI, Heugl. 

Two males, in adult dress, agreeing closely with specimens 
obtained in the Taurus by Mr. C. G. Danford. This Chat 
breeds near Erzeroom, as eggs were sent by Mr. Zohrab 
which closely agreed with authentic eggs in my collection, 
but they were in such a hopelessly smashed state that I 
could not possibly mend them. 

SER. VI.—VOL. III, pa: 
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PRATINCOLA RUBETRA (Linn.). 
One adult bird. 


RuticiLLa PH@NicuRvs (Linn.). 
Five adult males; said to be common. 


RvticILLa OcHRURA (Gmel.). 

One adult pair; sent as “ Black Redstarts,” without any 
further remarks. It is interesting to have these specimens 
from the locality whence Gould described this species under 
the name of Ruticilla erythroprocta. I may here remark 
that in 1880 Mr. C. G. Danford gave me a couple of what 
he said were exceedingly fine skins of the Black Redstart, 
both very old males, which he had shot in Asia Minor the 
year before. I put them on one side, and did not embody 
them in my collection till some time after, and then, when I 
placed them in my series of Ruticilla titys, I at once saw 
that they were different, and on taking them to the British 
Museum I found on comparison that they agreed with 
Gould’s types of R. erythroprocta. A nest and eggs were 
also sent by Mr. Zohrab along with the two birds above re- 
ferred to, and fortunately one egg survived the general 
wreck, and is now in my collection. The nest is small, 
composed of fine rootlets and bents, with but little hair and 
moss, and the egg is white, closely resembling those of 
Ruticilla titys. 


CyaneEcuta woLrl, C. L. Brehm. 

Two adult males were sent, as also a nest with four eggs, 
which latter closely resembled eggs in wy collection obtained 
in Germany. 


EritHacus RUBECULA (Linn.). 
One rather pale specimen, which agrees with West-Euro- 
’ pean examples, and is not referable to Hrithacus hyrcanus. 


PHYLLOSCOPUS TROCHILUS (Linn.). 
Two adult examples. 


Moracitua AuBa, Linn. 
One specimen, in change of plumage. 
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MoraciLLa MELANOCEPHALA, Licht. 
One adult bird. 


ANTHUS PRATENSIS (Linn.). 
One specimen. 


ANTHUS CAMPEsTRis (Linn.). 
One specimen, not differing from examples from Southern 
Europe. 


Lantus cotturio (Linn.). 
One adult male, rather pale in general tone of colour. 


Hirunpo rustica, Linn. 
One pair. 


Prerronia stutta (Gmel.). 
Six specimens, all very clearly and well marked. 


MonTIFRINGILLA ALPICOLA (Pall.). 

Only three specimens were sent, though it was marked on 
the list as being very common. When, in 1876, I wrote the 
article in the ‘ Birds of Europe’ on M. nivalis (vol. ii. p. 617) 
I was inclined, owing to lack of material, to look on the 
present as a somewhat doubtful species, but since then 1 
have had an opportunity of examining many specimens from 
Turkestan besides these three from Erzeroom, and I am now 
convinced that the Eastern and Western forms must be spe- 
cifically separated, Montifringilla alpicola having the crown 
and nape dull brown instead of ashy grey. This difference 
is very well shown in Dr. Radde’s plate in his recently pub- 
lished work on the birds of the Caucasus (‘Ornis Caucasica,’ 
taf. vili.). Compared with specimens from Turkestan, these 
examples from Erzeroom agree very closely, but are, if any- 
- thing, rather paler in tone of colour. 


FRINGILLA CZLEBS, Linn. 
One adult female. 


Linota cANNABINA (Linn.). 
One old male, rather brighter in colour than average 


European specimens. 
2c2 
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Linota BREviRosTRIs, Gould. 

This bird must be very common near Erzeroom, as ten 
specimens were sent, nearly all of which were in full breeding- 
dress, also several nests with eggs, one clutch of which 


fortunately arrived in good condition, and is now in my 
collection. 


ERYTHROSPIZA SANGUINEA (Gould). 

Although this bird was marked as being common, only 
three specimens were sent, along witha nest with eggs. But 
these latter were so broken that I was unable to patch up a 
single one to add to my collection. 


EMBERIZA MILIARIA, Linn. 
Two specimens. 


EMBERIZA CITRINELLA, Linn. 
Three specimens. 


EMBERIZA HORTULANA, Linn. 
One female only. 


ALAUDA ARVENSIs, Linn. 
One specimen. 


MELANOCORYPHA CALANDRA (Linn.). 
One adult bird. 


Orocorys PENICILLATA (Gould). 
Said to becommon. Five specimens, closely agreeing with 
others in my collection from Turkestan, were sent, and also 


a nest with four eggs, which, however, were hopelessly 
smashed. 


STURNUS PURPURASCENS, Gould. 
Several specimens, together with more than a dozen eggs, 
were sent. The eggs were fortunately nearly all uninjured. 


Corvus MoNEDULA, Linn. 


Two specimens, closely resembling examples from Western 
Europe, but having the collar rather whiter, and being some- 
what smaller in size. 


. 
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Corvus FRUGILEGUS, Linn. 
CysELus apus (Linn.). . 

(Linn. ) | One specimen of each of 
Iynx Torquitia, Linn, | these birds. 


Upupa Epops, Linn. 


Sa 


Buso 1Gnavus, Forst. 


One rather large and pale specimen, probably a female, 
but the sex was not marked. 


ATHENE GLAUXx (Savigny). 
One pale specimen. 


Circus #rveinosus (Linn.). 
Two females, together with several eggs. 


AQUILA MOGILNIK (Gmel.). 
One nearly adult specimen. 


Fatco tinnuncutvs, Linn. 
One female. 


~ ARpDEA PURPUREA, Linn. 
One immature bird. 


Nycricorax eRisevs (Linn.). 
Two adults and one young bird. 


TaporNa casARca (Linn.). 
One male and several eggs. 


CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS (Linn.). 
Funicuna FERINA (Linn.). 
ERISMATURA LEUCOCEPHALA (Scop.). 
Porzana MARUETTA (Leach). 

Grus vireo (Linn.). 

GLAREOLA MELANOPTERA, Nordm. 
VANELLUs vuLearis, Bechst. 
GaLLinaco masor (Gmel.). 
GaLuinaco caLestis (Frenzel). 


Toranus cALipris (Linn.). 
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STeRNA FLUVIATILIS, Naum. 
Popiceps cRIsTATUs (Linn.). 
PovIcEPs GRISEIGENA (Bodd.). 


Popicers niericotus (C. L. Brehm). 


Of the last fourteen species one specimen only of each was 
sent, with the exception of Podiceps griseigena, of which 
there were a pair of adult birds and several eggs. There were 
also eggs of Podiceps nigricollis sent, but all of them were 
broken. All the specimens were stated to have been obtained 
in the neighbourhood of Erzeroom, but no notes accompanied 
the collection, and merely a list, on which several species 
were marked as being common, was appended. 


XXXIII.—On a Collection of Birds from Western Szechuen. 
By Henry Srrsoum. 


Mr. A. E. Pratt has lately returned from an entomological 
expedition to the Chinese frontiers of Thibet, and has brought 
with him a small collection of birds, chiefly from a locality 
13,500 feet above the sea-level, a little to the west of Ta- 
chien-lu, about 30° north latitude and 102° west longitude, 
ten days’ journey south-east of Moupin, where PAbbé David 
made so many interesting discoveries. 

Although there are no novelties in the collection, there 
are examples of several species of great interest. 


MERULA KESSLERI. 

There are four males and two females in the collection, 
whence it may be inferred that this fine Ousel is not uncom- 
mon in Western Szechuen. There is no example of Merula 
gouldi in the collection, which is rather remarkable, as 
VPAbbé David did not find Merula kessleri in either China 
or Thibet, but states that Merula gouldi was very common 
both in Western Szechuen and in Eastern Thibet. I have 
examples of both these species collected by General Prjevalski 
in Kansu. Mr. Pratt’s examples were all obtained amongst 
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the pines and rhododendrons above Ta-chien-lu, about 13,000 
feet above the sea-level. 


~> MERULA RUFICOLLIS. 

There are two examples in Mr. Pratt’s collection which are 
only referable to this species. They have much rusty-red 
on the breast and tail, but none on the back or flanks. 


+ GRANDALA C@LICOLOR. 

There are several examples of this species in the collection. 
It lives on the rocks close to the limit of perpetual snow, 
and only descends to 8000 feet during exceptionally severe 
snow-storms. It is an insect-eating bird, and is said to look 
exactly like a Swallow on the wing. 


~ NTILTAVA SUNDARA. 

There is one example of this species in the collection. 
Mr. Pratt picked it up dead near a glacier 16,000 feet above 
the sea. 


++ PyRRHOCORAX GRACULUS. 

An example in the collection measures 123 inches in length 
of wing from carpal joint, 2 inches in length of bill from 
frontal feathers, and 2°2 inches in length of tarsus. These 
may be regarded as typical measurements, rather larger than 
the form usually found in the extreme west of the Palearctic 
Region (wing 103 to 12 inches), or than that found in the 
extreme east of that region (wing 103 to 12 inches), but not 
quite so large as those that are sometimes found in the 
intervening district from Asia Minor across Afghanistan and 
Turkestan to the Himalayas (11 to 134 inches). It seems 
probable that when larger series have been examined neither 
the supposed large rare Pyrrhocorax graculus himalayanus 
(Gould), nor the supposed small race, Pyrrhocorax graculus 
brachypus (Swinhoe), will be maintainable. Dr. Sharpe is in 
error in giving the name Fregilus graculus, var. orientalis, pre- 
cedence over that of Swinhoe. It was not given by Dybowsky 
(J. f. Orn. 1868, p. 332), as stated by him in the third 
volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum,’ but 
four years later by Taczanowski (J. f. Orn. 1872, p. 454), 
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Mr. Pratt found the Chough near two lakes which he dis- 
covered above Ta-chien-lu about 16,000 feet above sea-level. 
They appeared to be breeding in some caves in the rocks, 
within sight of a large glacier. 


CoRVUS PASTINATOR. 

There is an immature example of this species in the collec- 
tion. It agrees in every respect with adult examples of the 
species from China and Japan, except that it still retains the 
feathers which cover the nostrils. 


- PaRUs BEAVANI. 

There is an example in the collection of this miniature of 
P. rufonuchalis. It was common in the forests about 13,000 
feet above the sea-level, and bred in holes in the trees. 
The eggs resemble those of Parus cristatus. 


+ TROGLODYTES NIPALENSIS. 

_ Mr. Pratt found a nest of this Wren near his camp (13,000 
feet) in a stump of a rotten tree. The nest was domed, and 
the eggs do not differ from those of Troglodytes parvulus. 


~~ TIcHODROMA MURARIA. 


There is an example of this species in the collection in adult 
summer plumage. In young in first plumage of the Wall- 
Creeper, whilst the bill is rather short, and before it has 
become much decurved, the throat and upper breast are 
grey, almost as dark a grey as the lower breast and belly. 
The crown is almost as dark as it is in summer plumage. 
It appears that the immature plumage is retained during the 
first winter. Mr. Dresser in his ‘ Birds of Europe,’ and Dr. 
Gadow in the ‘ Catalogue of Birds,’ describe the plumage of 
the young as similar to that of the adult in winter, which is 
certainly not the case. 


~~ LANIUS ERYTHRONOTUS. 
There is an example of this species in the collection. 


+ PERICROCOTUS BREVIROSTRIS. 
There is an example of this species in the collection. 
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~ PoMATORHINUS GRAVIVOX. 

There are two examples in the collection of this very dis- 
tinct species, which was described in 1873 (David, Ann. Se. 
Nat. xviii. Art. v. p. 2), and figured in 1877 (David et Ous- 
talet, ‘ Les Oiseaux de la Chine,’ pl. 49). 

When Mr. Wardlaw Ramsay wrote his monograph of the 
genus Pomatorhinus (Ibis, 1878, p. 143) he had had no op- 
portunity of examining an example of P. gravivoz, otherwise 
he would never have united it with P. macclellandi from 
Assam, nor would Dr. Sharpe have repeated the error in the 
seventh volume of the ‘ Catalogue of the Birds in the British 
Museum.’ 

I have already had oceasion to point out how absolutely 
distinct P. swinhoet is from P. erythrocnemis (Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1890, p. 342). I have now much pleasure in vindicating 
the character of another of the species of ’ Abbé David, and 
of pointing out its true affinities. It may be somewhat 
closely allied to P. swinhoeit and P. erythrocnemis, but is 
quite distinct from both of them, and differs still more 
widely from P. macclellandi. 

It differs from its Assam ally in many ways, but the two 
points which catch the eye at once are its much larger size 
‘and the blackness of the spots which are so conspicuous on 
its breast. It is one of the largest species in the genus : 
wing 3°7, tail 4°6, culmen 1:4, and tarsus 1:4 inches. In the 
colour of its upper parts it certainly does resemble P: mac- 
clellandi, but there the resemblance ceases. In the colour 
of its underparts it resembles P. erythrocnemis, except that 
the throat is nearly white and the lower throat and upper 
breast are spotted with nearly black. 

So far as is known, there are only three species of Pomato- 
rhinus which combine the two characters of having no white 
eye-stripe, but possessing nearly black pectoral spots. As 
P. swinhoei was omitted by accident from the key to the 
species of its genus in the Catalogue of the Birds in the 
British Museum, I append diagnoses of these three species, 
which scarcely differ in size :— 
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plums: Canis)... 525 ew ascate: swinhoet. 


PoMATORHINI __ pectore 
maculis nigris ornato ; 


¢ dorso castaneo ; pectoris lateribus et tibise 
superciliis haud albis: | 


dorso rufo-brunneo ; pectoris lateribus et ti- 
bie plumis brunneis.... erythrocnemis. 


corso cano-brunneo ; pectoris lateribus et 
| tibize plumis castaneis ...... gravivox, 


It is rather curious that the Formosan species should be 
intermediate between that found on the mountains of North 
Fokien and that inhabiting the mountains of the Upper 
Yang-tze ; but as it is only found in Formosa at an elevation 
of at least 2000 feet, it may enjoy a climate intermediate 
between those inhabited by its two allies. 

Mr. Pratt found it about 10,000 feet above the sea, 
amongst the rhododendrons. 


TROCHALOPTERON ELLIOTI. 

An example in the collection agrees with specimens collected 
by General Prjevalski in Kansu. Mr. Pratt found it about 
10,000 feet above the sea in company with the following 
species. 


+ LEUCODIOPTRON CHINENSE. 
Mr. Pratt found this bird very common at about 10,000 


feet above the sea-level. 


+ CoccoTHRAUSTES CARNEIPES. 
There is an example of this species in the collection. 


+ CaRPODACUS DUBIUS. 

There are two males of this species in the collection, which 
resemble two males collected by General Prjevalski in Kansu. 
I have three females from the latter locality. This sex appears 
to have been unknown to Dr. Sharpe when the twelfth 
volume of the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum ” 
was written. They resemble the females of C. thura in 
having the rump and most of the upper tail-coverts suffused 
with yellow, but they differ from them in not having the 
throat and breast suffused with buffish brown. 

The males of C. dubius and C. thura are so much alike that 
were it not for the difference between the females they could 
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scarcely be regarded as distinct. When carefully compared 
it appears that the male of C. dubius is somewhat greyer in 
the brown of its upper parts, and slightly deeper in the red 
of its underparts. 

I am inclined to think that C. thura is confined to the 
Himalayas, and that the pair of birds which VAbbé David 
obtained in Western China, and identified as Propasser thura, 
ought to have been referred to C. dudius. 


~- CARPODACUS RUBICILLOIDES. 

A female of this species in the collection agrees with other 
females collected by General Prjevalskiin Kansu. The rump 
is not suffused with either red or yellow ; most of the feathers 
have a broad dark shaft-streak, which is conspicuous on the 
underparts, including the flanks and under tail-coverts, and 
on the upper parts except on the rump and upper tail-coverts, 
where it is very obscure. This brings us down to the bot- 
tom of page 390 in Dr. Sharpe’s key to the species in the 
twelfth volume of the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British 
Museum,’ where it completely breaks down. C. roseipectus 
has probably been inserted by accident, as it belongs to the 
smaller group on the next page, and brings the key to a 
premature end, where it now stands. The characters which 
follow are of no value: ‘ wing over 3°6 inches” will not include 
any female of C. grandis in my collection, and does not 
include the female of C. rhodochlamys described in the 
Catalogue. I quite agree with Dr. Sharpe (op. cit. p. 407) 
where he says that the female of C. rhodochlamys is not 
distinguishable from that of C. grandis, and consequently I 
disagree with his assertion (op. cit. p. 391) that the former 
differs from the latter in having the rump streaked with 
blackish brown. The nearly uniform rump is characteristic 
of C. ruticilla and C. severtzovi, which differ from each other 
in their under tail-coverts, the former species having very 
broad and the latter very narrow dark centres to these 
feathers. These two species are larger (wing 44 to 4.1 inches); 
C. rubicilloides occupies a medium position (wing 44 to 3% 
inches) ; whilst C. grandis and C. rhodochlamys are smaller 
(wing 32 to 33 inches). 
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~ /RTHOPYGA DABRYI. 

Mr. Pratt’s collection contains a male of this pretty little 
Sun-bird, the type of which was collected on the hills above 
Ta-chien-lu by Monseigneur Chauveau, and was sent by him 
to M. Dabry, after whom it was named (cf. Sclater, Ibis, 1870, 
p- 296). 

It was got at T'a-chien-lu, where it is said to come every 
year whe a certain plant is in flower about May, but as 
soon as the flower is over to leave and breed in some other 
locality. 


- Picus CABANISI. 

There is an example of this species in the collection. 
There is very little white on the tertials, and consequently 
it must be referred to the race which is most abundant in 


South China, and which, as it was described first, must be. 


regarded as the typical race. In North China a form occurs 
which differs from Picus cabanisi in the same manner that 
Picus major japonicus differs from typical Picus major. In 
both cases the typical forms have little or no white on the 
tertials, whilst in the allied races these feathers have broad 
white bars across them. In both cases the two forms 
completely intergrade. 


PIcoOIDES FUNEBRIS. 

An example of this species, which is otherwise only known 
from the type in the Paris Museum, is perhaps the most 
interesting bird in the collection ; it is an adult male. The 
type is a young male, and was obtained by l’Abbé David at 
Moupin. The adult differs from the young in having the 
brown on the underparts replaced by black, with here and 
there a short streak of white in it. 

The Three-toed Woodpecker ranges from Scandinavia to 
Kamtschatka, extending north of the Arctic Circle in Siberia 
and down to the Italian Alps in Europe and to Turkestan and 
Manchuria in Asia. Like many other birds of which the 
breeding-range extends across the Palearctic Region, it is 
represented by a more or less central pale race where the 
mean temperature during the moulting-season is lowest, and 
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by an Eastern and a Western dark race where it is highest. 
The typical race from Scandinavia is, unfortunately, an inter- 
mediate form between the arctic race from Siberia, Picoides 
tridactylus crissoleucus, and the western subtropical race 
from Switzerland, Picoides tridactylus europeus. These 
three races completely intergrade, and are consequently only 
subspecifically distinct. It is impossible to say whether the 
eastern races also intergrade. I have never seen an example 
from Mantchuria, nor have I ever heard of examples having 
been procured in North China or South-east Mongolia. 

Picoides funebris must be provisionally regarded as specific- 
ally distinct. It is possible that the intermediate forms be- 
tween it and the typical form have become extinct ; it is more 
probable that they survive, but have not yet been obtained. 

The Eastern and Western forms of the Three-toed Wood- 
pecker differ considerably from each other. It is not known 
that any of the Old-World forms of this bird differ structu- 
rally from each other in any way. In P. funedris there is 
less white on the back than in P. ewropeus, and much less 
than in P. crissoleucus, and the white feathers are not crossed 
as they are in Swiss birds by a subterminal black band. 
The same difference also applies to the underparts. In 
typical examples of P. crissoleucus the underparts are white, 
with an occasional tiny streak of black. In P. funebris the 
underparts below the throat are black, with an occasional 
tiny streak of white. In P. europeus the underparts below 
the throat are black, with large white spots on each side of 
the feather, which sometimes meet and make a white bar. 
The fact that young in first plumage of P. crissoleucus and 
of P. europeus are more marked with black on the under- 
parts than adults are, whilst those of P. funebris are less so, 
points to a somewhat intermediate common ancestor. 

Mr. Pratt’s example was obtained amongst the Ess and 
rhododendrons, 13,000 feet above sea-level. 


_-+ GECINUS GUERINI. 

An example of this species in the collection has the front 
half of the occiput crimson, the hind half grey striped with 
black, and the nape black. It therefore belongs to the 
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typical form and not to the Formosan subspecies Gecinus 
guerini tancola, typical examples of which have much more 
black on the crown. 

It only occurs up to 5000 or 6000 feet above sea-level. 


> ARDEA PRASINOSCELES. 

There is a nearly mature example of this species in the 
collection, which was collected about 10,000 feet above the 
sea. 


| IBIDORHYNCHUS STRUTHERSI. 

There is a slightly immature example of this species in 
the collection. It was found on marshy ground near one 
of the lakes, about 14,000 feet above the sea. 


4- SCOLOPAX RUSTICULA. 

A Woodcock in the collection does not differ from European 
examples. It ranges from 10,000 to 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea during the breeding-season. 


— ScoLoPax SOLITARIA. 

Five eggs from the pine-forests above Ta-chien-lu agree 
exactly with eggs of this species in the Hume collection from 
Native Sikkim. 


+ GALLICREX CRISTATUS. 
There is an example of this species in the collection. It 
frequents reedy places up to 13,000 feet above the sea. 


+ CRossOPTILON TIBETANUM. 

There is an example of this species in the Swinhoe collection 
which was sent from Moupin byl’Abbé David. It agrees in 
every particular with seven examples brought from Western 
Szechuen, but they all differ from Hodgson’s type in the 
British Museum in having no trace of a white patch on the 
outer tail-feathers. On the other hand they differ from the 
descriptions and figures of Crossoptilon drouyni, which was 


sent to the Paris Museum from Moupin by M. Dabry, 


the French Consul at Hankow, in having much less grey and 
much more dark brown bronzed with purple and green on 
the remiges and rectrices. David and Oustalet regard these 
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differences as questions of age and sex, but among the eight 
examples in my collection I see no difference of any kind 
(though some have very large spurs, and others very small 
rudiments of these appendages) except that in one of them 
(with scarcely the rudiment of a spur) there is scarcely any 
purple (only green) gloss on the tail-feathers. It is also 
worthy of remark that the white patches on the outer rectrices 
of Hodgson’s type are much more developed on one side than 
on the other. 

There is no reason to suppose that Hodgson’s type came 
from the Himalayas. Nothing whatever was known of its 
locality beyond the fact that it was brought to the capital of 
Nepal by the Nepalese envoys to Pekin on their return 
journey, and was believed to be from Thibet. 

This bird lives in the pine-forests from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet above sea-level. They are gregarious birds, and 40 or 50 
may be found roosting in company on the pine-trees. 

Five eggs vary in size from 2°42 inches by 1°7 to 2°3 
inches by 1:72. In colour they resemble eggs of Perdix 
petrosa. 


CERIORNIS TEMMINCKI. 


» Three examples of this curious bird show the wattles ex- 
tended to their full length, as they are only to be found during 
the breeding-season. It is a ground species, hiding in the 
jungle under the pine-trees, Itis not known to occur under 
10,000 feet above the sea. 


LoruoPruHorus LHUYSI. 


There are two examples of this remarkably handsome bird 
in the collection, but unfortunately one of them is without a 
head. Along with Grandala celicolor it is found at a higher 
altitude than any other species. It is especially fond of the 
root of a bulbous plant called pey-mon (Fritillaria roylii), 
which it digs out of the ground on the rocky moors near the 
limit of perpetual snow, about 16,000 feet above the sea-level. 
They roost on the stunted rhododendrons, or descend to the 
pines. 
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)— Pucrasia XANTHOSPILA. 

There is an example of this species in the collection, but 
from the abraded condition of its wings and tail it seems to have 
been a cage-bird. It was brought in by a Thibetan to the 
camp, 13,000 feet above sea-level, but Mr. Pratt did not meet 
with it alive. 
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| THAUMALEA AMHERSTI&. . 

There are two male Lady Amherst’s Pheasants in the col- | 
lection. These handsome birds live amongst the bamboosin  ~ 
the open spaces in the forests from 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
above the sea. Below the Ichang Gorge this species is re- 
placed by the Golden Pheasant (Thaumalea picta). 


PHASIANUS DECOLLATUS. 

Of all the true Pheasants this is perhaps the rarest in 
collections, but in Ta-chien-lu it is the commonest. Mr, 
Pratt has brought home two examples, but unfortunately they 
are to all appearance not quite thoroughbred. A few of the 
feathers on the hind neck are crossed by a terminal or sub- 
terminal white band. The type in the Swinhoe collection 
does not show any trace of white on the neck, but in typical 
examples of Phasianus torquatus there is a broad band of 
white completely round the neck, which is broadest on the 
fore. neck. 

Below the Ichang Gorge, Phasianus torquatus is common, 
but above its place is taken by P. decollatus. The latter 
frequents the grassy slopes on the spurs of the mountains up 
to 9000 feet. In confinement Mr. Pratt observed that it 
always roosts on the ground. In is found in the brushwood, 
but avoids the forests. j 


-- Lerwa NIVICOLA. : 

There is an example of this species in the collection. It ; 
has generally been supposed to live on the heathy moors 
near the limit of perpetual snow, but Mr. Pratt found itin 
the forest not more than 5000 feet above the sea. When put 
up in the open it made for the forest and sought shelter under 
the rhododendrons. 
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 IPHAGINIS GEOFFROYI. 

There are a pair of these birds in the collection. Mr. Pratt 
procured a clutch of seven eggs from a nest on the ground 
under the brushwood in the forest, 13,500 feet above the sea. 
It is a very common bird, and alights and probably roosts in 
the pine-trees. The eggs vary in size from 2-05 inches by 1°3 
to 1°85 by 1°32 inch; in colour they resemble handsome 
eggs of Tetrao tetriz. 


XXXIV.—On British Fossil Birds. By R. Lyprxxer, B.A. 


Owine to the absence in the British Isles of strata corre- 
sponding to the freshwater Miocene beds of France in Gers, 
Aller, and the Auvergne, in which well-preserved bird-re- 
mains are of such common occurrence, the list of fossil birds 
found in this country is comparatively small. The total num- 
ber of species recorded, indeed, is only slightly over 60; and 
since some 45 of these belong to existing species, of which the 
remains are found in caverns, the fens, and other superficial 
deposits, the list of extinct forms sufficiently well described 
to be admitted as valid ones falls short of 20. It must not, 
however, on this account be presumed that the subject of 
British Fossil Birds is one of only slight imterest or 1m- 
portance. Indeed, the very reverse of this is the case, for 
while the existing species the remains of which occur in the 
superficial deposits afford some interesting information in 
regard to geographical distribution, the extinct species found 
in the London Clay belong either to types totally unknown 
elsewhere, or represented abroad by kindred but distinct 
genera. Again, the little that is yet known of the extinct 
birds of the Upper Eocene beds of Hordwell, in Hampshire, 
indicates that we have there an avian fauna which contains 
types at present unknown in the corresponding strata of the 
Paris basin. Unfortunately the bird-remains from these 
Hordwell beds are comparatively rare, are frequently very 
imperfect, and are distributed through several museums, so 
that the means of comparison and the consequent determi- 
SER. VI.—VOL, III. 2D 
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nation of the affinities of their owners are matters of some 
difficulty. There is moreover, doubtless, much to be done 
in collecting bird-bones from these deposits, and also im re- 
cording where specimens already collected are preserved ; 
and one of the results of the present article may be to direct 
attention to these points. 

Since so few ornithologists have that intimate acquaintance 
with those minute osteological differences in birds which are 
essential for the determination of fossil specimens, it is some- 
what difficult to write an article on the subject of fossil 
birds, which shall not be, on the one hand, an elementary 
treatise on avian osteology, or, on the other, burdened with 
technical expressions and terms, the meaning of which will 
be found difficult to comprehend. Bearing in mind this 
difficulty, it has been thought best to avoid osteological 
descriptions as much as possible—merely pointing out, when 
required, some of the more striking features by which 
particular bones of certain groups may be recognized. While 
on this subject, attention may, however, be directed to the 
imperfection of all collections of avian osteology, the best 
of them only having skeletons of a certain number of species 
of a larger or smaller number of genera. This deficiency— 
which is especially noticeable in the Anseres—renders it 
absolutely impossible to determine specifically a considerable 
number of bird-bones obtained from the British Pleistocene 
deposits; and this impossibility will continue until our 
national collection obtains skeletons of all the larger birds, 
not only of the British Isles, but also of the greater part of 
the Palearctic region. 

A further difficulty in the study of fossil birds should not 
be passed over without a brief notice, This. difficulty lies in 
the circumstance that the osteological differences by which 
the “ long-bones” of most of the groups of existing birds 
are separated from one another are so slight and trivial that 
when we come to extinct genera it is frequently well-nigh 
impossible to determine how much value we should attach to 
the differences we may observe in these bones, in regard to 
the affinities of their owners to existing types. 
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In the present survey of our knowledge of British Fossil 
Birds it will be convenient to take them in their geological 
sequence, commencing with the superficial deposits, and 
ending with the Cambridge Greensand—the lowest English 
horizon from which bird-remains have yet been obtained. 
References to genera and species hitherto described will be 
found in Woodward and Sherborn’s ‘ Catalogue of British 
Fossil Vertebrata,’ and in the writer’s ‘Catalogue of Fossil 
Birds in the British Museum.’ 


I. Breps orf THE SUPERFICIAL DEpost!ts. 


Under this heading we may include all the fossiliferous 
deposits down to the Norwich Crag, which is of uppermost 
Pliocene age ; the so-called Forest-bed, which some autho- 
rities refer to the Pleistocene, and others te the Pliocene, 
being included in the present section. The deposits thus 
included comprise the fens of Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, 
&c., some portions of which probably belong to the historic 
period, while the lower beds are doubtless prehistoric, and still 
older ones of Pleistocene age. The turbaries of Waltham- 
stow, Essex, which have furnished remains of Red Deer and 
other Mammals not now found in that district, apparently 
indicate a horizon not far removed from that of some portion 
of the fen-deposits. Then, again, we have the numerous 
cavern-deposits, where bird-remains are found in association 
with those of the Mammoth, Woolly Rhinoceros, and Cave- 
Hyzna; alsothe brick-earths of the Thames Valley at Grays, 
Ilford, and elsewhere, where the same Mammals also occur. 
At various places on the coast of Norfolk, such as Palling 
and Mundesley, there occur superficial deposits yielding 
bird-remains, some of which should probably be referred to 
the recent, and others to the upper part of the Pleistocene 
period ; the above-mentioned Forest-bed being on a lower 
horizon. 

So far as can be determined, with one exception, all the 
remains of birds obtained from the deposits mentioned above 
appear to be referable to existing species. When, however, 
we bear in mind the slight differences between the bones of 
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many existing species of birds, and also recollect that many 
of the Mammals of the Pleistocene period are extinct, the 
suggestion arises that if these fossil birds were before us m 
their flesh and feathers some of them would present dif- 
ferences from their living representatives which might entitle 
them to rank as distinct species. Still, however probable 
this idea may be, our only course is to take the evidence as 
it is presented to us; and this is to the effect that no dif- 
ferences of specific value can be detected between the bones 
of the British Pleistocene birds and those of the present 
day. 

In treating of the birds of the superficial deposits (and 
likewise when we come to those of the older horizons) it will 
be convenient to consider them in natural sequence under 
their respective groups. 

Passeres.—The list of fossil Passerines is very short, and 
presents nothing interesting from a distributional point of 
view. An ulna of a small bird from the celebrated cave of 
Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, figured in Buckland’s ‘ Reliquize 
Diluviane,’ has been referred to the Lark (Alauda arvensis) ; 
but it may be questioned whether such a specimen is suf- 
ficient to admit of the determination of the genus and species, 
and, in any case, there is no definite information as to the 
horizon from which it was obtained.. From a cave at 
Knockninny, in Ireland, the Rev. Professor Haughton re- 
cords a skull of the Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). The three 
remaining species all belong to the Corvide. Of these, 
several bones of the Raven (Corvus corax) have been ob- 
tained from a cave at Shandon, near Dungarvan, Co. Water- 
ford, Ireland; but whether they came from the same horizon 
as the one yielding teeth and bones of the Mammoth does 
not appear certain. An ulna of the same species from Kirk- 
dale cave is figured by Buckland in the work already cited ; 
while a femur referred to the same bird has been mentioned 
by Mr. J. A. Smith as having been obtained from superficial 
deposits in Linlithgowshire. The bones of the Raven, it 
may be observed, are easily distinguished from those of all 
other Passerines by their superior size; but agree with those 
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of other members of that group in their general characters. 
Thus the coracoid may be recognized by its length and 
slenderness, the small subclavicular process, without a per- 
foration at its base, and the descending hook-lke process 
from the head. The humerus is a very characteristic bone, 
having a forked ectepicondylar tuberosity at its lower end 
near the radial condyle, and a minute tubercle on the middle 
of the palmar surface of the same, just above the condyles. 
The tibia may be recognized by the width of the gorge sepa- 
rating the equal-sized and everted condyles on the anterior 
surface of the lower extremity, in the middle of which is a 
small depression for the attachment of the articular ligament. 

Part of a smaller tibia presenting the above characters from 
the superficial deposits of Palling, Norfolk, belongs to the 
Crow (C. corone=C. cornix) ; whilst the former existence of 
the Chough (Pyrrhocorax graculus) in Yorkshire is proved 
by an ulna from Kirkdale cave preserved in the British 
Museum. Of late years the nearest localities to Yorkshire 
where the Chough has been recorded are the neighbouring 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Striges.—The leg-bones of the Owls are so easily recog- 
nized that there is no possibility of confounding them with 
those of any other birds except Pandion among the Acci- 
pitres. Thus the tibia is peculiar among European birds in 
having no bony bridge over the grooves for the extensor 
tendons on the anterior surface of the lower end. Agam, 
the tarso-metatarsus is comparatively short and wide, with 
the lower part of the front of the shaft convex, and a deep 
depression on the upper part of the same; the hinder sur- 
face beg deeply channelled, and the three distal condyles 
reaching to nearly the same level, aud arranged in an arch. 
In the tarso-metatarsus of all the larger species there is (as 
in Pandion) a bony bridge over the inner half of the large 
superior depression on the front surface. The only two Owls 
hitherto recorded from British strata are the Eagle Owl and 
the Snowy Owl. The Eagle Owl (Budo ignavus), now so 
rare in England, is represented by an incomplete tarso-meta- 
tarsus from the Norfolk Forest-bed; this bone being com- 
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paratively long in Bubo. In the Snowy Owl (Nyctea scan- 
diaca) the tarso-metatarsus is much shorter. An entire 
specimen of this very characteristic bone has been obtained 
from Kent’s Hole cavern, near Torquay, and is preserved in 
the British Museum. A living example of this bird has 
once been recorded from Devonshire ; but the occurrence of 
its remains in the caverns of France shows that the southern 
limits of its normal range were formerly much lower than is 
now the case. 

Accipitres.—In the Old World Accipitres, exclusive of the 
Owl-like Pandion, the tarso-metatarsus differs from that of 
the Striges by the flatter plane in which the distal condyles 
are placed ; and also by the absence of the bony bridge over 
the outer part of the depression at the upper end of the 
front surface. The tibia likewise differs in the marked 
flattening of the lower end, and in the presence of a bony 
bridge over the groove on the anterior face of the same, the 
front surfaces of the lower condyles being but very slightly 
prominent. The Pleistocene representatives of this group 
are three or four in number. The largest of these is repre-~ 
sented by a terminal claw of the first or second digit of the 
foot obtained by Colonel Wood from a cave at Gower, in 
Glamorganshire, and presented by him to the British Museum. 
This specimen was obtained in company with remains of 
extinct mammals, and appears to have belonged either to the 
Golden Eagle (Aguila chrysaétus) or to an equally large 
species. The superficial deposits of Walthamstow, Essex, 
have yielded the left tibia of a species of Haliaétus, which, 
while differmg in several respects from the corresponding 
bone of the European White-tailed Eagle (H. albicilla), 
comes so close to that of H. pelagicus, of Siberia, as to 
indicate that it belongs either to that or to a closely 
related species. Assuming this reference to be correct, it 
would appear to be a more marked instance of the south- 
ward extension in Pleistocene times of northern species than 
the one already alluded to under the head of the Snowy 
Owl. From a cave at Berry Head, near: Torbay, Sir R. 
Owen, on page 558 of his ‘ British Fossil Mammals and 
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Birds,’ mentions bones of an Accipitrine rather larger than 
the Peregrine Falcon; nothing is, however, known as to 
what has become of these specimens, and nothing can, there- 
fore, be predicated as to the species to which they belonged, 
although it is quite possible that they should be referred to 
the Buzzard. Satisfactory evidence of the existence of the 
last-named species (Buteo vulgaris) in the Pleistocene of 
Devonshire is afforded by three specimens in the British 
Museum from Brixham cave, near Torquay. One of these 
specimens is an imperfect sacrwm aud pelvis, which exhibits 
the sudden deflection of the hinder part of the ilia so cha- 
racteristic of the Accipitres. 

Steganopodes.—In this group the most remarkable feature 
in relation to the British superficial deposits is the occur- 
rence of a species of Pelican in the Norfolk fens, as shown 
by an imperfect immature humerus in the Woodwardian 
Museum at Cambridge. Pelicans, it need scarcely be said, 
are unknown to the existing British fauna, the few individuals 
that have reached our shores having been blown thither. 
This explanation, as M. Milne-Edwards remarks in his 
classic work on fossil birds, will, however, not serve in the 
ease of the Norfolk Pelican, since the humerus by which it 
‘is known indicates a bird too young to have performed such 
a long flight. We are, therefore, compelled to regard this 
Pelican as indigenous to England, and since the humerus in 
question is larger than that of Pelecanus onocrotalus, and 
when adult would have attained still more considerable di- 
mensions, there is a possibility that it indicates a peculiar 
species*, 

Few bird-bones are more characteristic than the coracoid 
of the genus Phalacrocorax, in which the shaft is very slender, 
the subclavicular process approximated to the head, the in- 
termuscular ridge on the anterior surface very pronounced, 
and the sternal extremity with a distinctive “ tenon-and- 
mortise ” articulation. A coracoid of this description from 
the Pleistocene brick-earth deposits of Grays, in Essex, is 

* For a description of the type specimen see A. Newton, Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1868, p. 2, and 1871, p. 702. 
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preserved in the British Museum, and, since it is indistin- 
guishable from the correspondmg bone of the Common Cor- 
morant (P. carbo), has been referred by M. Milne-Edwards 
to that species. The proximal extremity of a coracoid from 
the Norfolk Forest-bed is considered by Mr. E. T. Newton as 
sufficient evidence of the existence of the Cormorant at that 
still earlier epoch. Remains of the Cormorant are also re- 
corded by Mr. S. Laimg from “ kitchen-middens ” in Caith- 
ness, which have likewise yielded bones of the Shag (P. gra- 
culus) and of the Gannet (Sula bassana). 

Herodiones.—The only remains of this group from British 
superficial deposits are a few bones of the Bittern (Botaurus 
stellaris) from the Cambridgeshire fens, figured in the great 
work of M. Milne-Edwards. Among these are a humerus 
and a tarso-metatarsus; the former of which exhibits the 
characteristic slenderness and slight expansion of its 
extremities distinctive of the Ardeide; while the latter, 
besides exhibiting the comparatively long and slender shaft, 
large proximal talon, and the disposition of the three distal 
trochlez on nearly the same horizontal line, which are cha- 
racteristic of the Heron family, also shows the relative 
shortness and stoutness by which the metatarsus of the 
Bittern differs from that of the Heron. The Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk fens were among the last strongholds of the 
Bittern im this country. 

Anseres.—As might have been expected from their habits, 
bones of Anseres are among the commonest bird-remains 
found in the British superficial deposits; but from the lack 
of a sufficiency of recent skeletons in our museums for eom- 
parison, to which allusion has already been made, many of 
these specimens cannot be specifically—-or even generically 
—determined ; while in other cases some of the determma- 
tions which have been made must be regarded as more or 
less provisional. The bones of Anseres are generally easily 
recognized; this being especially the case with regard to the 
tarso-metatarsus, tibia, humerus, and coracoid, which are 
some of those most commonly met with. The most charac- 
teristic features of the tarso-metatarsus are.its shortness and 
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stoutness, the nearly cylindrical middle region of the shaft, 
the absence of any groove down the back of the latter, the 
closed tubes perforating the hinder part of the proximal ex- 
tremity, and the reflection of the small and short second or 
inner distal trochlea. The inflection of its distal extremity, 
in which the bony bridge over the extensor groove is deeply 
sunk and has no tubercle, alone suffices to distinguish the 
tibia ; although the somewhat longer and more slender tibia 
of the Coot (Fulica) presents an approximation to the same 
form. The comparatively long and slender humerus may 
generally be recognized by the very large size of the aperture 
of the pneumatic foramen at its proximal extremity ; while the 
coracoid is equally slender, and sufficiently characterized by 
the slightness of its articulation with the sternum, the high 
position and crotchet-like form of the subclavicular process, 
and the abrupt truncation of the lower part of the posterior 
border. 

Among the Geese, or Anserine, remains of the Grey Lag 
Goose (Anser cinereus),—now so rare in this country, and 
only breeding on a few Scottish lakes, although formerly abun- 
dant in the eastern counties,—have been obtained from the 
fens of Cambridge and Norfolk, as well as from river-deposits 
hear Salisbury ; while some bones in the British Museum 
from the Pleistocene brick-earth of Grays are probably like- 
wise referable to this species. To the somewhat smaller 
Bean Goose (A. segetum), which, although never breeding 
in the British Isles, is very abundant during the winter in 
Ireland, have been referred provisionally certain bones from 
Shandon cave, Co. Waterford; while several bones in the 
British Museum from Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, cannot be 
distinguished from corresponding recent bones. Remains of 
Geese from the brick-earths of Ilford and Grays, which have 
not been specifically determined, are rather larger than the 
corresponding bones of the recent skeleton of a Bean Goose 
with which they were compared. Mr. E. T. Newton also 
refers to an undetermined Goose a metacarpus from the Nor- 
folk Forest-bed. On the Continent we have evidence of a 
species of Anser from the Upper Miocene of Giningen, on 
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the borders of Baden and Switzerland, as well as from the 
Lower Miocene of Allier, so that the genus is comparatively 
an old one. In the allied genus Bernicla, the humerus may 
be distinguished from that of Anser by the sudden rise of the 
delto-pectoral crest from the shaft ; while the coracoid is more 
slender and has a larger pneumatic foramen. Coracoids pre- 
senting these characters from the Shandon cave, Co. Water- 
ford, have been provisionally referred to the Barnacle Goose 
(B. leucopsis), but it is by no means certain that they do not 
belong to the commoner Brent Goose (B. brenta), to which 
species have been tentatively assigned a radius from Walt- 
hamstow, and a coracoid from Kirkdale cave. 

Among the Swans (Cygnine) remains indistinguishable 
from those of the Hooper (Cygnus musicus) have been ob- 
tained from the brick-earths of Ilford and Grays, and also 
from superficial deposits at Dungarvan, Co. Waterford, 
Ireland, while M. Milne-Edwards records others from the 
fens of Cambridgeshire. A series of bones from Southery 
fen, Norfolk, preserved in the British Museum, may belong 
either to a female of this species, or to the somewhat smaller 
Polish Swan (C. immutadilis). To the still smaller Bewick’s 
Swan (C. bewicki) have been provisionally assigned some 
bones from the Shandon cave, Co. Waterford, and also a 
tarso-metatarsus in the British Museum from the peat of 
Monmouthshire. 

Coming to the Ducks or Anatine, we have first to notice 
the occurrence of a species of Tadorna in the Pleistocene of 
Brixham cave, near Torquay, as exemplified by a large series 
of specimens in the British Museum. These bones indicate 
a bird of somewhat larger size than the Ruddy Sheldrake 
(fT. casarca). One of these specimens shows the great 
development of the keel of the sternum, and the square 
shape of the pneumatic foramen leading into this keel, 
by which Tadorna may be distinguished from Anas. Re- 
mains of the Mallard (Anas boscas) are recorded by 
M. Milne-Edwards from the fens of Cambridgeshire, and 
egg-shells from a river-deposit near Salisbury have like- 
wise been referred to this species. Bones of the Common 
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Teal (Querquedula crecca) have also been recognized by 
M. Milne-Edwards among those obtained from the Cam- 
bridgeshire fens. A single coracoid from the Norfolk 
Forest-bed described by Mr. E. T. Newton appears to indicate 
the occurrence of the Shoveller (Spatula clypeata) at that 
epoch ; and another coracoid from Kirkdale cave was stated 
by Dr. Buckland to have belonged to “a small species of 
Duck, resembling the Summer-Duck” of North America. 
Such a statement cannot, however, be taken to justify the 
inclusion of 4/zv sponsa in our Pleistocene fauna. It is un- 
certain whether various bones of Ducks which have not been 
generically determined should be referred to members of the 
present or of the following subfamily. 

All the members of the subfamily Fuliguline are readily 
distinguished from the typical Anatine by the remarkable 
flattening of the upper part of the anterior surface of the 
shaft of the tibia, as well as by certain differences in the 
form of the humerus. A series of bones, including the charac- 
teristic tibia, from the superficial deposits of Bacton, in Nor- 
folk, preserved in the British Museum, appear referable to 
the Pochard (Fuligula ferina). The Eider Duck (Somateria 
mollissima), indigenous in the northern part of the British 
Isles, is known in a fossil state by a skeleton obtained from 
superficial deposits, which may be of Pleistocene age, at 
Stratheden, Scotland. A coracoid from Shandon cave, Co. 
Waterford, has also .been referred to this species, and if 
rightly determined is of considerable interest, the Hider- Duck 
being now an extremely rare visitor to Ireland. Lastly, we 
have a portion of a skull from superficial deposits at Tyrie, 
Scotland, which has been provisionally assigned to the Com- 
mon Scoter (Hidemia nigra). 

Columbe.—The only recorded instances of the occurrence 
of the remains of Pigeons in British Pleistocene deposits are 
two in number. The first is an ulna from Kirkdale cave, 
which was stated by Buckland to indicate a species larger 
than our wild or domestic kinds, and the second a metacar- 
pus of Columba livia from the peat of Monmouthshire. 

Galline.—Most of the bones of the Galline are easily re- 
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cognized, some of the most characteristic bemg the coracoid, 
the humerus, the metacarpus, and the tarso-metatarsus. 
Thus the coracoid is extremely long and narrow, with the 
subclavicular process aborted and its sternal surface short 
and oblique. The short humerus has a very characteristic 
curvature, a small and incurved delto-pectoral crest, and the 
aperture of the pneumatic foramina of moderate size, and 
generally opening on the flat surface of the bone. The meta- 
carpus, except in Numida, the Cracide, and the Turnicide, 
differs from that of all other birds, with the exception of 
certain Passerines, in having a thin flange of bone projecting 
from the stouter to the smaller bar. The stout and mode- 
rately long tarso-metatarsus is somewhat flattened from front 
to back, with two strong ridges on. the hinder surface, a 
single tube at the proximal end, and the second distal trochlea 
rather shorter than the fourth and somewhat reflected. 

In the Tetraonide, evidence of the former existence of the 
Capercaillie in England is afforded by a series of bones dis- 
covered in a cave near Teesdale, Yorkshire, of which an ac- 
count will be found in the last edition of ‘ Yarrell.? The 
writer is also inclined to believe that a coracoid in the British 
Museum from the superficial deposits at Ostend, near Bacton, 
Norfolk, should be referred to a young individual of this 
species. 

The Black Grouse (Tetrao tetrix) is represented by a femur 
from Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, as well as by a humerus in the 
British Museum from the peat of Monmouthshire ; there is 
also a humerus recently recognized by the writer in the 
Dublin Museum, which was obtained from a cave in county 
Waterford. The latter specimen is of especial interest, as 
there is no other record that the Black Grouse was ever in- 
digenous in Ireland. Of not less interest is the former occur- 
rence in that country of the Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus), as 
proved by several bones from the Shandon cave, Co. Water- 
ford. It was originally suggested by Prof. A. Newton, to 
whom they were submitted, that these bones might belong to 
small females of the Red Grouse (Lagopus scoticus), but 
there can be no hesitation in regarding them as referable to 
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‘the Ptarmigan. The former occurrence of this species, 
coupled with the probable contemporaneous existence of the 
Eider Duck in Ireland, points to its Pleistocene avian fauna 
having been of a more northerly type than it is at the pre- 
sent day,—an inference supported by the occurrence of the 
Reindeer and the Mammoth in the Irish cavern-deposits. 
As regards the Phasianide, remains of the Partridge (Perdix 
cinerea) have been obtained from Kirkdale cave. 
Fulicarie.—The only species of this group occurring in 
British deposits is the Common Coot (Fulica atra), remains 
of which were recorded by M. Milne-Edwards from the fens 
of Cambridgeshire, while the writer has recently recognized a 
tibia among a series of bones from the Ballynamintra cave, 
Co. Waterford, preserved in the Dublin Museum. Although 
the leg-bones of the Fulicarie are generally more like 
those of the Gallinze than any other group, there is a tendency 
to an inflection of the lower end of the tibia, which attains 
its maximum in Fulica, but, as already observed, the tibia of 
this genus may be readily distinguished from that of the 
Ducks by its greater relative length and slenderness. 
Alectorides.—According to Yarrell, the recorded instances 
of the occurrence of the Crane (Grus cinerea) in Ireland are 


only four in number, but from the discovery of its remains . 


in the “ kitchen-middens ” of Ballycotton, Co. Cork, we must 
consider that it was formerly indigenous in that country, 
as it certainly was in the English fens. 

Limicole.—The humerus of the Limicolz differs from the 
corresponding bone of all the groups hitherto considered in 
the presence of a distinct ectepicondylar process projecting 
from the outer border of the lower end immediately above the 
radial condyle. It is suggested by Dr. Buckland that a small 
humerus of this type from Kirkdale cave belongs to the 
Snipe (Scolopax gallinago), a reference which may very pro- 
bably be correct. 

Pygopodes.—The Alcide are distinguished from the other 
members of this group by the comparative length of the femur, 
by the absence of a long ankylosed spine-like patella to the 
tibia, and by the comparative shortness and stoutness of the 
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tarso-metatarsus, in which the lateral compression of the 
shaft is but slight, and its second trochlea only moderately 
reflected. In this family remains of the Great Auk (Alcea 
impennis) have been found in superficial deposits in the 
Cleadon Hills, Durham, and likewise at Oronsay and Caith- 
ness, in Scotland, while the “ kitchen-middens ”’ of Caithness 
have also yielded remains of the Razor-bill (4. torda). The 
extreme shortness, width, and strong curvature of the femur 
of the Colymbide, the production of the patella into a long 
spine ankylosed to the tibia, and the excessive lateral com- 
pression of the comparatively long and slender tarso-meta- 
tarsus, in which the small second trochlea is so much reflected 
as to become almost behind the third, suffice to distinguish 
them very widely from the corresponding bones of any other 
birds. In this family remains of the Red-throated Diver 
(Colymbus septentrionalis) have been obtained from Shandon 
cave, Co. Waterford, and also from the river-deposit of 
Mundesley, Norfolk, which is of later age than the Forest- 
bed. Bones of the Crested Grebe (Podiceps cristatus), which 
was formerly abundant in the “ broads ” of Norfolk and the 
fens of Lincolnshire, have been recorded by M. Milne- 
Edwards from the fen-deposits of Cambridgeshire. 


IJ. Brrps oF THE PLIOCENE. 


If we exclude the Norfolk Forest-bed from the Pliocene, 
only two species of birds have been recorded from these de- 
posits in Britain. 

Tubinares.—One of the most unexpected “ finds” in the 
Red Crag of Suffolk was the tarso-metatarsus and one phalan- 
geal of the foot of a species of Albatross (Diomedea). The 
tarso-metatarsus of the Albatross is a very characteristic 
bone, somewhat smaller and relatively more slender than 
that ofa Swan; from which it is distinguished by the more 
equal size of the three distal trochlez, the second of which is 
only slightly shorter than the fourth, and is but little reflected, 
while the foramen between the third and fourth is situated 
much higher up than in the Anseres. Moreover, the front 
surface is distinctly grooved, and there is no closed tube at 
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the upper end. An ulna from the underlying Coralline Crag 
preserved in the Museum of Practical Geology appears to 
belong to the same species. Seeing that no Albatross is now 
found anywhere near the British Isles, it is probable that 
the bones from the Crag indicate a distinct species, for which 
the name of D. anglica has been suggested by the writer. 
Pygopodes. — According to Prof. W. H. Flower, a humerus 
from the Norwich Crag preserved in the Museum at Norwich 
belongs to the Guillemot (Uria troile), colonies of which 
bird existed up to about the middle of this century on the 
neighbouring cliffs of Cromer and Hunstanton. 


III. Brrps or raz Uprer Eocene (OLIGOCENE). 


Before noticing the birds from the Upper Eocene beds of 
Hordwell, Hampshire, it should be observed that an imper- 
fect coracoid of a large bird from the Lower Miocene beds 
of Hempstead, in the same county, preserved in the Wood- 
wardian Museum at Cambridge, has been made the type of 
the genus Ptenornis. The very slight description which has 
been given of this specimen, and the absence of a figure, ren- 
der it, however, impossible to come to any conclusion as to 
its affinities. With one exception, all the bird-remains from 
Hordwell have been referred to extinct genera. 

' Accipitres—Evidence of the existence of an Accipitrine 
bird, but little smaller than the Golden Eagle, is afforded by 
two terminal phalanges of the feet from the Hordwell beds 
preserved in the British Museum. Possibly these specimens 
may prove to belong to an Accipitrine from the correspond- 
ing horizon of the Paris basin described by M. Milne-Edwards 
as Paleohierax gervaisi. 

Steganopodes.—The ulna of a Cormorant is distinguished 
from that of all other birds by the crotchet-like process pro- 
jecting outwards and downwards from the surface for the 
radial condyle of the humerus. The proximal end of an ulna 
somewhat smaller than that of the Cormorant, preserved in 
the British Museum, has a somewhat similar process, and 
thus appears to indicate the occurrence in the Hordwell beds 
of a Cormorant-like bird, for which the name Actiornis 
anglicus has been suggested by the writer. 
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Herodiones.—In this group the family Plataleide appears 
to be represented in the Hordwell beds by a bird allied to the 
Thises, and of the approximate dimensions of the existing Jbis 
rubra, which the writer has proposed to designate Ibidopsis 
hordwelliensis. It is typified by the lower part of a tibia, 
which agrees in all essential characters with the correspond- 
ing bone of Jbis—especially in the absence of a tubercle 
near the bridge over the extensor groove,—but differs in the 
relative width of the anterior gorge between the two condyles. 
The rostrum of a long-billed bird from the same deposits, 
agreeing with that of Jdis in having a lateral groove, but 
deflected only at the tip, probably belongs to this extinct 
genus, and if so well distinguishes it from living Ibises. 

Odontoglosse.—The English Upper Eocene deposits have 
hitherto yielded no remains of true Flamingoes, or of the 
allied but more generalized Palelodus, which are so common 
in the Lower Miocene of the Continent. There is, however, 
undoubted evidence of the occurrence of British Flamingo- 
like birds at the epoch of the Hordwell beds. Thus a humerus 
in the British Museum, measuring somewhat less than five 
inches in length, agrees so closely with the much larger 
humerus of a Flamingo that it scarcely presents characters 
of generic distinction. It is highly probable that this 
specimen should be referred to that imperfectly known genus 
of Flamingo-like birds from the lowest Miocene of France 
described as Heloynis*, in which the general characters are 
those of Phenicopterus, but the legs were proportionately 
shorter. The writer has therefore proposed to designate the 
English bird as Helornis (?) anglicus. Two imperfect speci- — 
mens of the tibia of a Flamingo-like bird from Hordwell 
indicate a considerably larger species, which should, perhaps, 
be likewise referred to Helornis. There is some doubt as to 
the serial position of a still larger Hordwell bird indicated 
by a nearly entire coracoid in the British Museum measuring | 
somewhat more than 24 inches in length. On the whole, 
however, this specimen seems to come nearer to the corre- — 
sponding bone of the Flamingoes than to that of any other 


* Originally incorrectly given as Elornis, 
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group ; and the writer is accordingly inclined to think that 
it may belong to the imperfectly known genus Agnopterus, 
from the corresponding beds of the Paris basin, which appears 
to be more or less closely allied to the Flamingoes, although 
not improbably indicating a distinct family. The upper part 
of a large femur from Hordwell, preserved in the Museum of 
Practical Geology, and remarkable for the great length of its 
neck, agrees in relative size with the coracoid, and may 
therefore have belonged to the same bird, which the author 
has designated Agnopterus (?) hantoniensis. 

Alectorides.—Two very characteristic features occur in the 
osteology of the Cranes. The first is the presence of an 
enormous pneumatic foramen on the inner surface of the 
lower end of the coracoid. The second is the great width 
of the gorge separating the two condyles on the anterior face 
of the lower end of the long tibia, and also the sunken posi- 
tion of the bony bridge over the extensor groove, which 
carries a small tubercle ; moreover, the inner condyle of the 
tibia is placed considerably to the inner side of the corre- 
sponding border of the shaft, while on the opposite border of 
the anterior surface of the lower end there is a distinct 
groove for the tendon of the external peroneus muscle. All 
the characters above mentioned are displayed in the lower 
part of a tibia in the British Museum from Hordwell, indi- 
cating a Crane somewhat smaller than Grus virgo, which the 
writer has proposed to call G. hordwelliensis. A coracoid of a 
much smaller bird in the same collection shows the enormous 
pneumatic foramen characteristic of the Cranes, and in the 
opinion of the writer clearly indicates a small member of 
the family, which may be known as Geranopsis hastingsie. 

Pygopodes.—A small coracoid from Hordwell in the 
British Museum shows the peculiar crotchet-like process 
projecting from the upper part of the hinder border of the 
lower extremity characteristic of the Colymbide; and the 
writer has accordingly referred the owner of this bone to the 
genus Colymboides, founded upon the evidence of other 
remains from the Lower Miocene of France, with the affix of 
C. anglicus. 

SER. VI.—VOL. III. 2E 
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Finally, nothing can at present be said as to the affinities 
of the upper part of a tibia from Hordwell in the Wood- 
wardian Museum at Cambridge, briefly described, without a 
figure, as Macrornis tanaupus. Mention must also be made 
here of a tarso-metatarsus from Hordwell, noticed on p. 557 
of Owen’s ‘ British Fossil Mammals and Birds.” This 
specimen was formerly in the collection of Mr. J. W. Flower, 
but was subsequently transferred to the Museum at Oxford. 
There, however, according to information kindly supplied to 
the writer by Prof. A. H. Green, it cannot now be found, 
although it may be stowed away in certain cases not yet 
unpacked. According to Sir R. Owen, this bone closely 
resembles a tarso-metatarsus from the Paris basin figured in 
Cuvier’s ‘Ossemens Fossiles,’ vol. iii. pl. Ixxii. fig. 2; and it 
doubtless indicates a species different from any of those 
noticed above from the Hordwell beds. 


IV. Brrps or tHE Lower Eocene. 


A long gap occurs between the horizon of the Hordwell 
beds and that of the London Clay, which is the next deposit 
in descending order where bird-remains are met with. Here, 
as might be supposed, not only are all the genera extinct, 
but many of them depart very widely from existing types, 
and at least some of them indicate extinct families ; although 
all the Carinate genera appear referable to existing ordinal 
groups. It is in the Lower Eocene that in Europe we first 
meet with remains of birds that may apparently be referred to 
the Ratitze. The majority of the Lower Hocene bird-remains 
have been obtained from the Isle of Sheppey ; but unfortu- 
nately, both here and elsewhere, they generally consist of 
isolated bones (which are frequently imperfect), so that there 
is im many cases a certain amount of difficulty and uncer- 
tainty in determining the number of species we have to deal 
with. 


Accipitres——The earliest evidence of the occurrence of | 


remains of birds from the London Clay was afforded hy a 


specimen from Sheppey which came into the possession of — 


John Hunter before the year 1793, and is now in the Museum 
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of the Royal College of Surgeons. This specimen, which 
was described and figured in Owen’s ‘ British Fossil Mammals 
and Birds,’ under the name of Lithornis vulturinus, comprises 
the mutilated sternum, coracoids, a vertebra, portions of the 
femur and tibia, and some other imperfect bones. Relying 
chiefly on the characters of the sternum, which must have 
belonged to a bird with this part of the skeleton either 
entire or having only shallow notches on its distal border, 
Sir R. Owen came to the conclusion that the specimen indi- 
cated a small Accipitrine bird more nearly allied to the 
American Cathartide than to any other existing type. It 
indicates a bird of the approximate size of the Peregrine 
Falcon (Falco peregrinus) ; but the shaft of the coracoid is 
proportionately much narrower, and the femur smaller and 
weaker than in any living Accipitrine genus. The present 
writer cannot find any especial approximation to these pecu- 
harities in the skeleton of the Cathartide, the Sparrow-Hawk 
coming nearer in the former, and the Kites (Circus) in the 
latter respect. As tending to confirm the conclusion that 
Lithornis is truly an <Accipitrine, important evidence is 
afforded by a pelvis and sacrum from Sheppey presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole. This speci- 
men, which agrees in relative size with the typical sternum, 
shows the marked deflection of the dorsal aspect of the hinder 
part of the ilia, which is such a marked peculiarity of the 
Accipitres, and is found in no other living birds. The 
British Museum also possesses an imperfect sternum, asso- 
ciated with some other broken bones, which appears referable 
to this species. 

So far, therefore, as the available evidence goes, it points 
to the conclusion that Lithornis is the earliest known repre- 
sentative of the Accipitres, although it is probable that it 
cannot be included in any of the existing families. It is, 
however, much to be wished that we could obtain a specimen 
of the tarso-metatarsus, which would set the question at rest ; 
and it is only fair to observe that if, as appears to be the 
case, Lithornis was comparatively common in the old Sheppey 
area, this circumstance is somewhat against its Accipitrine 
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nature, since the fossil remains of raptorial birds are in most 
cases relatively much more rare than those of other groups. 

Steganopodes.—In the year 1857, the late M. Edouard 
Lartet described the humerus of a large bird, remarkable for 
its extraordinary length, which had been obtained from the 
Miocene of France, under the name of Pelagornis miocenus. 
This extraordinary bone, which is considerably longer than 
the humerus of the Albatross (Diomedea exulans), was re- 
garded by its original describer as indicating a bird allied to 
the group containing the Albatrosses. M.A. Milne-Edwards, 
however, by whom the specimen was subsequently described 
and figured, pointed out that it differed in toto from the 
humerus of the Albatross, as was especially shown by the 
relatively small expansion of its proximal extremity, the 
slight development of the delto-pectoral crest, and, above all, 
by the absence of the ectepicondylar process on the radial 
side of the distal extremity, the presence of which is so 
characteristic of this bone in all the Tubinares and their 
allies. Moreover, since in all the features in which the 
humerus of Pelagornis differed from the corresponding bone 
of Diomedea, it resembled that of the Gannet (Sula), M. 
Milne-Edwards came to the conclusion that it certainly indi- 
cated a genus of Steganopodes more or less closely allied to 
the Gannet. Indeed, this humerus, in spite of its enormous 
length, evidently indicated a bird of comparatively weak 
flight ; and M. Milne-Edwards therefore felt himself justified 
in saying that “it is probable that Pelagornis was a bird of 
massive proportions, and much better adapted for swimming 
than for flight,”” and concludes that its tarso-metatarsus must 
have been as relatively short as in the Gannet. 

With the exception of another humerus subsequently found, 
nothing more, so far as the writer is aware, is known of 
Pelagornis. In the year 1877, however, Mr. Shrubsole 
submitted to Sir R. Owen two associated broken bones of a 
large bird from the London Clay of Sheppey, which were 
described by the Professor in the ‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ 


for the following year under the name of <Argillornis longi- — 
pennis. These broken bones proved to be portions of the 
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two humeri of a bird which was recognized by their describer 
as closely allied to the French Pelagornis. Although he 
quotes M. Milne-Edwards’s figure of the type of the latter, 
Sir R. Owen totally ignores the observations of that zoolo- 
gist as to the Steganopodous affinities of Pelagornis, and 
proceeds to compare Argillornis with Diomedea, in conse- 
quence of which he misinterprets some of the features of the 
humerus in his figures. From an examination of these 
humeri (which are now in the British Museum) the present 
writer is convinced, not only of their close affinity with 
Pelagornis, but also of their relationship to Sula. It is, 
indeed, at first sight somewhat difficult to point out how the 
type of humerus in Argillornis can be generically distin- 
guished from that of Pelagornis; although, from the cha- 
racters of the undermentioned ulna, it is probable that the 
one differed from the other in the presence of a distinct ole- 
cranal fossa. A fragment of the shaft of a similar humerus 
had been previously described in 1854 by the late Dr. Bower- 
bank as Lithornis emuinus; the generic name is, however, 
preoccupied by the above-mentioned Accipitrine genus, and 
since the specific one is inapplicable to a short-legged volant 
bird it has been rejected in favour of the Owenian term. In 
1866 Prof. H. G. Seeley, when describing a somewhat similar 
fragment of bone, which he identified with the so-called 
Lithornis emuinus, proposed to replace the name Lithornis by 
Megalornis, but the latter term had been employed in 1840 
by Dr. Gray in a different sense. The fragment of bone in 
question was regarded by its describer as part of the tibia of a 
Ratite bird; but Sir R. Owen pointed out a serious objection 
to this view, and it is probable that the specimen is really part 
of the distal extremity of the left humerus of Argillornis. 
The British Museum possesses part of the proximal extre- 
mity of a left ulna from Sheppey, which from its size and 
general character is evidently referable to the genus under 
consideration. This bone, which has a_ well-developed 
olecranon, closely resembles the ulna of the Gannet, and is 
utterly unlike that of the Albatross; it may, however, be 
generically distinguished from that of Sula by the absence 
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of the large pneumatic foramen which is so conspicuous on 
the anterior surface of the proximal extremity of the latter. 
In this respect the fossil agrees with the ulna of the Cormo- 
rants (Phalacrocoraz), although it differs in other points. 

One other specimen which has been referred to Argillornis 
must not be passed over without special mention. This spe- 
cimen is an imperfect cranium from Sheppey, now in the 
British Museum, which was described and figured by Sir R. 
Owen in the 36th volume of the ‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ 
From its somewhat small relative size as compared with the 
type humeri, this specimen may have belonged to a female 
bird, or may possibly indicate another species of the same 
genus. In describing this important specimen, the Professor, 
probably led away by his previous views as to the affinities 
of the humeri, compares it with Diomedea. It is, however, 
at once distinguished from the skulls of all the Tubinares by 
the presence of the distinct transverse hinge-joint between 
the frontals and the rostrum characteristic of the Stegano- 
podes, and likewise by the absence of those deep supraorbital 
grooves which are so conspicuous in the skull of the Alba- 
tross. Now the presence of such a transverse hinge, coupled 
with the absence of supraorbital grooves, is one of the most 
characteristic features of the skull of the Steganopodes; and 
when we add to this that the general contour of the specimen 
(allowing for the effects of crush) is very similar to that of 
the skull of Sula, while the lateral groove formed by the 
junction of the two elements of the horny sheath of the 
rostrum has precisely the same position in the two genera, 
we shall have no reasonable doubt in concluding that the 
fossil skull indicates a Steganopodous bird. Further evidence 
to the same effect is afforded by the depression of the ex- 
ternal surfaces of the lachrymals, and by the position and 
contour of the aperture of the posterior nares. 

It is accordingly apparent that both the humerus on which 
the genus Argillornis was established, and the skull probably 
referable to the same genus, indicate Steganopodous birds, 
of which the nearest existing allies are the Gannets. And it 
may be added that this interpretation of the affinities of these 
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specimens is much more in harmony with the estuarine con- 
ditions which, from other lines of evidence, are inferred to 
have prevailed in Sheppey during the early Eocene epoch, 
than the view that these extinct birds were allied to such a 
purely pelagic type as the Albatross. 

Another bird from the Sheppey Eocene seems to come 
nearer to the existing Steganopodes than to any other living 
forms, although clearly indicating a peculiar family. This 
is the Odontopteryx toliapica of Owen, founded upon the 
imperfect hinder portion of a skull described in the ‘ Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soe.’ for 1873. This skull, which is somewhat 
larger than that of the Common Gannet, differs from that of 
all other known birds in having the oral margins of both 
upper and lower jaws armed with a number of pointed serra- 
tions, some of which were larger than the others. In this 
respect it agrees exactly with certain Indian Chelonians, of 
the genera Hardella and Batagur; and it is evident that the 
horny covering of the jaws must have had serrations fitting 
on to those of the underlying bones, as is the case in the 
Chelonians referred to. Certain existing members of the 
Steganopodes, such as the Frigate-bird (Tachypetes) and the 
Gannet (Sula), approximate to Odontopteryx in having small 
serrations on the horny margins of the jaws, but these serra- 
tions are directed backwards instead of forwards. More im- 
portant evidence of affinity is afforded by the deep grooves 
which occur on the jaws of the fossil, and show that their 
horny sheaths were composed of several distinct pieces, as is 
the case in Tachypetes and Sula. The fossil genus was re- 
garded by its describer as allied to the Anseres, and the 
mandible was accordingly restored with a large recurved 
postarticular process. But the skull differs from that of 
all the Anseres in the shape of the quadrate, in which the 
posterior surface is broad, and emarginate externally, while 
the cup for the head of the quadrato-jugal is directed imme- 
diately outwards.. Moreover, the depressed general contour 
of the cranium, and apparently also the form of the lachry- 
mals, are of the general type obtaining in the Steganopodes. 
The fossil skull differs, however, from all the existing 
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members of that group in haying no distinct temporal fosse. 
In addition to the skull, the British Museum possesses the 
proximal extremity of a left ulna, which may very probably 
be referred to the present species, although, perhaps, not to 
the same sex as the skull. This bone is very similar to the 
larger ulna of Argillornis, and, if rightly referred to Odonto- 
pteryx, clearly points to the Steganopodous affinities of that 
genus. The proximal portion of a tarso-metatarsus from 
Sheppey, recently presented to the national collection by Mr. 
W. H. Shrubsole, may likewise be provisionally assigned to 
Odontopteryx, and, so far as its condition permits of forming 
a judgment, appears to be of a Steganopodous type. It is 
probable, however, that this tarso-metatarsus differed from 
the corresponding bone of the existing representatives of the 
group in the much smaller development of its talon (hypo- 
tarsus)—a feature which appears to be characteristic of 
many of the earlier birds. 

Herodiones.—The Herons and their allies present the 
peculiar feature of the extensive overlapping of the distal 
extremities of the two coracoids, the grooves in the sternum 
for their reception likewise overlapping one another in a 
similar manner. There is, indeed, a somewhat similar over- 
lapping of the coracoids in the Flamingoes (Phenicopterus), 
but in that genus the keel of the sternum is given off at a 
lower level than in the Herons. Some of the characteristic 
features of the tarso-metatarsus of the Herons have been 
mentioned when treating of the birds of the superficial de- 
posits. 

During the excavation of the tunnel of the North-Western 
(then London and Birmingham) Railway through the London 
Clay of Primrose Hill, there was discovered the sternum of 
a bird of about the size of the Purple Heron, which presents 
the overlapping of the coracoidal grooves and the relative 
high position of the keel characteristic of the existing Herons. 
This specimen, now in the British Museum, was described 
and figured in Owen’s ‘ British Fossil Mammals and Birds’ 
without any name; since, however, it clearly imdicates a 
distinct genus, the writer has proposed to designate the bird to 
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which it belonged as Proherodius oweni. Quite recently the 
writer has had submitted to his notice the almost entire 
right tarso-metatarsus of a bird obtained from the London 
Clay near St. James’s Park by Mr. W. J. S. Abbott, of 
3 St. Peter’s Road, Tufnell Park, N.W., which there is every 
reason to believe is referable to Proherodius. This bone, 
which agrees in relative size with the typical sternum, has 
unfortunately lost the middle and outer trochlexe from the 
distal extremity, although sufficient of their points of attach- 
ment remains to indicate their general proportions and rela- 
tions. Now the general characters of this specimen are so 
essentially those of the modern Herons that the presumption 
is so strong as to amount almost to a certainty that it 
belonged to the bird primarily indicated by the sternum. 
In certain minor points, however, such as the inequality in 
the length of its three distal trochlez, and the slight deve- 
lopment of its proximal talon (in which there is no closed 
tube for the passage of tendons), this bone differs from the 
tarso-metatarsus of all existing Ardeide, and thus clearly 
shows that its owner belonged to a distinct family. - The 
characters in which it differs from the Ardeide seem, how- 
ever, to be generalized ones—this being certainly the case 
with the simple talon, and probably also with the inequality 
in the length of the trochlee ; and we may therefore fairly 
presume that we have in Proherodius the ancestral gene- 
ralized type of the modern Herons. 

Gavie.—The last of the Carinate birds from the London 
Clay to which a separate name has been assigned is typically 
known by the hinder part of a cranium from Sheppey, which 
has long been in the British Museum, and was figured in 
1838 by the late Mr. Konig under the name of Larus tolia- 
picus. In redescribing the specimen in his ‘ British Fossil 
Mammals and Birds,’ Sir R. Owen came, however, to the 
conclusion that the owner of this skull had no sort of affinity 
to the Gavi, but was more nearly allied to the Kingfishers, 
and the new generic name Halcyornis was accordingly 
suggested. Now, although there is no question as to the 
generic distinctness of Halcyornis from Larus and its modern 
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allies, it appears to the present writer, after careful exami- 
nation, that the original determination of Mr. Konig was 
much more nearly correct than the one subsequently ad- 
vanced, and that the genus should probably find a place near 
the Laride. The whole form of the skull is, indeed, essen- 
tially Laroid, and quite unlike that of the Kingfishers; and, 
although Sir R. Owen was right in referring to the absence 
of distinct supraorbital grooves, yet, as there are traces of 
such grooves, we cannot on this account remove the genus 
from the Gaviz, more especially as we might well expect to 
find these grooves less developed in an early ancestral type. 
Moreover, while a Kingfisher would not be the kind of bird 
whose remains we should expect to meet with in the Sheppey 
deposits, we should naturally look therein for the bones of 
Gulls. That Gulls did occur in those beds is proved by the 
distal extremity of a humerus in the British Museum, which 
exhibits the deep depression on the palmar aspect of that 
part of the bone, and also the point of attachment of the 
ectepicondylar process ; both of which structural features are 
absolutely characteristic of the Larine humerus. And since 
there is the further probability that this Larine humerus 
may actually have pertained to Halcyornis, with the skull of 
which it agrees in relative size, we shall certainly be justified 
in placing that genus near the Gavie. 

Other imperfect bones of Carinate birds, such as the 
sacrum figured on page 553 of Owen’s ‘ British Fossil 
Mammals and Birds, have been obtained from Sheppey, 
although none of those which have come under the author’s 
notice are sufficiently well preserved or sufficiently charac- 
teristic to admit of the determination of their affinities. 
With the exception of the presumably Accipitrine genus 
Lithornis, the remains of which might well accompany those of 
truly estuarine birds, all the birds yet known from the old 
Eocene estuary of the Thames region are precisely those 
which we should expect to meet with in deposits of the 
nature of those of Sheppey. Thus the Gannets and Cormo- 
rants of the present day were represented by the gigantic 
Argillornis and the smaller Odontopteryx, while the place of 
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the Gulls which may now be seen around the Sheppey cliffs 
was taken by Halcyornis; and Proherodius, the remains of 
which have hitherto been found further inland, probably 
filled the réle of the modern Herons in the surrounding 
swamps and marshes, 

Ratite.—Many years ago certain limb-bones of an enor- 
mous bird were discovered at Meudon, in France, in Tertiary 
strata somewhat lower than the London Clay. For this giant 
bird the name Gastornis (a term, by the way, which ought in 
strictness to be discarded on account of its barbarism, being 
compounded from the French Christian name “ Gaston ”’ 
and the Greek “ornis”) was proposed. Other remains of 
the same genus were subsequently discovered in beds of 
nearly similar age at Rheims; while the right of the genus 
to occupy a place in the British fauna rests on the evidence 
of several imperfect limb-bones found a few years ago by 
Mr. H. M. Klaassen in the Woolwich and Reading beds of 
Park Hill, near Croydon. The latter specimens were de- 
scribed by Mr. E. T. Newton in the ‘ Trans. Zool. Soe.’ vol. 
xil. (1886), and were considered to indicate a new species, 
for which the name G. klaassenit was suggested. The Wool- 
wich and Reading beds, it may be observed, lie below the 
horizon of the London Clay, from which they are separated 
by the intervening Oldhaven and Blackheath beds ; and they 
are therefore not far separated in time from the beds which 
yielded the typical species of Gastornis. 

The various species of Gastornis indicate birds of the 
approximate dimensions of some of the larger species of the 
New Zealand Dinornithide. They are characterized by the 
comparatively long and slender tarso-metatarsus, and also by 
the marked inflection of the distalextremity of the tibia, which 
has a bony bridge crossing the extensor groove of the anterior 
surface. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the affinities of these huge 
Eocene birds: the general consensus of opinion inclining to 
the view propounded by M. Milne-Edwards, that they were more 
or less closely allied to the Anseres. This opinion appears 
to have been mainly based on the inflection of the lower end 
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of the tibia, and on the general absence of a bony extensor 
bridge in this bone among the Ratitze. When, however, 
we reflect on the question of their alleged affinity to the 
Anseres it is very difficult to see how this view can be sustained. 
Thus, in the first place, it is impossible to imagine how such 
gigantic birds could have been swimmers, the very weight of 
their bones being probably enough to sink the greater part 


of their bodies below the surface of the water. And, in the 


second place, if they were not swimmers it is probable that 
the resemblance of their tibia to that of the Anseres is an 
accidental one, seeing that we must almost certainly regard 
its form in the latter group as connected with the function of 
swimming. 

Then comes the question why Gastornis should not be re- 
ferred to the Ratite, where, from its giant bulk, the primd 
facie view would refer it. That the presence of the extensor 
bridge of the tibio-tarsus is no bar to this view is proved by the 
invariable presence of the same bridge in all the Dinornithide. 
Moreover, that member of the latter family described by Sir 
R. Owen under the name of Dinornis elephantopus presents 
an inflection of the lower end of the tibia at least as well 
marked as in Gastornis. Again, if the tibia of the latter be 
compared with that of the extinct Australian Dromornis, 
such a marked resemblance between the two will be 
observed as to render it almost certain that they are in 
some way connected, although the extensor bar is absent in 
the Australian genus. 

It appears, therefore, to the writer that Gastornis should 
certainly find a place among the Ratite; and this leads to the 
further conclusion that the absence of the extensor bridge in 
the tibia of all the existing representatives of that division is 
in all probability an acquired feature, and that Gastornis and 
the Dinornithide present the original plan of structure which 
is also common to the greater number of the Carinatz, the 
absence of the tibial bridge in that division occurring only in 
specialized groups like the Owls, Parrots, and Hornbills. It 
will further be obvious that if this view be sustained it will 
strongly support the conclusion that the Carinatez and Ratitz 
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were both derived from a common Avian stock, and have not 
originated separately from Reptiles. 

The skull of a large bird from the London Clay described 
by Sir R. Owen in the ‘ Trans. Zool. Soc.’ vol. vii. (1869) as 
_ Dasornis (correctly Dasyornis) londiniensis, and referred to 
the Ratitz, appears to indicate a bird allied to Gastornis. 
Since, however, this skull differs to a certain extent from an 
imperfect example of that of the latter genus obtained by 
Dr. Lemoine from Rheims, it affords evidence that the large 
British Ratite bird of the London Clay was generically dis- 
tinct from its ally of the underlying Woolwich and Reading 
beds. 


V. Brrps or THE CRETACEOUS. 


The well-known coprolite-beds of the Cambridge Green- 
sand yielded so far back as 1858 not only the first evidence 
of Cretaceous birds, but also of the existence of the Avian 
class in the Mesozoic period. These remains were at first 
referred by Prof. H. G. Seeley to two genera, under the 
names of Paleocolymbus barretti and Pelagornis sedgwicki. 
The second generic name was, however, preoccupied, and 
when the specimens were subsequently described in the 
‘ Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.’ for 1876, both species appeared 
under the name Enaliornis; but it may be questioned whether 
the substitution of this name for Paleocolymbus was not 
ultra vires. 

Like all the remains from the Cambridge Greensand, the 
bones of Enaliornis are for the most part more or less broken 
and water-worn fragments; the most satisfactory specimens 
being examples of the distal end of the femur and tarso- 
metatarsus. Both the latter bones approximate so markedly 
to the corresponding portions of the skeleton of the Divers 
(Colymbus) that there can be but little hesitation in regarding 
the bird to which-they belonged as more or less remotely 
allied to that genus. The tarso-metatarsus approximates to 
that of the Colymbide in its lateral compression, in the 
equality in thesize and length of the third and fourth trochlez, 
and in the shortness and extreme reflection i ie second 
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trochlea. The femur likewise presents the extreme flattening 
from front to back characteristic of the corresponding bone 
of Colymbus, and was also relatively short. 

A tarso-metatarsus from the Cretaceous rocks of the United 
States described by Professor O. C. Marsh as Baptornis so 
closely resembles that of Enaliornis as to indicate that it 
belonged to a closely allied, if not generically identical, bird, 
and from this type of tarso-metatarsus it is but a step to the 
still more remarkable one of the American Cretaceous genus 
Hesperornis. It is therefore probable that both Hnaliornis 
and Baptornis were furnished with teeth, and were more or less 
intimately related to Hesperornis. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention that very ditterent views have been entertained as to 
the affinities of the latter. Thus Professor O. C. Marsh, its 
original describer, while comparing its bones seriatim with 
those of Colymbus, spoke of it as a “ swimming Ostrich,” a 
confusion of ideas which it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. Subsequently Professor Alfred Newton decisively 
referred the genus to the Ratitz, a view which has been 
recently disputed by Professor D’Arcy Thompson in a recent 
issue of the ‘Studies from the Museum of University College, 
Dundee.’ Herein it is concluded that Hesperornis was a 
flightless bird so closely allied to Colymbus that it must find 
a position in the same subclass or order. In spite of the 
weight attaching to any opinion expressed by the Cambridge 
Professor, the present writer, from his own studies, can but 
range himself on the side of Professor D’Arcy Thompson, and 
conclude that Hesperornis, and probably Enaliornis and 


Baptornis, must be placed in a distinct group of the Carinate, — 


for which Professor Marsh’s name Odontolce may be re- 
tained. 

Thus concludes this brief summary of the present state 
of our knowledge of British Fossil Birds. It is hoped 
that this attempt to bring together in a concise form the 
present state of the subject will result in so stimulating 
collectors that the list of species and genera will ere long 
be largely augmented. 
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XXXV.—WNote on the Collared Petrel (Gstrelata torquata) 
recently reported to have been killed on the Welsh Coast. By 
Ossert Satvin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


(Plate IX.) 


In the ‘Zoologist’? for December last (1890, p. 454), 
Mr. Harting gave a short account of a Petrel a specimen of 
which had been submitted to him for identification by Mr. J. 
W. Willis Bund. The same specimen has since been sent 
to me by our Editor, with a request that I would write a few 
notes on it and on the species to which it belongs, to accom- 
pany the figure of it that it has been thought desirable to 
place before the readers of ‘ The Ibis.’ 

Regarding the capture of the specimen, Mr. Willis Bund 
sends the following account :— 

“The Petrel was killed between Borth and Aberystwith 
either at the very end of November or the beginning of 
December 1889. It was first seen flying slowly, and when 
it sat on the water was fired at and missed; it did not fly 
far, and was shot at again and killed. It was first shown to 
the vicar of the parish of Llanfihangel Geneu-’r Glyn (the Rev. 
J. M. Griffiths), who advised the man who shot it to take it to 
‘the Aberystwith bird-stuffer Hutchins, as he did not know 
what it was. Hutchins bought it from the man, and showed 
it to me in, I think, February 1890, as a Sooty Shearwater. 
I said that it was not that bird, but that I could not say 
what it was. I did not buy it at the time, but at last, when 
at Aberystwith subsequently, I purchased it.” 

The bird in question belongs, no doubt, to the species de- 
scribed in 1860 as Procellaria torquata by John Macgillivray, 
the well-known traveller and collector in many of the islands 
of the South Pacific Ocean. 

That an individual of this species should have strayed so 
far from its usual home is a remarkable circumstance, for 
hitherto the home of Mstrelata torquata has been supposed 
to be limited to a rather restricted area in the South Pacific 
Ocean, extending from the New Hebrides to the Fiji Islands. 

But the range of many Petrels is hardly less surprising. 
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A congener of the present bird, @. hesitata, has been killed 
on more than one occasion in Europe, its home being, if it 
still lives, the Windward Islands of the West Indies. Bu/- 
weria columbina, well known as an inhabitant of the seas of 
the Canary Islands and Madeira, has lately been traced to 
the Sandwich Islands, and Puffinus griseus has a nearly 
world-wide range. Other instances of equally extensive 
range in members of this family could easily be mentioned. 

The history of GZ. torquata is not a long one, and the main 
facts concerning it have been already given by me in this 
Journal (Ibis, 1888, p.359). It was first discovered by John 
Macgillivray on Aneiteum, one of the New Hebrides group 
of islands, and was described by him in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 
1860 (xviii. p. 7133). Macgillivray obtained several speci- 
mens, some of which passed into the British Museum, some 
into that of Leyden, and two were kindly ceded. to me some 
years ago in exchange by the late John Henry Gurney. All 
of these appear to have had Macgillivray’s labels attached 
to them. The British Museum specimens were included in 
Gray’s ‘ Hand-list’ (iii. p. 107) as Procellaria aneiteumensis. 
The Leyden birds were identified by Schlegel with Gmelin’s 
P. desolata (Mus. Pays-Bas, Procell. p. 13), a name strictly 
applicable to a Prion found on the Island of Desolation, better 
known as Kerguelen’s Land. 

Macgillivray states that Cf. torquata is found on the islands 


of Tanna and Erromango, as well as on Aneiteum, and I have 


seen specimens from Fiji, obtamed by Kleinschmit when 
collecting for the Godeffroy Museum in 1878. 

Macgillivray says that on Aneiteum it breeds in burrows 
on the wooded mountain-tops in the interior of the island, 
the highest of which attains an elevation of 2700 feet. A 
young bird, not many days old, and covered with black down, 
was brought to him on the 14th February, but he did not 
obtain any eggs. The native name, he adds, is “ Katébu.” 


G. torquata is a typical member of the genus Cstrelata, 


but belongs to the smaller, less robust section. It is, per- 
haps, most nearly allied to a species found further to the 
northward in the Pacific, which I described in 1888 as G. hy- 
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poleuca. It has, like that bird, the whole of the inner webs 
of the primaries black to the shafts, and thus resembles 
i. mollis, but it is a smaller bird than either of these, and, 
moreover, has a shorter tail. 

Macgillivray, in his description, alludes to the variation 
found in the specimens procured by him, which he attributes 
to difference of age. This variation chiefly affects the colour 
of the plumage of the under surface of the body, some speci- 
mens being nearly white, with a broken collar of grey on the 
breast, and others being grey from the breast downwards, the 
throat alone being white. It is now pretty well established 
that this variation is strictly individual, and not due to age 
or sex. I know of several cases of young birds which still 
have a good deal of down on their first feathers, which are 
those of the so-called fully adult, and not of an intermediate 
dark grey or brown stage. 

The Aberystwith bird, as the Plate shows, is a dark indi- 
vidual, with the whole under plumage grey, with the exception 
of the throat. The outer four primaries are old, somewhat 
worn feathers; the rest are new quills, so that the bird was 
moulting when shot. This fact adds to our surprise that it 
should have strayed so far from its native haunts. 

- Macgillivray’s description is as follows :— 

“ Above light grey, especially on the back, shoulders, and 
upper tail-coverts ; the feathers of the two first situations 
often margined with white. Crown, back of head and neck, 
and auriculars sooty brown, which colour behind gradually 
blends with the grey of the back, and in front extends across 
the breast from each side to form an indistinct band. Wings, 
projecting an inch beyond the tail, dark sooty brown; the 
secondaries tinged with grey. Tail very evenly graduated, 
of twelve feathers, greyish brown. Face, cheeks, chin, and 
throat white; on the sides and front of the head the white 
merely tips the feathers, the base and centre of each being 
dark, giving a speckled appearance to the rest of that region. 
Lower surface white, except the undefined pectoral band ; 
and on the sides, flanks, and under tail-coverts the feathers 
are minutely speckled with grey, and sometimes also have a 
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dark central line. Under wing-coverts white, showing as 
a conspicuous mark when the bird is on the wing, as in Pro- 
cellaria cooki, to which, and to P. mollis, it is closely allied. 
Bill black ; tarsi fleshy black; toes and webs, except basal 
portion of the latter, which are flesh-coloured, black. Total 
length 4} inches*; extent of wings 28; wing 83; tail 44; 
bill from rictus 1,%,, and from base 1; tarsus 1; middle toe 
and claw 1,4,. There is no outward sexual distinction.” 


XXXVI.—Remarks on Macgregor’s Paradise-bird, Cnemo- 
philus macgregori. By P. L. Sctarer, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

(Plate X.) 


Mr. C. W. Dez Vis, of the Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 
has most kindly forwarded to me for examination the typical 
and unique example of the new Paradise-bird, Cnemophilus 
macgregori, discovered by Sir William Macgregor’s expe- 
dition during the ascent of the Owen-Stanley Mountains, and 
described by Mr. De Vis in the report on Sir W. Macgregor’s 
birds, which has been reprinted in the January number of 
this Journal (see above, p. 25). I have had the pleasure of 
showing this beautiful specimen to Count T. Salvadori, 
Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, and other experienced ornithologists, 
who all agree with Mr. De Vis that it is a new and very dis- 
tinct form, and well worthy of generic separation from other 
known birds. I also exhibited the specimen at the Meeting 
of the Zoological Society on the 3rd of March last+, where 
it attracted general admiration. 

I have now the pleasure of giving the first figure of this 
brilliant bird (Plate X.) and of offering a few remarks on its 
structure and affinities. 

Mr. A. P. Goodwin, who first mentioned and shortly de- 
scribed the present species, called it a Paradise-bird, and 

* Doubtless a misprint. The Welsh specimen, which is mounted, 
measures, roughly, from the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail 12 


inches. 
+ See P. Z.S. 1891, p. 179. 
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named it Xanthomelus macgregori (Ibis, 1890, p. 158), be- 
lieving it to be most nearly allied to Xanthomelus aureus. 
Mr. De Vis (J. s. c.) calls the species a “ very distinct kind of 
Bower-bird,” and states his opinion that its proper syste- 
matic position is between Amblyornis and Xanthomelus. I 
will therefore compare it with the latter form, of which a 
fine example belonging to the Leyden Museum has been 
kindly lent to me by Dr. Jentink. 

There is certainly a general resemblance in colour and 
shape between Cnremophilus and Xanthomelus, and the feet in 
both forms are large and strong, although this feature is 
carried to a much greater extent in Xanthomelus, which has 
the tarsi much stronger and rather longer than Cnemophilus. 
In Xanthomelus, moreover, the scutellations of the front of 
the tarsus are well marked, whereas in Cnemophilus the 
scutella are fused into one nearly uniform plate. The wings 
of Cnemophilus are much shorter and more rounded than 
those of Xanthomelus. But it is in the bill of these two 
forms that the greatest divergence is observable. 

In Xanthomelus the bill is long and strong, the loral 
plumes are short, and the base of the bill, nostrils, and 
culminal ridge are quite bare. In Cnemophilus the bill is 
shorter and not so thick, the loral plumes are elongated, pro- 
jecting forwards, and covering the base of the bill so far as to 
partially cover the nostrils. Besides this the frontal plumes 
are elongated and elevated into a compressed ridge, which is 
carried forward over the culmen and backward to the base 
of the very singular thin crest, composed of five or six 
lengthened feathers, which springs up immediately behind 
the front. 

In these last characters Cnemophilus is quite distinct from 
other birds, but obviously approaches Diphyllodes. I should 
be disposed, therefore, to place Cnemophilus along with the 
Paradise-birds rather than along with the Bower-birds, if 
these two groups are to be kept apart. But there can be 
no doubt that the Bower-birds are closely allied to the Para- 
dise-birds, and several well-known recent authorities have 


united them into one family. 
22 
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XXXVII.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connec- 
tion with Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. 
By the Rev. James Srsrezg, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part II. 


[Continued from p. 228. ] 
Ii].—Tue PassereEs ok Percuine Birps. 


Tue third Order into which Birds are divided by most natu- 
ralists contains that large group of feathered creatures which 
are the principal songsters of the woods, and which, as their 
name implies, are found chiefly in the forests, or at least 
where there are trees. As will be seen by referring to the 
tabular arrangement given herewith (Table III., pp. 486-442), 
there are no less than 60 species of perching birds found in 
Madagascar. The greater proportion of these are seen only 
in the lower and wooded regions of the island; although a 
few, as will be noticed presently, inhabit the barer regions 
of the upper plateau, with their scanty clothing of trees and 
shrubs. 

The greater number of these Perching Birds are of some- 
what sombre plumage of browns and greys, with the exception 
of the Sun-birds, the Swallow-Shrikes, and the Weaver-birds. 
Of about forty families into which the whole Order is usually 
divided, sixteen have representatives in the island, several 
of these, especially the Thrushes and Warblers, including 
many species. Among the Madagascar Passeres, therefore, 
we find Swallow-Shrikes, Shrikes, Flycatchers, Thrushes, 
Warblers, Babblers, Bulbuls, Butcher-birds, Sun-birds, Swal- 
lows, Weaver-birds, and Starlings. Of the Crows, Titmice, 
Wagtails, and Larks there is a single species of each family. 
The Order includes also two species of birds (Philepitta) 
which were at one time supposed to be nearly allied to the 
Paradise-birds of New Guinea and the Moluccas, but are 
now known to belong to a peculiar group of Passeres (Oligo- 
myode), mostly found in South Americat. 

Many of the birds found in Madagascar are by no means 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1890, with additions 
and corrections by the Author. 
+ Cf. Sclater, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. xiy. p. 409, 
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deficient in the power of producing sweet sounds of a very 
pleasing character and in considerable variety of note ; and, 
as we Shall see, there are some few whose song has even been 
considered to resemble that of our European Nightingale. 
In several accounts which have been given by travellers of 
their journeys through various parts of the country, refer- 
ence is made to the silence of the woods, to the paucity of 
animal-life, and to the very few sounds heard either from 
beast or bird. Now, while it is quite true that the animal- 
life of Madagascar is very scanty, I am disposed to think 
that these descriptions have been somewhat exaggerated, and 
the reason probably is that most journeys have been taken 
during the colder season, when the woods are comparatively 
silent. But they certainly are not so at all times of the 
year; and I find in a journal of my own the following re- 
marks upon the abundance of bird-life in the woods, when 
travelling from Mahanoro to Imérina in the month of No- 
vember 1883 :—TI noticed that the forest was by no means 
so silent as I had remarked at other times when passing 
through it. Former journeys, however, were made in the 
colder winter months of the year, but now that the warm 
weather is approaching, some bird or other was almost always 
- heard. Every quarter of a mile or so we heard the constant 
and noisy call of the Cuckoo (Kankafotra) , kow-kow, kow-kow, 
repeated three or four times; then the flute-like call of 
another Cuckoo, the T’oloého, whose mellow notes were heard 
all the way from the-coast to the forest ; also the chirp and 
whistle of the Railovy, or King Crow, as well as the inces- 
sant twitter of many small birds. Then came in now and 
then the long-drawn-out melancholy cries of the Lemurs high 
up among the trees.” 

So again, in memoranda of a stay at Ambohidratrimo, at 
the edge of the upper forest, in December 1884, occurs the 
following :—“ Here we sat down [on the margin of a forest- 
stream |, enjoying thoroughly the beauty of the woods, and 
especially the smging of the birds. Never before had I heard 
in a Madagascar forest so many different notes, or so constant 
asound of bird-life. Besides this there was the low undertone 
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of water flowing over the rapids some little distance away, 
and the hum of insects. It was a great enjoyment just to 
sit and listen, and see the birds as they frequently flew around 
us and over our heads. Among these were the Sozkély, a 
species of Sun-bird, a very little fellow, which sat on the top- 
most point of a bare upright branch; the Raildvy, a species 
of Shrike or King Crow, with long forked tail; the Grey 
Parrot (Boloky), with a long repeated whistle, as if goimg up 
the gamut; the Vorondéro or Roller, with its prolonged 
whistle ending in a sudden drop; the Parétika, one of the 
Warblers, with a creaky little short note, something lke a 
child’s rattle; together with these sounds was the kow-kow 
of the Kankafotra Cuckoo, the varied mellow notes of the 
Toloho Cuckoo, the cooing sound of the Fony or Wood 
Pigeon, and also the call of one of the Hawks (Bémanana) .” 

Any one who has stayed at the edge of the upper forest* 
during the months of December or January, and has quietly 
watched for a short time among the woods, will not have had 
to complain of any scarcity of bird-life to admire and study. 
If we only remain perfectly still, the birds will come and 
alight all around us, seeking their food as they hop on the 
ground, or flutter from branch to branch. We may watch 
their nests and see their eggs, and then the young birds, 
noting from day to day how they develop, until one morning 
the nest is empty, for its little inmates have found out their 
power of wing, and have left to set up for themselves and 
add another little company to the tenants of the Madagascar 
forests. It may be truly said that the note of one bird or 
another is never silent at this time of year all day long, while 
some are heard also late at night. 

A circumstance worth noting about the forest birds is thus 
described by the Rev. R. Baron, F.L.S. :—“ The following 
phenomenon, which I have many times witnessed in the forests 
of-Madagascar, has often struck me as singular. The birds 


* A belt of forest, varying in width from 10 to 50 miles, surrounds the 
highlands of the interior of Madagascar and follows the coast-line at no 
great distance from the shore. On the eastern side it is divided into two 
belts for a distance of about 250 miles. - 
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are not frequently seen exceptin flocks. A little twittering is 
first heard, one or two birds are seen, and then, in a few 
minutes, one is surrounded by a large number appearing as 
if by magic. The same thing has been noticed by others. 
But the strange thing about it is that ‘ birds not of a feather 
flock together.’ I have seen as many as twenty or thirty 
birds, of six or seven different species, all travelling in the 
same company. Can this be for mutual defence ?”* 

The people who live near the upper line of the eastern forest 
say that many of the birds come up from the lower and 
warmer and more extensive line of forest as the summer ap- 
proaches, but return as the season grows colder. 

Before proceeding to notice separately each family of this 
Order, another extract or two may be given from a traveller’s 
journal, showing the variety of birds to be seen in some 
localities. In a pamphlet called ‘The Bara Land,’ by the 
Rev. W. Deans Cowan, the valley of the Isahambangana. is 
thus described :—This valley “is one of the finest in this 
part of the country. It is now here more than three or four 
miles wide, and with its large river and many streams flowing 
into it from all sides, with its strips and patches of wood, its 
stretches of grass and its marshes, it is a pleasant valley, 

pleasant to the traveller, and a paradise to the naturalist.” 
“T took my way down to the shady banks of a small stream 
flowing east to the river. Birds were in plenty: Black 
Parrots ; the Fork-tailed Shrike (Railéméo) poured out its 
varied song of mimicry from the topmost branches; the 
White-browed Warbler (Fitatrdla) sung his sweetest, whilst 
Doves sat silent in the branches over the water. The King- 
fisher sat motionless on his favourite perch, and the Sand- 
piper (Fandiafasika) was bobbing along the sand-reaches. 
The Oriole, the Wagtail, the Hoopoe, and a large bird like a 
Shrike were there ; even thesmall Sun-bird (Anatsoy) darted 
from place to place, his bright colours sparkling in the light. 
In about half an hour I had picked out and obtained the: 
specimens I wanted, among which was a small Owl, very 
dark brown with white spots—it was new to me (Ninow su-. 


* ‘Antananarive Annual,’ vi..p. 85. 
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perciliaris).”” “Just at the crossing I got another of the 


Coua Cuckoos (Taitso).”’ ‘On the way to the next village 
we passed a small marsh on which were numbers of Muscovy 
Ducks, and among the long grass in the valley the Guinea- 
fowl were seen in hundreds.” 

Referring to my observations in the preceding paragraphs, 
Mr. Cory* says:— I think the want of bird-life in Mada- 
gascar is very marked when compared with England. I was 
very much struck with this scarcity of life in the woods on 
my first arrival. J have been in the forest at all times of the 
year, and although your remarks are very true, and there are 
a good many birds in summer, yet, if you try bird’s-nesting 
here, you will soon find out how few and far between the 
nests are. Every now and then a small flock of birds, as you 
describe, comes and twitters round you, but even then they 
are not many.” 

I agree with Mr. Cory in the general accuracy of his state- 
ment; all I wished to show was that there is not such a 
complete want of bird-life in the Madagascar woods as is 
sometimes affirmed. From what M. Pollen and other 
travellers describe, the avifauna of the west side of the island 
must be far more abundant than is that of the interior. 

The first bird in the arrangement of the Order Passeres 
is the White-necked Crow; and although he can by no 
means be reckoned as a song-bird, he is a very prominent 
member of the avifauna of Imérina—indeed, of the whole of 
Madagascar,—and must therefore have a few words of de- 
scription. This Crow—called Godika by the Malagasy, pro- 
bably from its harsh croak—is larger than a Magpie, with 
glossy black plumage, but with a collar of pure white, and a 
square white patch on his breast, so that he has a very clerical 
appearance, and is not nearly so sombre and undertaker-like 
as his English cousin, The Goaika is very common every- 
where, being often seen in large numbers, especially near the 
markets, where he picks up a living from the refuse and the 


* The Rev. C. P. Cory, B.A., of the S, P. G. Mission in Madagascar, 
to whom I am greatly indebted for much valuable information and criti- 
cism in these papers. 
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scattered rice. He is a bold and rather impudent bird, and 
is often seen fighting with the smaller Hawks. One day, 
walking with a friend near Ambéhimanga, we came upon a 
large flock of Crows, and wishing to obtain a specimen, my 
friend fired and shot one of them. Fora moment there was 
a dead silence, but after a few seconds the whole flock set up 
an angry scream of rage and. defiance, and, flying swiftly 
backwards and forwards, came so close to our faces that I 
feared they would strike atoureyes. Their anger and indig- 
nation at the death of their comrade, and their wish to 
avenge him, were unmistakably manifested in their beha- 
viour. This Crow is occasionally kept by the Malagasy as a 
pet bird, and is sometimes taught to keep the fowls away 
from the paddy-rice which is placed on mats to dry in the 
sun. Mr. Cory says: “The nest of the Crow is placed on 
trees or rocks, and is defended fiercely from all enemies. 
The eggs are exactly similar in markings to those of the 
English Carrion Crow, but are rather rounder in form.” 

As might be expected, the Goadika is referred to in many 
Malagasy proverbs, two or three of which may be here 
quoted and translated, thus : “ Like the Crow’s coat—finished 
while it is young ;” “‘ Don’t be lustrous outside (only), like 
.a Crow;” “ Many are the Crows, and one can’t tell which is 
male and which female, for all have white necks; but who- 
ever eats the arum (Saonjv), him will I punish ;” * “ Do like 
the soldiers: get up before the Crows, awake before the 
Warblers” (Fitatra). The bird is also alluded to in a native 
song, in the verses of which the Kite, the Brown Stork, the 
Lark, and the Cardinal-bird are successively mentioned ; and 
the last verse runs as follows: “‘ Where are you from, old 
fellow, you Crow there?’ ‘I come from Antananarivo.’ 
‘How about the proclamation there?’ said I. ‘The pro- 
clamation,’ said he, ‘is severe enough. ‘ What was it 
all about?’ said I. ‘Thieves,’ said he, ‘ are to be killed,’ ” 

The next family of the Perching Birds, that of the Swallow- 
Shrikes, contains in Madagascar six species, all of which are 


* Several other proverbs also refer to the Crow’s white neck and its 
eating the edible arum or Saonjo. 
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of genera peculiar to the island. One of these, Bernier’s 
Swallow-Shrike, is a large bird, rufous-brown in colour. 
Of this Swallow-Shrike M. Grandidier says: ‘The male 
utters a frequent plaintive little cry, and appears to be much 
attached to his mate. If she falls hy a gun-shot, he descends 
like an arrow, placing himself near her on the ground, and it 
is not difficult to take him. But when the male bird is killed, 
the female, on the contrary, flies far away.”? Another species, 
Cyanolanius bicolor, as its name implies, is of two strongly 
contrasted colours, blue above and ashy white below; another, 
Leptopterus viridis, is blackish green above and pure white 
below; while others, again, are reddish brown and white. As 
none of these birds frequent the central regions, their native 
names are mostly obscure; some appear to be imitative of 
their cry, as Trétréky and Tsétéky ; while Fondrapory possibly 
refers to the yellow colouring of the lower part of their 
body. 

The Fork-tailed Drongo, the only representative of its 
family in Madagascar, is a rather common bird, dark bluish 
green in colour, with a long tail, forked at the extremity. 
It lives in small companies, perching on dead branches, house- 
roofs, or on cattle-folds, and dashing off frequently in pursuit 
of insects, with a heavy clumsy flight. This Railovy or 
Railémbo, by which names it is known in the interior, is 
alluded to in many of the fables and folk-tales of the Mala- 
gasy as “‘a well-behaved bird, with a long crest, and having 
a variety of note”’ (see fable quoted above, p. 21], in referring 
to popular notions about Owls). One of the Raildvy’s pro- 
vincial names, Anddvy, seems to come from a root dévy, 
“an enemy,” probably from some superstition connected with 
it. M. Pollen gives the following, amongst other particulars, 
about this bird; he says: ‘The Railévy may be seen in 
every part of the island which naturalists have visited. It 
is a very active bird and an excellent singer. Perched on a 
dead branch, it keeps up a constant noise, its strong voice 
giving forth several notes which very much resemble those 
of an organ. It also likes to imitate the cries of other birds, 
especially those of the Yoloho Cuckoo. In the spots fre- 
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quented by a large number of these Drongos, each one re- 
serves to itself a hunting-ground, in which he tolerates the 
presence of no other birds, even of his own kind, not ex- 
cepting those which are stronger than himself. When this 
bird has seized an insect, he returns immediately with his 
prey to the tree he had quitted. He is in the habit of warning, 
by a certain cry, all the other birds in the neighbourhood ; so 
that when a bird of prey appears, he darts fiercely upon him 
and pursues him to a great distance. The nest of the Railévy 
is, if possible, built on a branch overhanging a stream, and 
both the male and female birds take turns in the incubation. 
When the young are able to quit the nest they usually take 
their places in a row, on the branch of a tree, to which the 
parent birds come to supply them with food.’ Mr. Cowan 
speaks of finding the Rail6mbo “ all over the Bara land, even 
on the desolate Horombé.” 

The Cuckoo-Shrike (Graucalus cinereus) is also said to 
be pretty common, going in companies of eight or ten, but 
it is less known than the Railévy. One of its provincial 
names (Vérontanidmby) seems to imply that it is an attend- 
ant upon cattle, as are other Madagascar birds, especially 
the White Egret or Vérompotsy. 

Three Flycatchers are found in Madagascar; of one of them, 
the brown-tailed species, M. Pollen says that it has a loud 
monotonous cry of tuw, tuw, tuw. M. Grandidier, however, 
speaks of its song as being agreeable, resembling that of the 
Robin, and from it comes one of its names, Kitikitika. 

Another species, as its name of “ Changeable” Flycatcher 
denotes, undergoes remarkable changes of colour according 
to its age and sex. The female bird is entirely of a reddish 
brown, except the cap and nape, which are dark green. The 
young male has, during the first month, the same livery as 
the female, but its plumage soon changes to a beautiful 
maroon-red; then very soon the two middle tail-feathers 
become greatly lengthened, the quills being black, with 
a white fringe ; the wing-coverts become partly white and 
partly black ; and the feathers of the head change to dark 
green, with brilliant metallic reflections. At the breeding- 
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time the back and throat take the same tints as the head, 
and the belly and breast become white. This bird is found 
all over the island; it is always in motion, flitting from 
branch to branch in search of its insect food. Every time 
it moves it straightens its long tail and utters a peculiar 
little ery. 

Of the third species (Pseudobias wardi), M. Grandidier 
says that its song is agreeable, resembling that of the 
Warblers. It hardly quits the summits of the highest trees*. 
The native names, at least with our present knowledge, 
or rather ignorance, throw no light on the habits of these 
Flycatchers. 

We now come to the singing birds of Madagascar, those 
belonging to the families of the Thrushes (Turdidz) and the 
Babbling Thrushes (Timeliide), with their twelve or thirteen 
species each. 

Of the White-browed Warbler (Copsychus albospecularis), 
M. Pollen remarks: ‘‘ This songster par excellence bears 
among the Antankarana the name of S?ki¢i/y, but among the 
Sakalava that of Todtana. Its song is so powerful, varied, 
and agreeable that it might rival the best singing birds of 
Europe. This bird may be seen hopping lightly and briskly 
from branch to branch, all the time keeping a sharp look-out 
on what passes around. After assuring himself that no one 
is watching him, he perches perfectly erect on a branch and 
gives forth in a full volume of sound his melodious song, 
beating at the same time with his tail. This song much 
resembles that of the Nightingale, but it is more varied and 
shorter. The hen bird is very rarely seen.” So again, of 
Newton’s Warbler, M. Pollen says that its song resembles 
that of the Nightingale, but is less varied; while of the 
Delicate Warbler, he notes that its whistling song is sweet 
and agreeable. 

The native names of these singing birds do not throw much 
light upon their habits. Three or four species are called 
Tekitéky, probably a name imitative of their cry. One of 


* Mr. Wills remarks on this, “‘I have seen them in the bushes by the 
side of the forest streams. I doubt their frequenting high tree tops.” 
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them (Ellisia sp.) is called Lavasaldka, or “ Long-loin-cloth ;”’ 
the reason for this odd name is probably from its long tail, 
the native salaka often being allowed to hang down behind, 
especially if ornamented with beads or embroidery. Another 
of these birds (Newton’s Warbler) is known as Véronjézoro, 
“ Papyrus-bird,’ and Vorombéndrana, a word of the same 
meaning, and also Vorombarardta*, “ Bamboo-bird,” names 
all no doubt describing its usual haunts. The word Fitatra 
—possibly from a root meaning “ expanded, drawn out,” and 
so referring to the duration of the uotes of the birds—forms 
wholly or in part the names of three or four of the Warblers. 
The very wide-spread name of Jijy applied to one of them 
(Eroessa sp.) is doubtless the same as a word meaning “ well 
delivered,” or “ recited,’ and so is also descriptive of its 
song. And another name, Firioka, that of Crossley’s Warbler, 
probably refers to its rapid darting flight, as it is also the 
name of the Madagascar Swallow, as we shall see presently. 

Mr. Cory remarks: “The nest of the Fitatra Warbler 
(Pratincola sybilla) is bwilt of small sticks and moss, and 
is placed, as a rule, on some low bush. Eggs, five to six, 
blue in colour. The eggs of the Ftatrala (Copsychus specu- 
laris) are similar to those of the Fitatra, but larger, and of 
a lighter blue.” 

The family Timeliide, which includes the Bulbuls, Babblers, 
and Grass-Warblers, appears to be less remarkable for its 
powers of song than the one just described. M. Pollendescribes 
the notes of the Madagascar Bulbul (Hypsipetes madagas- 
cariensis) as “short, monotonous, and intermingled at every 
moment with the sounds twuc-twue and truit-truit.” Of the 
White-eye or Bush-creeper, he remarks that ‘its song is short 
and sweet, with a slight croak,” and a cry resembling the 
syllables pilupilu-pilu. Dr. R. B. Sharpe thinks that there isa 
curious case of mimicry between one of the Bulbuls (Tylas 
eduardi) and a Shrike (Vanga polleni), and remarks that “if 
these are really two distinct species [as seems undoubted], we 


* The Bararata (Phragmites communis, Trin.) is a very tall bamboo- 
like grass growing in marshes and by water-courses, with sharp needle- 
like points to its sheathing leaves. 
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have a case almost unrivalled in interest, the Shrike assuming 
the plumage of the Thrush to serve him in pursuit of his prey.” 

As we have already seen in many other cases, some of the 
names of the birds belonging to this family are evidently 
imitative of their notes, such as Tekitéky and Tekitékiala, 
names of the White-eyed Babbler and the Fantail Warbler. 
Another name, with several variations, of some of the Bulbuls, 
Tsikorovana, possibly comes from a root rdvana, “a move- 
ment en masse,” and so would seem to mean that these birds 
are seen in large numbers*. One bird of this same subfamily is 
called Véromasiaka, ‘ Ferocious-bird ” (curiously enough, this 
is the one referred to above as being probably “ mimicked” 
by a Shrike; and so possibly the Bulbul has been credited 
with the rapacity of the Shrike which he resembles) ; another 
of them is called Voromarénina, “‘ Deaf-bird ;” while the word 
boka, “leper,” also enters into others of their names. As 
might have been expected, the White-eyes (Zosterops) have 
several names referring to the prominent white ring round 
their eyes; e. g., Tsaramaso, “ Beautiful-eyes,” Siparomaso, 
Paritamaso, and also Ramanjéreky, from a root meaning “ to 
be conspicuous,” “‘ to be obvious to the sight.” The Fantail 
Warbler has, among other names, those of Ti/y and Kitily, 
* Watchman” or “ Spy.” 

The White-eye (Zosterops madagascariensis) builds a very 
pretty open nest on the end of some hanging branch. Its 
eggs are very pale blue. 

Two species of Feather-tailed Warblers (Dromeocercus) 
have been found in Madagascar. These birds have curiously 
formed. tails, composed of several long stiff quills, with avery 
scanty pluming of fine hair-like filaments, and carry them 
cocked up at a rather high angle from the body. Like most 
of their congeners, these little birds are of sober brown and 
grey plumage. 

One peculiar species of Tailor-bird has been found in 
Madagascar. The genus is widely spread over the whole of 
the Indian Peninsula. 

Five species of Butcher-bird (or Shrike proper) are natives 

* Mr, Wills says, “They are plentiful, but go in pairs, not in flocks,” 
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of the island, and are all of peculiar genera. Of the curved- 
beak species (Vanga) M. Pollen observes that “it has a strong 
whistling cry, which is heard at a long distance, but it is 
melancholy and heart-touching. At intervals it utters a note 
like tu-tu, which often comes from a bird just above the head, 
and yet seems to proceed from some way off. If the sports- 
man will only imitate the bird’s cry, he will see it, impelled 
by curiosity, descend from branch to branch until it comes 
near enough to be shot. These Shrikes lead a solitary life, 
each one having his own special hunting-ground in the forest. 
If one of them whistles, all the others in the neighbourhood 
instantly respond.” 

It has apparently not yet been ascertained whether these 
Madagascar Butcher-birds have the habit, followed by their 
relatives in other countries, of hanging up their prey of mice, 
small birds, and insects on the thorns round their nest, from 
which habit, indeed, the genus derives its English name. M. 
Grandidier, however, says he was told that the male birds of 
the curved-beak species sometimes eat their own young, 
though their usual food consists of orthopterous insects. This 
bird is called Vorombéngy, “ Goat-bird,” by the forest tribes ; 
and another species is termed Kibodla, ‘ Forest-quail,” 
and Vorombénda, ‘‘ Rush-bird,” as well as other names, the 
meaning of which is obscure with our present knowledge of 
provincial Malagasy. 

Most of these Shrikes are greenish blue in colour, with 
white or grey on the breast and underparts of the body. 

Of the family of Paridz or Titmice, only one species in- 
habits Madagascar—the Coral-billed Nuthatch, a small 
tree-climbing bird, blue and brown in colour, which Dr. 
Sharpe terms “one of the most curious birds extant.” It 
appears to connect the true Titmice and the Nuthatches, into 
which two subfamilies the Paridz are divided. Nothing 
further seems at present known of this little bird, nor does 
its name of Sakddy throw any light on its habits or pecu- 
liarities. 

The family of Nectariniidz, or Sun-birds, contains three 
species in Madagascar of these beautiful little songsters ; one 
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of them, the Glittering Sickle-billed species, belongs to a 
genus (Neodrepanis) peculiar to the island. It is well known | 
that many of the birds of this family rival in the Old World 
the gem-like and metallic tints of the Humming-birds in the 
New World, and this is true of the Madagascar Sun-birds. 
Of the Nectarinia notata, M. Pollen observes : ‘ These charm- 
ing birds live in flocks, and are almost always found together 
with the other species of Nectarinia and with one of the 
Warblers (Eroessa sp.). All day long one sees them darting 
among the branches of the trees and about the flowering 
shrubs, from which they suck with their long tongue the 
nectar which forms their principal food. They also feed on 
insects and on the fruit of the banana and the mango. Their 
song is long, very agreeable, but little varied; now and then 
they utter a cry resembling that of our Sparrow. These 
Sun-birds have the habit of suspending themselves by their 
claws from the small branches, like the Titmice. During 
the hottest part of the day they revel in the burning rays of 
the sun, loving to preen their plumage, which has been wetted 
by the heavy morning dews which fill the calyxes of the 
flowers. The nest of this bird is in the form of a pocket 
with a lateral opening, and these are usually found hang- 
ing from the extremity of a branch of some species of 
mimosa. ‘They are constructed of small roots, dry leaves, 
and fine lianas, and are lined with spider’s web. It is a 
curious fact that more males than females of this bird are 
always seen.” 

Mr. Cory observes here: “I have not myself noticed the 
excess of males over females among the Sun-birds; and I 
fancy, if people only took the trouble to look, they would 
always find somewhere in the vicinity of the cock-bird his 
less gaudy mate. Does not the male lose his brillant colours 
in the winter, like the Fody (Cardinal-bird)? I am not 
quite certaim myself.” 

Of the other species of Nectarinia, M. Pollen says that he 
has seen it “ particularly abundant in the plains near Ano- 
rontsanga (N.W. coast), and it constantly utters its note, 
which resembles that of a Woodpecker. Its chief food is the 
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nectar of the flowers of the Acacia lebbek””*. The male bird 
of this species is exquisitely coloured with metallic tints of 
purple, green, red, and yellow. The other species is black 
underneath, with green and purple metallic reflections on 
head, neck, back, and wings. The single species of Neodre- 
panis is yellow underneath, with green metallic colour above. 
Dr. R. B. Sharpe says that “this Sun-bird is evidently the 
type of an entirely new genus, and is undoubtedly distinct 
from every Sun-bird known to me or represented in the 
(British) Museum.” As its English and scientific names 
imply, its beak is very sharply curved. 

These Sun-birds are of service in promoting the fertiliza- 
tion of some of the Madagascar trees, especially of the Travel- 
ler’s-tree (Ravenala madagascariensis). Mr. G. F. Scott 
Elliot says: “The flowers are often visited by Sun-birds; 
Nectarinia souimanga was the commonest near Fort Dauphin. 
The correct position of the bird is to sit on the highest bract, 
and then to bend forwards and downwards to suck the sugary 
liquid by introducing its beak below the odd petal. In doing 
this it will explode a virgin flower, dusting its breast with 
pollen, while in older flowers it will touch the stigmatic sur- 
face, and so effect cross-fertilization. Sometimes it hops 
into the middle of the flower, however, and tries to reach the 
honey from the same bract by bending round the petals. 
Beetles and hymenoptera often visit the flowers to suck the 
sugary liquid which exudes over the edges of the bract. They 
will only produce fertilization by accident, however, while 
the narrow curved beak of the bird is excellently adapted to 
pass between the edges of the rigid bracts and suck the 
honey ” +. 

In the second chapter of this article, when speaking of the 
Woodpecker-like birds (see above, p. 226), we saw that some 
little reference is made to the Sun-bird in Malagasy folk- 
tales as having a melancholy note. The native names for 
these beautiful little birds almost all consist wholly or in part 
of the word Soy, the meaning of which is at present unknown ; 

* Probably a mistake for Albizzia lebbek. 
+ ‘ Annals of Botany,’ vol. iv. no. xiv. p. 261 (May 1890), 
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but we find Sdzkely, “ Little Soy ;” Sdimdanga, “ Beautiful 
Soy;” Sodiangaly, “ Capricious Soy;” and also Dandiana, 
possibly meaning ‘‘ Stepper.” The word Soy is also redu- 
plicated in another name, Sdisoy. 

Coming to the next family, Hirundinide, we find in Mada- 
gascar only two species—a Swallow and a Sand-Martin, both 
peculiar to this island. Of the first of these, M. Pollen 
observes its flight is very rapid, resembling that of the 
European Swallow. He also says: “1 saw at Ambasoana 
a large flock of Swallows gathering together to set off for 
another part of the country. This flock formed a perfect 
cloud of birds ; for ten minutes or so they darted backwards 
and forwards over the plain; they then immediately directed 
their course for the south-east, all uttering simultaneously 
the same cry.” 

Some of the native names for this Swallow evidently refer 
to its rapid flight, and contain the root riotra, ‘ rushing, 
passing rapidly,” as in Kiriondanitra, “Sky-rusher,” and 
-Firtotsandro, “ Day-rusher.” It also shares the name of 
Sidintsidina, the “ Flier,’ par excellence, with its distant 
relatives the Swifts (see above, p. 227). 

The only species of the next family (Motacillidz) in our list 
is the Yellow-bellied Wagtail, which is tolerably common 
along the streams in all parts of Madagascar. In its habits 
and appearance it seems to differ little, if at all, from the 
European species. It is often called Fandiafasika, “Sand- 
stepper,’ a name it shares with a species of Sandpiper, which 
-is also very plentiful. Its other names (Triotrio; Triotr oti 
-&e.) are probably imitative of its ery. 

We now come to the Weaver-birds, of which four species 
are found in Madagascar. 

As will be seen by the Tabular List (p. 441), there are 
three species of Weaver-birds called by the Malagasy 
Fody, either im its simple form or compounded with some 
other word*. The most common as well as prominent 

* The meaning of the word Fédy I am unable to explain; probably it 


is one of the many names which the Malagasy brought with them from 
their distant fatherland. 
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of these is the Fody or Cardinal-bird (Foudia madagas- 
cariensis), which lives in companies of from six to a 
dozen individuals, but is often seen in very large flocks 
near the rice-fields and plantations, where it does much 
damage to the crops. “The Tanala, or forest people,” says 
Mr. Baron, “during the whole time of the ripening of the 
rice, are obliged to guard their rice-fields from the attacks of 
these Fody by rattles and slinging of stones.” As the rainy and 
hot season approaches, which is also the breeding-season with 
the vast majority of Malagasy birds, the male Fody changes 
colour from its ordinary sober coat of brown to a brilliant 
scarlet, with the exception of the outer wing-feathers and the 
tail ; so that as it darts about in the sunlight it looks like a 
living flame. At the pairing-time, 7. e. in October and 
November, the male birds, which seem more numerous than 
the females, pass the time in fierce conflict for the possession 
of the hen birds. M. Pollen says: “I have sometimes seen 
these Fody fighting with such fury that they have fallen from 
high above the trees to the ground, still fighting as they fell. 
At this time one may see the male bird perched on the high- 
est part of a tree, uttering his monotonous cry of spit-spit. 
Immediately a hen bird appears in the neighbourhood he 
puffs out his plumage, erects his tail, and beats with his 
wings. He then pursues the hen bird with a rapid and direct 
flight until he either overtakes her or another male bird 
appears on the scene. In such case a combat ensues between 
the two, during which the hen bird escapes. The nest has 
almost the form of a pear, with a lateral opening, and is 
made of fine grass attached to three or four twigs of a 
mimosa, a tamarind, or a flamboyant tree. The eggs are 
from four to six in number, and are greenish blue in colour. 
The parent birds feed their young for a long time after they 
have quitted the nest.” Mr. Cory tells me: “I once caught 
a young Fody in a spider’s web; and Mr. Gregory obtained 
a Kingfisher in the same way.” 

Being so plentiful and conspicuous, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Fody, at least the male bird, or Fodilahi- 
mena, as they call it (i. e. “ Red-male-Fody”), has long 
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attracted the attention of the Malagasy, and is frequently 
alluded to in their folk-tales, proverbs, and children’s games. 
Of the first of these classes of native wisdom, one or two 
examples have been already given in speaking of other birds 
(see above, p. 226) ; of the proverbs referring to this bird, the 
following may serve as specimens :—“ Do not forbid to eat, 
like a Fody,” probably meaning that the bird eats so much 
rice that there is little left for the owner. The same vora- 
cious habit is again referred to in the saying: “It is not 
right to act like a Fody when the rice is ripe: tasting before 
the owner.” Again, presuming to be equal to one’s betters 
is reproved in another proverb, which says: ‘‘ A Rice-bird 
(Tstkirity) going together with a Fody : it is not the leader, 
but only a follower.” 

Of the two other species of Fody less seems to be known, 
since they are more strictly confined to the forest regions, as 
one of their names of Fodidla, or “ Forest Fody,” recognizes. 
The Sakalava Weaver-bird is termed Fodisay, or “ Lesser 
Fody :” the male bird has a yellow head and neck, the rest 
of the body being brown; while the hen bird is entirely pale 
brown. The Pensile Weaver-bird, as its name implies, builds 
a beautiful and igeniously constructed hanging nest, shaped 
like an inverted chemical retort, which is suspended from the 
extremities of the branches of the trees, and usually over a 
running stream. These nests are about a foot or fourteen 
inches long, the bulb giving ample room for the eggs or 
nestlings, and the tube, forming the entrance from below, 
being about four inches in diameter. In the upper forests 
these nests are usually found singly, but in the lower forest 
and coast regions M. Grandidier says that they may be seen 
from thirty to forty in number, all hanging from a single tree. 
(Mr. Baron, however, tells me he is confident that the 
Weaver-birds building their nests in the numbers here de- 
scribed are a different species from the one in the interior, — 
and that their nests are not retort-shaped. They are also 
extremely tame, and build near the villages.) The native 
name for this species, Fodifétsy, i. e. the “ Crafty Fody,” 
recognizes this skill of the bird in thus protecting its young. | 
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Its colour is slaty black, with yellow throat and neck, and 
the male bird has a black head. 

The Tsikirity is a bird of the same family as the Fody, 
but of a different genus (Spermestes) and much smaller. - 
M. Pollen remarks of it: “This charming little bird goes in 
flocks of from twenty to forty in number in the cultivated 
districts of the country. All day long one may see them in 
large numbers crossing with rapid flight the rice-fields, 
which they visit chiefly at the sowing time and in harvest. 
[They are also said to pull up the newly-planted kétsa or 
rice-plants.| They feed also on all kinds of seeds, especially 
on that of the chamomile. The whistling cry of this bird is 
like the syllables spiti-spiti, whence comes one of its pro- 
vincial names. The places where the native women pound 
their rice are regularly visited by these birds, which feed 
upon the grain which falls from the rice-mortars and the 
winnowing fans. One may often see a score of these Tsi- 
kirity perched on a branch, and squeezed so closely together 
that one might take them to be glued one to the other.” 
This little bird is much more plainly coloured than the 
three other Weaver-birds, its plumage being dark brown, 
the breast only having a warmer tint of reddish brown. Mr. 
Cory remarks : “I should have said that the Tsikirity was, 
in colour, greenish brown on the back, lighter on the breast, 
with dark, almost black, markings on the throat, and I always 
look upon it as a pretty bird. It builds almost everywhere, 
like our English Sparrow, in thatch, or trees, or old nests. 
Have you noticed how they fly in little ‘bunches’ and in 
perfect order ? If the leader rises, all rise.” 

Two species of the Starling family are found in Mada- 
gascar, both belonging to genera peculiar to the island. Of 
the first of these (Hartlaubia), M. Grandidier says that it is 
intermediate between the Starlings, with which it is connected 
by its external characteristics and habits, and the Thrushes, 
to which, in the skeleton, the Hartlaubia shows great similarity. 
It is a large brown bird, with a monotonous chirp like that 
of a Sparrow. They often perch together on a branch so 
closely that half a dozen or more may be killed with one shot. 
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Like the European Starling, they are excellent eating, pro- 
vided they are taken at the proper season. Their name of 
Hotsa throws no light on their habits; neither do their other 
-names of Vorontainbmby, “ Ox-dung-bird,’ and Vorontai- 
nanomby, “ Ox-land-bird,’ add much to our knowledge of 
their peculiarities. 

The other bird of this family found in Madagascar also 
belongs to a genus peculiar to the island (Falculia), and is 
described as “a very aberrant form of Starling.” It may be 
termed the “ Robed (or Cloaked) Starling,” from its specific 
name pailliata. During Mr. Cowan’s travels in the Bara 
country, he says that on the banks of a small stream joining 
the Mananantinana, “ we were in search of the Falculia Star- 
ling. This bird gave us some little trouble. Sitting quietly 
on the branches, often high up, it kept uttering its plaintive 
but melodious notes, while we strained our eyes to catch a 
glimpse of it. Many times it happened to be sitting just 
before our very noses, but even then we failed to see it. 
This bird and the Vanga Shrike, both with bright plumage, 
are most tantalizing in this way.” 

Next to the Starlings comes one of the most curious and 
interesting in the whole avifauna of Madagascar from its 
abnormal structure and remote aflinities—the Hwuryceros 
prevosti, or “ Prevost’s Helmet-bird.” The zoological affi- 
nities of this remarkable genus were for a long time a puzzle 
to ornithologists, who successively placed it among or near 
the Toucans, the Hornbills, the Swallows, the Crows, and the 
Starlings. It is, however, allied to the Starlings and the 
Swallow-Shrikes (Artamidze), and is not far from the Drongo- | 
Shrikes, but is yet so different that MM. Grandidier and A. | 
Milne-Edwards have formed a special family, which they 
name Eurycerotide, for this solitary genus and species. Dr. 
R. B. Sharpe classes it with the Crows, but calls it a “ unique 
and curious form.” This bird is remarkable for a beak 
formed like a very capacious helmet, strongly compressed 
and swelled towards the base, which advances to just as far 
as the eyes; and its very convex edge is terminated by a 
sharp hook, which projects beyond a large tooth-like point. 
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This extraordinary form of the beak is seen best perhaps in 
the skeleton, in which the beak is seen to be considerably 
larger than the skull. The bird is as large as a Starling, 
velvety black in colour, and with a saddle-shaped patch of 
light brown on the back extending to the base of the middle 
tail-feathers. This is probably alluded to in a Sakalava 
name for the bird—Fondrampory, “ Yellow-rumped.” The 
large beak is steely blue in colour, and is described by 
Mr. Crossley as pearly, like the inside of an oyster-shell, but 
the tints fade away soon after death. 

One species of Lark is a native of Madagascar, and is very 
common on the bare downs of the interior provinces. In 
habits and appearance this bird is very much like the Euro- 
pean species, but its song is less full and varied. After 
hovering some time, it may be seen mounting up in the air 
to a great height, uttering its trilling notes, as if in salute to 
the rising sun, and then letting itself fall suddenly to the 
ground. Seeds and insects, especially grasshoppers, form 
its chief food. This Lark is not at all shy, but is difficult 
to obtain, as it hides in the dry grass, which it exactly re- 
sembles in colour—a greyish brown. The eggs are laid in 
a slight hollow in the ground, quite exposed to observation, 
the protective resemblance of the hen bird to its surround- 
ings preserving them from danger. M. Grandidier says that 
this Lark is most pugnacious, and that if two male birds are 
enclosed in a cage they fight furiously, until the combat ends 
in the death of one of them. 

Many native proverbs refer to the Sordhitra, the Hova 
name for this Lark, some of which are obscure, but the 
following seem to refer to its peculiar flight already men- 
tioned: “ A Lark falling in the forest, because it doesn’t 
know how to fly ” (Jit. “ is a fool in flying”’) ; ‘‘ Thrown at, 
but not to be eaten, like a Lark on a grave.” The unpro- 
tected state of the young birds when the hen is driven off the 
nest is referred to in the following: “ A Lark’s nestlings by 
the roadside: I did not cast them off, but they were forsaken 
by their mother.” The Hova name appears to be derived 
from a root rohitra, meaning “ to go with a rush,” or “ to go in 
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companies.” Its Sakalava name of Kdlokdlotany apparently 
refers to its nesting on the bare ground—from kdlokdlo, 
“cherished, cared for,’ and tdny, “earth, ground.” Mr. 
Cory says: “The Lark, I should say, was the commonest 
Malagasy bird, and more numerous than the Fody, also by 
no means difficult to obtain.” 

The long list of Madagascar Passeres is closed by the two 
species of the very peculiar genus Philepitta, which, as men- 
tioned above, constitute by themselves one of the few families 
of the Oligomyodian group of the Order found in the Old 
World. I regret to be able to say but little of these rare birds. 
The colours of Philepitta jala are in the adult male almost 
black, but in the younger birds they are black, beautifully 
mottled with yellow. The male has a curious green caruncle 
stretching all round the head above the eyes*. In the other 
species, P. schlegeli, the same colours are found, but the 
canary-yellow tint is unmixed on the neck, breast, and belly, 
the dark colour being confined to head, wings, and tail. The 
native names for these birds are obscure in meaning, throw- 
ing little light upon their habits; one perhaps, Tsditsdy, 
is imitative of their ery. 

[To be continued. | 


XXXVIII.— Diagnoses of new Species of Birds from Centrat 
East Africa. By R. Bowpter Suarez, LL.D., F.LS., 
&c., British Museum. , 


In the next number of ‘The Ibis’ I shall, with the Editor’s 
permission, continue my detailed account of my friend 
Mr. F. J. Jackson’s collection. For the present I content 
myself with giving some diagnoses of species which I have 
satisfied myself, by a visit to the Museums of Berlin and 
Frankfort +, are not yet described. 

* My friend Rev. J. Wills tells me, “The female is lightish brown, 
with mottled breast, much like an English Thrush, and altogether unlike 
its mate. The native name is Ramanjéerika, which is given by you (in 
error, I think) to Terpsiphone mutata, but which is also called by the 
Hova Sikety.” 

+ When Mr. Hartert was in London last spring he identified a little 
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Family Moraci1ipa. 


1. Macronyx WINTONI, sp. 0. 

Similis M. amelie (De Tarr.), sed omnino minor, et rostro 
valde minore distinguendus. Long. tot. 7-2 poll. Angl., 
culm. 0°5, ale 3°55, caud. 2°9, tarsi 1°2. 

Hab. Kavirondo. 


Family Nucrariniip#. 


2. NECTARINIA ZNEIGULARIS, Sp. 0. 
Nectarinia famosa (nec L.), Shelley, P. Z. S. 1885, p. 227. 
Similis NV. famose, L., sed multo minor, rostro valde curvato 
et gastrzo viridi cyanescentiore distinguenda. Long. 
tot. 8, culm. 1°25, ale 2°85, caude 4:3, tarsi 0°6. 


Hab. Sotik. 


3. CINNYRIS REICHENOWI, Sp. n. 
Similis C. chloropygie, sed supra-caudalibus et fascia pre- 
pectorali purpureis nec chalybeis distinguenda. Long. 
tot. 4, culm. 0°65, alee 2°1, caudz 1°4, tarsi 0°65. 


Hab. Sotik. 


Family ZosTeRoPipa. 


4. ZosTEROPS KIKUYUENSIS, Sp. 0. 
Similis Z. virenti, Sund., sed fronte lata flava et annulo 
ophthalmico albo majore distinguenda. Long. tot. 4°4, 
culm. 0°5, ale 2°3, caude 1°65, tarsi 0°6. 


Hab, Kikuyu. 


Family Lanupa. 


5. LaNni1UsS MACKINNONI, Sp. n. 

Similis LZ. fallaci, Finsch, sed saturatior, et speculo alari 
albo nullo, secundariis haud albo terminatis, et rectri- 
cum apicibus anguste albis distinguendus. Long. tot. 
8:4, culm. 0°7, ale 3°4, caude 3:7, tarsi 0°9. 

Hab. Kikuyu. 


bird in Mr. Jackson’s collection as Sylvia lugens of Riippell, a species 
omitted by Mr. Seebohm from the fifth volume of the ‘Catalogue of 
Birds.’ I have compared this specimen with the type of Sylvia lugens, 
Riipp., and find that Mr. Hartert’s surmise was correct; but in my opinion 
the bird is a Parisoma, and should stand as Parisoma lugens (Riipp.). 
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6. LANIARIUS CASTANEICEPS, Sp. 0. ie a 


Similis Z. luhderi, Rehnw., sed cauda rufescenti-brunnea 
distinguendus. Long. tot. 7°3, culm. 0°9, ale 3°2, caud. 
3, tarsi 1-1. 
Hab. Mount Elgon. 


Family Turpip2. 
7. MERULA ELGONENSIS, sp. n. a ax 


Similis 7. cabanisi, Bp., sed gula et pectore concoloribus 
grisescentibus, haud striatis distinguendus. Long. tot. 
8°5, culm. 0°9, ale 4°2, caude 3:4, tarsi 1°15. 

Hab. Mount Elgon. 


8. MyrMEcocIcHLA CRYPTOLEUCA, sp. 0. : 


Similis MW. ethiopi, Licht., sed nigricans, minime brunnescens. 
Long. tot. 7°5, culm. 0°9, ale 4°6, caude 2:5, tarsi 1°35. 
Hab. Kikuyu. 


Family Timenip2. 


9. CRATEROPUS BUXTONI, sp. D. 


Similis C. plebeio, Cretzschm., sed gula albicante, plumis 
gutturalibus medialiter albo lineatis, et dorsi plumis 
medialiter nigricantibus distmguendus. Long. tot. 8°5, 
culm. 0°95, ale 4°15, caudz 3°7, tarsi 1°3. 

. Hab. Turquel, Suk country. 


Family Muscicapipa. 


10. PLarysTiRA JACKSONI, sp. n. 


Similis P. cyanee, sed alis nigris minime albo-notatis dis- 
tinguenda. Long. tot. 5°3, culm. 0°65, alz 2°7, caudz 
2°05, tarsi 0°75. 

Hab. Sotik. 


XXXIX.—WNotices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
[Continued from p. 293.] 


64. Borrer’s ‘ Birds of Sussex.’ 


[The Birds of Sussex. By William Borrer, M.A., F.L.S.  8vo. 
London: 1891. R. H. Porter. } 


The late Mr. Knox’s work, ‘ Ornithological Rambles in 
SER. VI, —VOL. III. 25 
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Sussex,’ admirable though it was at the time of its publi- 
cation (1849), has long been out of date; and Mr. Borrer’s 
handsome volume, with its five coloured plates by Keulemans, 
is undoubtedly a valuable addition to our county avifaunas. 
Much interesting matter will be found in the letterpress, but 
sometimes facts connected with Sussex have been omitted : for 
instance, the remarkable fertile hybrids between the Pied 
Wagtail (Motacilla lugubris) and the Grey Wagtail (M. me- 
lanope), produced in Mr. Monk’s aviary at Lewes, are not 
mentioned. Mr. Borrer may have reasons for disbelieving in 
the locality assigned to the Short-toed Lark recorded from 
Amberley (Zoologist, 1888, p. 350); but he might at least 
mention them, and not pass over the statement in silence. 
Although unconnected with Sussex, there can be no objection 
to the information given at p. 114, that the first British nest . 
of the Snow Bunting with eggs had lately [1888] been ob- 
tained in Scotland; but Mr. Borrer must not suppose that it is 
the earliest record, for a nest with five young birds was found 
in Sutherlandshire in 1885, and a coloured figure of one of 
the nestlings, with a photograph of the corrie where it was 
taken and full particulars, are given in Messrs. Harvie- Brown 
and Buckley’s ‘ Fauna of Sutherland, Caithness, &c.’ Again, 
it is incorrect to say of the Rustic Bunting that the only 
example which has occurred in England is the one taken 
near Brighton in 1867, for two other well-authenticated 
instances are on record (Zool. 1881, p. 465; 1883, p. 33). 
As regards the Pine Grosbeak, it is not in “ the same paper ” 
(Zool. 1877, p. 247), but in one in Zool. for 1890, p. 127, that 
Mr. Gurney alludes to a bird obtained at Shoreham. On the 
next page Mr. Gurney has recorded the significant fact that 
a few years ago some birds of this species were sent in a 
frozen state from Russia to the principal poulterer at 
Brighton ! 

Misprints are few in the present work, but there are several 
slips, and one of the latter is amusing. Mr. Borrer has got 
his heading “‘ Mistletoe Thrush” severely correct (except for 
the omission of a hyphen), but on the next page, in the last 
paragraph, the old Adam breaks out, and ‘‘ Missel Thrush ” 
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appears in the form with which Willughby, White, Montagu, 
Yarrell, Hewitson, Cordeaux, Stevenson, the B.O.U. List, and 
other authorities have familiarized us ! 


65. Brewster on new North-American Birds. 

[Descriptions of seven supposed new North-American Birds. By 
William Brewster. ‘The Auk,’ viii. p. 189. ] 

The subspecies described in this article are Megascops asio 
aikeni from Colorado; M. a. macfarlanei from Washington 
Terr. ; M. a. saturatus from Puget Sound ; Contopus richard- 
soni peninsule from Lower California; Ammodramus henslowii 
occidentalis from Dakota ; and Pipilo maculatus magnirostris, 
Virio solitarius lucasanus, and Sitta carolinensis laguna, all 
three from Lower California. 


66. Christy’s Local Lists of British Birds. 


[A Catalogue of Local Lists of British Birds, arranged under Counties. 
By Miller Christy, F.L.S. 8vo. London: 1891.] 

Mr. Christy has done a good deed in preparing a catalogue 
of the local lists of British birds, which are now becoming 
very numerous. The titles of the works catalogued are 
placed under counties, the latter being divided into England 
and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and arranged alphabetically 
under these three heads. But the works themselves are 
arranged chronologically. 

The list appears to contain about 4.50 titles. 


67. Dalla Torre on the Fauna of Heligoland. 


[Die Fauna von Helgoland. Von Prof. Dr. K. W. v. Dalla Torre. 
8vo. Jena: 1889. ]} 

It is now quite understood that Heligoland is to be the 
seat of a new Biological Station to be founded and en- 
dowed by the Imperial Government of Germany. To no 
better purpose in our eyes could the German people apply 
their recent acquisition. Under these circumstances Prof. 
Dalla Torre’s résumé of what we as yet know of the Fauna 
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of Heligoland will come in very conveniently as a basis for 
future researches. Prof. Dalla Torre passed only a vacation 
in the island. His memoir is accordingly mainly a compila- 
tion, but appears to be thoroughly and conscientiously done. 
A complete review of the zoological literature relating to 
Heligoland is prefaced, and the titles of 128 memoirs on the 
subject are given in footnotes. 

As regards the account of the birds given in the present 
memoir we need not say much. All observations on the 
birds of Heligoland depend upon Herr Gitke, who has 
studied its avifauna for the last thirty years. Herr Gatke 
has now published his long-promised volume on the subject, 
and it is to that volume that references must be made in 
future. But Dalla Torre’s list will still be useful, and gives 
a good idea of the extraordinary wealth of the Ornis of 
Heligoland. It is arranged according to the system and 
nomenclature of Dresser’s ‘ List of European Birds.’ 


68. Dwight on the Horned Larks of North America. 

[The Horned Larks of North America, By Jonathan Dwight, Jun. 
‘The Auk,’ vii. p. 138. ] 

Mr. Dwight has made a special study of the American 
Larks of the genus Otocorys, and with the assistance of his 
friends and correspondents has been able to examine a 
series of 2002 specimens of this group. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the various local forms “ intergrade” so 
much that trinomialism does not satisfy the problem, although 
it “ gives relief.’ Mr. Dwight concludes to call the form 
of N.E. North America O, alpestris, as identical with that of 
Northern Europe, and to arrange 10 other forms from 
different areas as subspecies. Of these, O. a. adusta from 
Southern Arizona and New Mexico, and O. a. merrilli from 
Eastern Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, are now 
differentiated for the first time. A capital outline map is 
added showing the areas of the 1] forms very plainly. 


69. Evans on the Birds of the Spey Valley. 


[Birds observed in the Valley of the Spey, 1889. By Wm. Evans, 
F.R.S.E. ‘Scottish Naturalist,’ 1891, p. 5.] 
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The January number of the ‘ Scottish Naturalist’ for this 
year commenced a new series, under the Editorship of Mr. 
W. Eagle Clarke, of the B.O.U. Amongst the ornithological 
papers is a list of the birds observed in the valley of the Spey, 
prepared by Mr. William Evans, also of our Union. Mr. 
Evans enumerates 90 species as observed during his holiday 
in this district in 1889, when his abode was at Kincraig, 
near Loch Insch. Parus cristatus was often seen in the 
pine-woods, and is “ by no means rare;” they were always 
in company with Cole-Tits and Gold-crests. 


70. Fiirbringer on the Systematic Position of Hesperornis. 


[Ueber die systematische Stellung der Hesperornithide. Von Max. 
Fiirbringer. Ornith. Monats. Deutsch. Ver. z. Schutze d. Vogelw. xv. 
p- 488. } 

In this memoir, after some prefatory remarks on the 
general history of the subject, Dr. Fiirbringer recapitulates 
all that he said in his great work on the ‘Morphology of 
Birds’ on the systematic position of the Hesperornithide, 
and maintains that he has little or nothing to alter. It would 
appear, therefore, that he is not quite in accord with D’Arcy 
Thompson and Lydekker, who hold that Hesperornis is 
simply an old ancestor of the Colymbo-Podicipites and has 
nothing to do with the Struthiones. 


71. Godman and Salvin’s ‘ Biologia Centrali- Americana.” 


[Biologia Centrali-Americana; or, Contributions to the Knowledge of 
the Fauna and Flora of Mexico and Central America. Edited by F. 
DuCane Godman and Osbert Salvin. (Zoology.) Part XCI. 4to. London: 
1891. Published for the Editors by R. H. Porter, 10 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. ] 

The present part of the ‘ Biologia’ (see above, p. 276) 
carries on the account of the Central-American Cotingidee 
nearly to its termination. As regards the typical genus 
Cotinga some new advances are made. It is pointed out 
that the remarkable differences in the comparative lengths 
and forms of the primaries in the adult males are sufficient 
to distinguish the eight known species, or most of them; 
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and a new arrangement of the species of Cotinga based on 
these characters, which are illustrated by figures, is sug- 
gested. 


72. Goodchild on Crested Birds of Prey. 


[Notes on Crested Birds of Prey. By J. G. Goodchild, F.Z.S. Proe. 
R. Phys. Soc. Edinb. x. p. 202. ] 

Assimilative or protective coloration and even sexual 
selection, Mr. Goodchild says, appear hardly to have affected 
the Birds of Prey at all. Their colours are mostly sober 
combinations of white, with various shades of brown, grey, 
and buff, and almost their only decorative feature is the 
elongation of one or other of the various patches of head- 
feathers into a so-called crest. After discussing the various 
styles of crest, the author insists on regarding the “ posses- 
sion of a crest as a character older than the species,’ and 
upon studying the distribution of crested Accipitres, dis- 
covers that with hardly an exception they are absent in the 
Nearctic, Palearctic and Australian Regions. For a hypo- 
thetical explanation of where this peculiar feature may have 
originated we must refer our readers to the author’s own 
words. 


73. Goodchild on the Cubital Coverts of Birds. 


[The Cubital Coyerts of the Euornithe in Relation to Taxonomy. By 
J. G. Goodchild, F.Z.S. Proc. R. Phys. Soc. Edinb. x. p. 317.] 

After some excellent prefatory remarks on modern princi- 
ples of zoological classification, Mr. Goodchild puts forward 
his most recent views on the disposition of the cubital 
coverts in the Euornithes (for we cannot follow him in his 
irregular plural of ornis), as arrived at since the publication 
of his paper on the same subject in 1886 (P. Z. S. 1886, 
p- 184). Mr. Goodchild adopts, with some small modifica- 
tions, Wray’s nomenclature for the feathers of the bird’s- 
wing published in 1887 (P. Z.S. 1887, p. 343). His general 
conclusion is that “a particular style of overlap or imbrica- 
tion of the several feathers in each row of the external 
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cubital coverts and a particular number of feathers in each 
row are absolutely constant for all the individuals of the 
same species, for all the species of the same genus, and for 
all the genera in the same family or even order.’ For 
instance, all the Acromyodine Passeres and nearly all the 
Mesomyodians “ exhibit absolutely the same general style of 
wing-coverts,” which is not found in any other group of 
birds. This principle applies also with more or less truth to 
the other Orders. Mr. Goodchild points out eleven different 
“styles” mto which the Euornithes fall when considered 
under this aspect, commencing with the “ Cypseline Style” 
(the most simple) and ending with the “ Tubinarine Style,” 
under which head he includes the Catuarrem. ‘ So far as 
wing-style is concerned the American Vultures differ entirely 
from the normal Birds of Prey, and exactly agree with the 
Petrels, the Albatrosses, the Frigate-birds and the Adjutants.” 
Mr. Goodchild has also made a discovery which may help to 
solve the great mystery of “ aquincubitalism ” (cf. Ibis, 1890, 
p. 79). It would appear that “from the point where the 
fifth cubital remex is missing there is a marked disturbance 
in the position of all the coverts.” But upon this intricate 
subject we must refer our readers for further information to 
the author’s paper. 


74. Goss’s Birds of Kansas. 


[History of the Birds of Kansas. By N.S. Goss. Royal 8vo. Topeka, 
Kansas: 1891. ] 


Col. Goss has favoured us with a copy of his volume on 
the Birds of Kansas, which we have great pleasure in com- 
mending to our readers. It gives us an account of the 343 
species and subspecies which have been recognized as occur- 
ring within the limits of this central State of the American 
Union. The arrangement and nomenclature followed are 
naturally those of the A.O.U., and the descriptions are 
mostly copied from the standard works on American 
Ornithology. 

The volume is illustrated by ‘ photo-gravures” of 529 
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mounted specimens which form the ‘‘ Goss Collection.” This 
in the prospectus of the work is described as follows :— 

«©The Goss Ornithological Collection is solely the work of 
this author. Each specimen has been obtained and preserved 
by his own effort, and the entire collection—which is one of 
the largest in the country, the result of one man’s exertions 
—has been presented to the State of Kansas, and is on 
exhibition in a room in the State House set apart by law 
for that purpose; and his entire time and fortune are devoted 
to its perfection ; long and expensive trips are annually made 
to increase the collection. Within a few years he has 
generously prepared for the State, without cost, two separate 
catalogues of Kansas Birds.” 


75. Hart on the Birds of Sinai. 

(Some Account of the Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and Wady 
Arabah. By Henry Chichester Hart. London. Published for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1891. 1 vol. 4to.] 

Mr. Hart accompanied Prof. Hull in his ‘geological 
expedition to Sinai and the Dead Sea in 1883. His main 
object was to study the Botany of the district, but other 
branches of Natural History were not neglected. 

Mr. Hart commences with a narrative of his journey, 
interspersed with remarks on the Fauna and Flora. He 
then gives systematic lists of the species of various groups, 
accompanied by field-notes. The chapter on birds relates 
to species observed in Sinai, Arabia Petraa, and South 
Palestine from November to February. They were 94 in 
number. Amongst them are mentioned such interesting 
species as Cercomela melanura, Sylvia nana, Argya squami- 
ceps, Pycnonotus xanthopygus, Cinnyris osee, Passer moabiti- 
cus, Amydrus tristrami, and Rhynchea capensis,{the last new 
to the Fauna of Sinai. 


76. Hartert on three new Birds. 


[ Vorlaufiges tiber einige neue Vogelarten. Won Ernst Hartert. J. f. 
O, 1890, p. 154.) 


These are preliminary descriptions of supposed new species 
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discovered by Herr Hartert during his preparation of the 
catalogue of birds in the Senckenberg Museum, They are 
named Crateropus larvatus from Madras (!), Jole schmakert 
from Mindoro, Philippines, and Ammomanes lusitanica par- 
virostris from Aschabat. Crateropus larvatus may be new, 
but is almost certainly not from any part of British India. 


77. Hartlaub on Birds from Eastern Africa. 

[ Vierter Beitrag zur Ornithologie der éstlich-aquatorialen Linder und 
der dstlichen Kiistengebiete Afrikas. Von Dr. G. Hartlaub. Abhandl. 
naturw. Ver. Bremen, xii. Heft 1.] 

Dr. Hartlaub now gives us a fourth paper on the birds 
sent by Emin Pasha from Eastern Africa. The present 
memoir relates to collections made by Emin during his 
journey from Albert Nyanza to the coast along with Stanley’s 
Expedition, and during his prolonged sojourn at Bagamoyo. 
At the latter epoch Emin was, as is well known, grievously 
ill and could not give that special attention to his specimens 
which was his ordinary habit. To these personal collections 
are added a series obtained by Bohndorf (well known for his 
splendid collection from the Niam-niam country, described 
by Dr. Sharpe in 1884*) at Mtoni, on the Kingani. Alto- 
gether, therefore, the present memoir relates to some 140 
species, on the general distinctness of which from those of 
Emin’s former collections from Wadelai and other neigh- 
bouring districts of the Equatorial Sudan Dr. Hartlaub com- 
ments strongly. The present collection contains examples 
of many species discovered by Fischer in Masailand, and of 
others obtained by Bohm and Fischer during their journey 
to the Tanganyika, together with many southern forms, such 
as Malimbus rubriceps, Lamprocolius melanogaster, Laniarius 
guadricolor, Nectarinia mariquensis, and Turturena dele- 


gorguei. The following eight species are described as new: (rt 


—Calamoherpe griseldis, Pratincola emme, Bradypterus 
alfredi, Burnesia reichenowi, Erythropygia hartlaubi, Ploceus 
holoxanthus,» Nectarinia filiola, and Sternula novella. 


f— ~~ -* Journ. Linn, Soe., Zool. xviii, p. 419. 
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Dr. Hartlaub gives in his prefatory remarks a very useful 
list of 43 papers relating to the ornithology of this part of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


78. Lawrence on the former abundance of Migrants near 
New York. 


{An Account of the Former Abundance of some species of Birds on 
New York Island, at the time of their Migration to the South. By 
George N. Lawrence. ‘The Auk,’ vi. p. 201.] 

The veteran ornithologist, Mr. G. N. Lawrence of New 
York, records his early recollections of the abundance of 
autumnal migrants flying south in former years, when his 
home was on the high ground to the north of Manhattan- 
ville, and fronting the Hudson River. He was allowed to 
have a gun first in 1820 (!) and appears to have used it with 
great success on the enormous flights of Passenger Pigeons 
and other birds then met with. At the present time a single 
Passenger Pigeon would be a rarity in this district. 


79. Lawrence on a new Swift and a rare Petrel. 


[Description of a new Subspecies of Cypselide of the Genus Chetura, 
with a Note on the Diablotin. By George N. Lawrence. ‘The Auk,’ 
Vili. p. 59. ] 

Mr. Lawrence separates the Chetura of Guadeloupe from 
its allied form of Dominica as Chetura dominica colardeaut. 
He adds a note on the “ Diablotin” of Guadeloupe, which, 
according to the information received from Dr. Colardeau, is 
probably Cistrelata hesitata. Dr. Colardeau does not 
believe that this bird is quite extinct in Guadeloupe. 


80. Leverkiihn on strange Eygs in Birds’ -nests. 


[Fremde Eier im Nest.—Ein Beitrag zur Biologie der Vogel. Von Paul 
Leverkiihn. Nebst einer bibliographischen Notiz iiber Lottinger. 8vo. 
Berlin und London: 1891.] 


In a memoir of some 200 pages, Herr Leverktihn dis- 
cusses what is to us a somewhat novel ornithological 
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subject—that is, the behaviour of birds when strange eggs 
are introduced into their nests. We all know that a large 
number of Passerine birds do not object to Cuckoos’ eggs, 
but it would seem that for some reason they are by no 
means always ready to adopt the eggs of other species. Herr 
Leverkiihn divides his theme into four heads : (1) as regards 
eggs of the same species introduced by other birds; (2) as 
regards such eggs introduced by man; (3) as regards eggs 
of other species introduced by other birds; (4) as regards 
such eggs introduced by man ; and gives us a mass of details 
under each head. We cannot exactly understand the drift 
of Herr Leverkiihn’s memoir as a whole, or make out that 
he comes to any very definite conclusions on the subject. 
But the habits of our feathered friends are always interesting 
under any aspect, and the essay will be read with pleasure 
by many students of bird-life. 

A complete résumé of references to the nesting-habits of 
the Megapodes, introduced as a footnote (pp. 36-45), is a 
very useful compilation. 


81. Lilford’s ‘ Coloured Figures of British Birds’ 


_ [Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British Islands. Issued by Lord 
Lilford, F.Z.S. &c., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 
Part XI., September 1889; XII., January 1890; XIII., March 1890; 
XIV., May 1890; XV., July 1890; XVI., September 1890; XVIL, 
February 1891. 8yo. London. | 

We have been rather remiss, it may well be said, in not 
having chronicled the regular appearance of our President's 
series of illustrations of British Bird-life during the two 
years last past. Our last notice (Ibis, 1889, p. 386) related 
to Parts V. to X. We have now to record the issue of seven 
more parts, each containing 12 beautiful chromo-lithographs 
and the accompanying letterpress. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the work is appreciated 
by the public as its merits deserve. It is sufficient, indeed, 
to point to the fact that the entire edition is already sub- 
scribed for, and that a second edition is in preparation. 
After this experience it can be no longer said that birds are 
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not good subjects for the improved moderu art of chromo- 
lithography. Atthe same time, on examining Lord Lilford’s 
plates, it becomes at once evident that some subjects are 
much better adapted for treatment in this way than others. 


82. Lydekker on Fossil Birds in the Dublin Museum. 


[Catalogue of Fossil Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Amphibians in the 
Science and Art Museum. By R. Lydekker, B.A. Dublin: 1891.] 

Mr. Lydekker has catalogued the fossil remains belonging 
to the first four classes of Vertebrates in the Science and 
Art Museum at Dublin, and pronounces the collection to be 
one of great value in certain particulars. The specimens 
referable to the Class Aves are not numerous, but amongst 
them are some of considerable interest to British ornitho- 
logists. A right humerus from the Ballynamintra Cave in 
Waterford is assigned to Tetrao tetrix, and is “ very impor- 
tant as proving the former existence of that species in 
Treland, of which there has been no (prior) evidence.” Simi- 
larly, bones from the same cave and from Shandon Cave in 
the same county testify to the former presence of the Ptar- 
migan (Lagopus mutus) in Ireland. 


83. Lydekker’s Catalogue of Fossil Birds. 


[Catalogue of the Fossil Birds in the British Museum (Natural 
History), Cromwell Road,8.W. By Richard Lydekker, B.A. London: 
1891.] 

The study of fossil birds has been comparatively neglected 
by ornithologists, although it is obvious that, as in the case 
of other Vertebrates, we cannot hope to understand the Class 
Aves properly without a knowledge of its extinct forms. 
My. Lydekker’s Catalogue gives us an excellent summary 
of the present state of our acquaintance with fossil birds, as 
he introduces into his series “all extinct birds (with the 
exception of those belonging to the Passeres and Picariz) 
from the Tertiaries of Europe, which have received distinct 
specific names, and have been described or figured with 
sufficient exactness to entitle them to rank as species.” 
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In recent birds, as is well known, more than half the 
characterized species belong to the great Order Passeres. 
But fossil Passeres are almost unknown. Some six pages only 
are devoted by Mr. Lydekker to this portion of the subject, 
and not a single extinct genus of Passeres is included in the 
list. On the other hand, we find nearly half the volume 
devoted to the remains of Ratite—an order very meagrely 
represented in modern days, but extensively diffused in 
former epochs. The “Imperfection of the Geological 
Record ” is, of course, partly answerable for this strong con- 
trast ; but the Passeres are emphatically a modern and highly 
developed group, and the Ratite an ancient one of low 
organization. 

Fossil birds, Mr. Lydekker tells us, are mainly known to 
us by more or less imperfect long-bones and coracoids, and 
on these remains principally their osteological characters are 
consequently based. The clearly drawn woodcuts inter- 
spersed throughout this volume mostly relate to these frag- 
ments, and will give much assistance to their study. One 
of the great features of the National Collection is the grand 
series of the remains of the Dinornithide of New Zealand, 
of which 22 species are embraced in the present Catalogue. 

The following new genera of fossil birds are now first 
introduced :— 

Actiornis (Phalacrocoracide) ; Proherodius (Ardeidz), 
Propelargus, Amphipelargus (Ciconiide) ; Ibidopsis (Plata- 
leidee); Geranopsis (Gruidee); Milnea (Cidicnemide) ; 
Aigialornis (Mgialornithide) ; Pseudapteryx (Apterygide) ; 
Pachyornis (Dinornithide) ; Hypselornis (Casuariide). 

New species described in the volume are the following :— 

Strix melitensis, Pelecanus fraasi, Actiornis anglicus, Pro- 
herodius oweni, Propelargus cayluxensis, Amphipelargus 
majori, Ibidupsis hordwelliensis, Elornis anglicus, Agnopterus 
hatoniensis, Fuligula arvernensis, Columba melitensis, Pale- 
ortyx cayluxensis, Grus hordwelliensis, Geranopsis hastingsie, 
Otis affinis, Milnea gracilis, Atgialornis gallicus, Diomedea 
anglica, Colymboides anglicus, Pseudapteryx gracilis, Megal- 
apteryx tenuipes, Pachyornis immanis, Hypselornis sivalensis. 
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A new name (Emeus gravipes) is proposed for Emeus 
gravis, Owen. 

The volume contains accounts of about 129 genera and 
250 species of fossil birds. 


84. Meyer on an albino Grey-hen in male plumage. 

[Partieller Albinismus einer hahnenfedrigen Birkhenne. Von A. B., 
Meyer. ‘ Diana,’ 1891, p. 162.] 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has kindly sent us a number of ‘ Diana,’ 
a Swiss sporting journal published at Berne, in which he 
has described a partially albino hen of Tetrao tetrixv in male 
plumage. The specimen, obtained in Entlebuch, had been 
variously determined by those who had previously examined 
it. But it has now fortunately become one of the fine series 
of varieties and hybrids of the Tetraones in the Royal Zoo- 
logical Museum at Dresden, and we may safely rely on Dr. 
Meyer’s determination of it. His remarks on this curious 
bird will be read with interest. 


85. Meyer and Helm’s Report on the Ornithological Ob- 
serving-Stations for Saxony for 1889. 

[V. Jahresbericht (1889) der ornithologischen Beobachtungstationen im 
Kénigreich Sachsen, bearbeitet von Dr. A. B. Meyer und von Dr. F. 
Helm. 4to. Dresden: 1890.] 

We have the pleasure of calling attention to another of 
this excellent series of reports (cf. Ibis, 1890, p. 251), which 
is a model of what such publications should be. It contains 
the accounts of 47 observers for 1889. There are 208 
species of birds included in the list. 


86. North on the plumage of Malurus. 


[Notes upon the Plumage of the Adult Males in certain species of the 
Genus Malurus. By A. J. North, F.L.S. Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales, 
ser. 2, v. p. 505. | 

Gould was in error, according to Mr. North and other 
Australian authorities, in asserting that the male Maluri 
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only assume their full dress during the pairing-season. It 
would seem that the fully adult plumage of the male, after 
having been once assumed, is never cast off again. This is 
certainly the case in M. cyaneus, and appears to be so in 
other species. 


87. Pelzeln on the History of the Bird Collection at Vienna. 

[Geschichte der Saugethier- und Vogel-Sammlung des k. k. natur- 
historischen Hofmuseums. Von August von Pelzelu. Annalen k. k. 
naturh. Hofmus. v. Heft 4, 1890. ] 

Herr vy. Pelzeln gives us here a very useful and interesting 
account of the history of the collections of Mammals and 
Birds belonging to the Vienna Museum, well known as one of 
the principal museums of Europe, and of which the proper 
title, under its new organization, is now the “ Imperial 
Royal Court-Museum of Natural History.” It was com- 
menced in 1794, when the Emperor Francis the Second 
purchased of Joseph Natterer, his Falconer, a series of 
native mammals and birds, and gave him orders to make it 
as complete a collection of the Mammals and Birds of the 
Austrian Empire as possible. Joseph Natterer, Jr., suc- 
ceeded his father as Custos of the Bird-collection in 1810. 
He was the elder brother of Johann Natterer, probably the 
best and most successful collector of birds that has ever 
lived, who was made “ Custos-adjunct ” to Joseph Natterer 
in 1835, after his return from his celebrated expedition to 
Brazil. Johann Natterer died in 1843, and his brother Josef 
in 1851, after which Heckel was Custos of the Ornithological 
Collection until his death in 1857, when he was followed 
by Herr v. Pelzeln, who on his recent retirement was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. L. v. Lorenz. 

Herr v. Pelzeln enumerates the various additions to the 
Ornithological Collection from its foundation to the present 
day, mentioning all the more important acquisitions, amongst 
which the most noteworthy, perhaps, are the series of 
Latham’s types from the “ Museum Leverianum”’ purchased 
in London in 1806, and the great Brazilian Collection of 
Johann Natterer. 
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88. Pidsley and Macpherson on the Birds of Devon. 

[The Birds of Devonshire. By William E. H. Pidsley. Edited, with 
an Introduction and short Memoir of the late John Gatcombe, by H. 
A. Macpherson, M.A. With map and coloured plate. 8vo. London and 
Exeter : 1891. ] 

The outside of this work is embellished by a reproduction 
in gold of Mr. Lodge’s beautiful illustration of the Goshawk, 
drawn expressly for Mr. Saunders’s ‘ Illustrated Manual of 
British Birds.’ Although, as we understand, substantial 
recompense was made to the publishers, the motive for this 
appropriation is not very obvious, inasmuch as the Goshawk 
is not included among the birds of Devon. Turning to the 
inside, we find a coloured frontispiece, by Mr. Keulemans, of 
a Buff-backed Heron in breeding-plumage, but seeing that 
Montagu’s Devonian specimen—still in the British Museum— 
is in winter dress, an exact portrait of the only well authenti- 
cated British example would have been preferable. We 
cannot say how much worse the text would have been with- 
out the intervention of the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, but even 
his editorship has not availed to make a satisfactory work 
out of the odds and ends from ‘The Zoologist’ and other 
works, strung together by Mr. Pidsley. The treatment of 
many species is somewhat meagre, and, while we commend 
the author’s discretion respecting the breeding-haunts of 
the Chough, there can be no reason for similar reticence as 
to a celebrated nesting-place of Cormorants in North Devon, 
visible for miles round. More also might well have been 
said of the ancient colony of Gannets on Lundy Island. In 
the fourth edition of ‘Yarrell’ a specimen of the Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper was recorded as having been shot on the above- 
named island, and as being in the collection of Dr. 
Woodforde, near Taunton, where numbers of ornithologists 
have seen it. Yet Mr. Pidsley ignores this, substituting a 
notice of a supposed specimen shot near Kingsbridge in 
1857, which is set down in Mr. Harting’s ‘ Handbook of 
British Birds’ as a young Machetes pugnax. The notes by 
the editor, and his memoir of that excellent ornithologist, 
the late John Gatcombe, form the redeeming feature of this 
work, 
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89. Pleske’s ‘ Ornithographia Rossica.’ 

[Ornithographia Rossica. Die Vogelfauna des Russischen Reichs. 
Von Th. Pleske. Band If. Lief. 4. Hypolais und Lusciniola ; Lief. 3 & 4. 
Rohrsanger (Acrecephalus). 4to. St. Pétersbourg: 1890. ] 

We have now received Parts 3 and 4* of this valuable 
work, which we are glad to see making good progress. They 
continue the history of the Sylviide of the Russian Empire 
and seem to be most carefully elaborated in every particular. 

The following species are figured on plate iii. :—Lwus- 
cintola (Herbivocula) schwarzi, L. (Herbivocula) neglecta, 
L. (Dumeticola) intermedia, and Acrocephalus (Calamodus) 
distrigiceps. 


90. Raeburn on the Great Skua. 

[The Great Skua (Stercorarius catarrhactes) : its present status as a 
British Bird. By Harold Raeburn. Scott. Nat. 1891, p. 18.] 

Mr. Raeburn gives us very interesting information on an 
ornithological subject which has recently attracted much 
public attention, and has actually been honoured with a 
“leader” in ‘ The Times’ +, namely the present state of the 
three colonies of the Great Skua existing in the British 
Islands. These breeding-stations are all in the Shetland 
‘group—Ffoula, Unst, and Northmavin, the last named, origin- 
ally the largest, being now almost deserted. In 1890 the 
only pair of young hatched on Northmavin were carried off. 
Altogether it is estimated that “ about 75 pairs are the entire 
number of Great Skuas at present nesting on British soil.” 


91. Sclater and Shelley on the Picarie. 

[Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. Vol. XIX. Cata- 
logue of the Picariz: Scansores and Coccyges, comprising the families 
Rhamphastide, Galbulide, and Bucconide, by P. L. Sclater; and the 
families Indicatoridee, Capitonidee, Cuculidz, and Musophagide, by G. 
E. Shelley. London: 1891.] 

The nineteenth volume of the Catalogue of Birds, which has 
been recently issued, contains an account of the remaining 
* Cf. previous notice, Ibis, 1890, p. 255. 

t See ‘The Times,’ March 21st, 1891. 
SER, VI.—VOL. III. 21 
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families of ‘‘Scansores,” according to the arrangement 
adopted in this work, and of the two families of the suborder 
“ Coccyges.” The Picide, which are regarded as the first 
family of Scansores, were treated of by Mr. Hargitt in the 
eighteenth volume. The present volume commences with 
the Indicatoridz and Capitonide, which have been catalogued 
by Capt. Shelley. Of the former family 12 species are 
recognized, represented in the collection by 86 specimens ; of 
the latter 112 species, represented by 2183 specimens. Next 
follow the Rhamphastidz (59 species, 673 specimens), Gal- 
bulide (21 species, 243 specimens), and Bucconide (43 
species and 419 specimens), catalogued by the Editor of this 
Journal. The volume concludes with the Coccyges, cata- 
logued by Capt. Shelley. Of this suborder the Cuculidze 
contain 176 species, represented in the British Museum by 
5423 specimens, and the Musophagide 25 species, repre- 
sented by 204 specimens. 

Out of the 448 species recorded in the present volume, 
only 32 are not represented in the National Collection. 

One new genus is founded in the present volume, Uro- 
coccyx, for Phenicophaus erythrognathus,.. The following 
new species are introduced by Capt. Shelley :—Xantholema 
intermedia, Capito granadensis, C. salvini, Coccyzus dominice, 
and Centropus purpureus. A new Jacamar is named Brachy- 
galba fulviventris by his coadjutor. 

The following species are figured in the present volume :— 

Melanobucco equatorialis ; Tricholema stigmatothorax and 
T. affine; Barbatula chrysopyga and B. bilineata; heads of 
Cyanops davisoni, C. ramsayi, and C. incognita, Capito versi- 
color, C. steeri, C. richardsoni, C. salvini, C. granadensis, and C, 
bourciert; Pteroglossus didymus ; Aulacorhamphus erythro- 
gnathus, A. calorhynchus, A. whitelyanus, and A. cyanolemus ; 
Coccystes caroli and C. hypopinarius; heads of Coccyzus 
dominice, C. minor, and C. maynardi; and Centropus pur- 
pureus. 
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92. Stone on the Species of Psilorhinus. 


[On the Genus Pstlorhinus, Riippell. By Witmer Stone. Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Philad. 1891, p. 94.] 

After examining the specimens in the Museum of the - 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (which com- 
prehend the type of Corvus vociferus, Cabot), and those 
in the National Museum, Mr. Stone can recognize but two 
species of Psilorhinus. These are P. morio, extending from 
Tehuantepec north to the Rio Grande valley, and P. mezxi- 
canus, ranging from Southern Mexico to Costa Rica, with 
the possibility of a third distinct form (P. vociferus) in 
Yucatan. The so-called P. cyanogenys of Sharpe is not 
distinct from P. mexicanus. 

Messrs. Salvin and Godman have come to nearly the same 
conclusions (Biol. C.-A., Aves, 1. p. 506). 


93. Vow den Steiner on the Birds of South Georgia. 


[Die internationale Polarforschung 1882-1883. Die Deutschen Expe- 
ditionem und ihre Ergebnisse. Band II. Beschreibende Naturwissen- 
schaften in eingelnen Abhandlungen, herausgegeben in Auftrage der 
Deutschen Polar-Commission von deren Vorsitzendem Dr. G. Neumayer. 
Berlin: 1890.] 

The second volume of the memoirs of the German Section 
of the International Polar Commission of 1882-83 contains 
an excellent chapter on the Seals and Birds of South Georgia, 
which is well worthy of attention. The German Expedition 
passed a year in that remote island, from August 1882 te 
September 1883, and had full opportunities of studying its 
animal life. A general account of the birds collected by the 
Expedition was published by the late Dr. Pagenstecher in 
1885 (see Ibis, 1885, p. 319). We have now a mass of 
instructive details upon the ways and habits of the 22 species 
met with, illustrated by very characteristic sketches. We 
may remark that the so-called Querquedula eatont of South 
Georgia has been determined by Dr. Cabanis to be different 
from the true Q. eatont of Kerguelen Island, and named 
Querquedula antarctica (see J. f. O. 1888, p. 118). 

212 
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XL.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis’ :— 
Munich, 23rd April, 1891. 
Srr,—You refer in ‘The Ibis’ (1891, p. 278) to a paper 
of Mr. Hartert, in which he relates that Surnia ulula has been 
apparently confounded in some cases with Asio accipitrinus. 
This remark (ef. J. f. O. 1890, p. 100) affects some well- 
known German ornithologists, such as Baron v. Droste-Hiils- 
hoff, whose son is the author of the ‘ Avifauna of the Isle of 
Borkum,’ the late E. F. v. Homeyer, and Prof. Dr. Altum of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde. The last-named replied in the last 
issue of the J. f. O. (1891, pp. 104-106) to Mr. Hartert, 
and rejected his suppositions earnestly. I did not think it 
worth while to do the same, as Mr. Hartert with his notes 
attacks primo loco the Baron E. F. v. Homeyer, who has 
already dealt with my opinion (J. f. O. 1888, nec 1880, pp. 358 
-359). 1 wish, however, now to repeat that the bird in 
question met with on the sea-shore near Kiel was not an 
Asio accipitrinus, a species which I have observed and killed 
there many times. I maintain what I first wrote, and what 
‘is now confirmed by the authority of E. F. v. Homeyer and — 
that of Professor Altum. 
I am, yours &c., 
Pau LEeverKUHN. 


Mogador, Morocco, 

13th May, 1891. 
Srr,—As I observe that Mr. Howard Saunders, in his 
‘Manual of British Birds, speaks of the White-winged Black 
Tern (Hydrochelidon leucoptera) as “hardly known in 
Western Morocco,” while Lieut.-Col. Howard Irby, in his 
‘Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar,’ speaks of a single 
specimen having been shot in 1869 near Tangier, and says 
that he has not himself. observed it on either side of the 
Straits, it may possibly interest some of your readers to 
learn that I have seen several of these birds during the begin- 
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ning of this month (May) in the vicinity of Mogador, and 
shot an undoubted specimen yesterday. It was hovering 
and dipping over a marshy pond in company with a number 
of Whiskered Terns (Hydrochelidon hybrida) and Black 
Terns (H. nigra), from which latter I distinguished it when 
on the wing by the conspicuous white on the shoulder, and 
in the hand by its dark red bill and bright red legs. 

Whiskered and Black Terns have been very numerous here 
the last week or so; I have also seen the Sandwich Tern 
(Sterna cantiaca), which has been with us on and off since 
winter, and a good many Little Terns (Sterna minuta). 

Most of these birds should, I imagine, soon be getting 
away to their breeding-grounds. 

Large spring arrivals of Redshank occurred at the end of 
April and beginning of May; plenty of Grey Plover (Squa- 
tarola helvetica) are now here in breeding-plumage, and a 
good many Whimbrel are paying us their usual May visit. 

Yours &c., 
Cuas. A. Payton. 


Basingstoke, May 11th, 1891. 


Sir,—It was only towards the end of April that I had an 
opportunity of perusing the ‘ Auk’ for January 1891, and 
consequently I have been in ignorance of the notice of my 
‘Catalogue of the Picide in the British Museum,’ signed 
J. A. A. (presumably Mr. J. A. Allen). I am taken to task 
upon several points, and perhaps I may be permitted, through 
your Journal, to say a few words in reply. 

(1) Upon page 93 Mr. Allen writes :—“ In respect to spe- 
cific names, those not pleasing to the author, through faulty 
significance or construction, are thrown over regardless of 
previous currency.” My adoption of the name of Colaptes 
mexicanus instead of C. cafer is in accordance with previous 
currency (though not of priority), and the recently unearthed 
name of cafer (although Canon xxxi, of the A.O.U. Code 
would sanction its use) is specially instanced by our Code, 
law 10, as one to be avoided. 
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(2) Upon page 93, after quoting some of my observations 
upon Colaptes mexicanus, Mr. Allen remarks :—“ He cites 
birds from Vancouver and Nevada that resemble others from 
Mexico. Has it occurred to him that the North-American 
forms of Colaptes are migratory birds, that the particular 
examples mentioned from Mexico are either winter specimens 
_or without record of capture, and that distribution in the 
breeding-season is one of the most important elements of 
the problem?” I cannot well have read the many learned 
and instructive works by American authors without being 
aware that the North-American Colapte do migrate, and I 
do not regard Mr. Allen’s query as a complimentary one. 
As to the assertion that the examples from Mexico (mentioned 
by me) are either winter specimens or without record of 
capture, I reply that nearly all the Mexican examples men- 
tioned in the ‘ Catalogue’ were not only collected throughout 
almost the entire country by trustworthy men, but are dated 
January, February, March, April, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and December. Some of these dates surely do not 
point to the birds being wmter specimens. Does Mr. Allen 
wish us to understand that these so-called winter specimens 
are migrants? I mention this, because special attention is 
drawn to the interesting features of distribution during the 
breeding-season. Migration could not reduce the measure- 
ments of the species. 

(3) Mr. Allen states that Melanerpes “ melanopagon is a 
pure synonym of formicivorus, Swains., as well from the 
original description and figure as from the locality of the 
type.” The locality is simply “‘ Le Mexique,” not very definite, 
certainly, when both forms are found in that country. The 
figure is, I admit, not typical; but birds not purely typical 
must occur where there is intergradation, and Mr. Allen 
must acknowledge that a difficulty sometimes arises in deter- 
mining upon which side to place certain intermediate forms. 

(4) In objecting to the use of the generic title Dendrocopus, 
Koch, in place of Dryobates, Boie, Mr. Allen makes the fol- 
Jowing remark :— This point was well considered by the 
A.O.U. Committee, and Dendrocopos, Koch, was found to be 
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slightly antedated by Dendrocopus, Vieill., though both names 
were published in the same year. In any case Dryobates 
has a clear title, while Dendrocopus has not.’ Although 
Dendrocopus of Vieillot appeared in the same year as Den- 
drocopos of Koch, the former is a pure synonym of Dendro- 
colaptes, having the same type (certhia, Bodd.), and has no 
status whatever. Koch’s title has, on the contrary, been 
almost constantly used, and its general acceptation is strong 
evidence of its priority. It has yet to be proved that Den- 
drocopus of Vieillot antedates that of Koch, and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Allen did not favour us with exact infor- 
mation on this point. Mr. Allen’s statement, which is so 
much opposed to the generally accepted views on this subject, 
would have carried much greater weight had he given us 
his authorities. 

(5) The two specimens from Tarpon Springs, Florida (W. 
E. D. Scott), placed under Dendrocopus maynardi in the 
Addenda to the Catalogue, were so placed by mistake, and 
should come under D. villosus. 

(6) In my footnote to Dendrocopus gairdneri (op. cit. p. 242) 
I have certainly said that D. pubescens orecus, Batchelder, 
is, “in my opinion, barely worthy of subspecific rank,” and 
. Mr. Allen observes that “it is not so treated.” I could not treat 
it as a subspecies if I did not think it worthy to rank as such. 

(7) The fact of Picoides dorsalis being accorded full specific 
rank is, writes Mr. Allen, “explainable probably on the 
ground of the smallness of Mr. Hargitt’s series, the evidence 
of which is preferred to the consensus of American opinion, 
based on adequate material.” The series examined by me 
may be small compared with the number of specimens con- 
tained in the American Museums, nevertheless I gave the 
bird the rank I thought it merited ; and, while I entertain 
the highest respect for the opinions of American ornitho- 
logists, I think it scarcely dignified in Mr. Allen to “ hold 
the stick over the naughty boy.” If ornithologists of other 
nationalities are to be “ called over the coals” for daring to 
differ in questions concerning American birds, I presume Mr. 
Allen will consider my having described Dendrocopus arizone 
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as a species distinct from D. stricklandi of Malherbe as an 
act of treason. My views upon that point were quite opposed 
to the consensus of American opinion, which now appears to 
have changed, and, I am happy to say, fully recognizes the 
correctness of my views upon that question. The apparent 
assumption of certain ornithological rights which Mr. Allen 
seems to claim for his countrymen is, I thik, unwisely 
suggested, and leads one to picture Mr. Allen’s pem as sur- 
mounted by a banner bearing the motto “ Noli me tangere,” 
which I venture to suggest might be replaced by the more 
charitable one, “ Live and let live.” 

(8) Upon page 95 Mr. Allen favours us with the follow- 
ing :—“ Mr. Hargitt’s treatment of our Pileated Woodpecker 
presents a curious and lamentable case. He removes it from 
the genus Ceophleus (the propriety of which we leave as 
merely a matter of opinion) and places it under Dryotomus 
of Swainson (1831), of which he considers Hylatomus of 
Baird (1858) as a pure synonym, giving the same species as 
the type of each, namely Picus pileatus, Linn. Although 
Swainson placed P. pileatus under his genus Dryotomus, he 
expressly gives as its ‘typical species’ Picus martius (Fauna 
Bor.-Am, ii. p. 301), thus making his Dryotomus a pure 
synonym of the genus Picus as of late restricted, leaving 
Hylatomus, Baird, available for Picus pileatus for those who 
wish to separate it from Ceophleus.” I may have erred in 
using Swainson’s generie title Dryotomus for the Pileated 
Woodpecker, and Mr. Allen is unquestionably right in saying 
that Swainson gives P. martius as the type; but I was no 
doubt led into this grievous mistake by finding that the only 
species of the genus in Swamson’s work above quoted was 
(as a matter of course) pileatus, and, secondly, that Swainson, 
in his ‘ Classification of Birds,’ ii. p. 308 (1837), under Dryo- 
tomus, omits P. martius, and gives the first of the typical 
species as pileatus. Granting that I am in error, I fail to see 
anything lamentable in the case. How comes it that Hyla- 
tomus of Baird has been (according to Mr. Allen’s own 
showing) almost universally recognized as the generic title 
for pileatus from 1858 to 1886, and then supplanted in the 
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‘Check-list of N. Am. Bds.,’ 1886, by Cabanis’s Ceophlaus ? 
The answer is not far to seek, and those who have used 
Baird’s title for nearly thirty years without having discovered 
that it was preoccupied, cannot consistently view my case as 
a specially lamentable one. It seems to me that the saddle 
fits equally well the other horse, and I think it rather hard 
that a vessel hailing from a foreign port should be liable 
to a penalty, and that one’s own ship, which itself cannot 
show a clean “ bill of health,’ should be exempt. 
I am, yours &c., 
Epwarp Harairr. 


Natural History Museum, S.W. 

Sir,—I wish to correct two mistakes which, since the pub- 
lication of my “ Notes on some Birds obtained at Madeira, 
Deserta Grande, and Porto Santo ” (Ibis, 1890, pp. 438-445), 
have come to my notice. 

In the first place, by an unfortunate accident, the name 
Crithagra butyracea is given in both the lists of Madeira and 
Deserta Grande birds to the Common Canary. This is, of 
course, quite a mistake, as this name refers to the Cape 
Canary, and I should have written Crithagra canaria, or, as 
Dr. Sharpe calls it, Sertnus canaria. The error arose through 
my following the nomenclature given in Mr. Harcourt’s 
‘List,’ which was all that I had to go by during my stay on 
the island. 

Secondly, my attention has recently been called by Mr. 
Salvin to the probability that the small Shearwaters I got at 
Deserta Grande and the Lime Island, Porto Santo, and 
called Puffinus obscurus, are really of two species. On exa- 
mining my specimens more carefully a second time, I find 
this is a fact, and an exceedingly interesting one ; the Porto 
Santo birds only are P. obscurus, while those from Deserta 
Grande are P. assimilis, Gould, originally described (P. Z. 8. 
1837, p. 156) from New South Wales. 

In the Gould Collection there is an old specimen of P. 
assimilis said to have come from Madeira, but no one seems 
to have trusted the locality. No doubt this discovery accounts 
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for the fact which I noted in my above-mentioned paper, but 
was unable to explain, viz. that at Porto Santo the birds had 
already bred, and that in May there were young in every 
stage, from those covered with down to birds in nearly 
adult plumage, while at the Desertas there were no signs 
of any of these birds breeding, though Mr. Harcourt, and 
subsequently Mr. Hurrell, obtained birds and eggs there. 
The two specimens I have from Deserta Grande are a female 
adult and a male of the year, which has still the pale edgings 
to the wing-coverts and feathers of the back. 

The above remarks suggest several questions which require 
to be answered :— 

1. Does Puffinus assimilis only come north after breed- 
ing in the southern islands of the Atlantic ? 

2. Were the birds found breeding on the Desertas P. 
assimilis or P. obscurus ? 

8. If P. assimilis does breed on the Desertas, had it 
finished in the month of May, when P. obscurus 
was still busy at Porto Santo ? 

4. To which species do the two specimens which have 
occurred in the British Isles belong ? 

Yours &e., 
W. R. Octiviz Grant. 


Nikko, Interior of Japan, 
24th April, 1891. 

S1r,—I have had a perfect voyage out to Japan and splendid 
weather, but have not much to say about bird-life. Larus 
ichthyaetus was very abundant near Ismailia. Five species 
of Shearwater and Petrel were common in the Red Sea. One 
large one with white rump and whitish bar across the end 
of its tail puzzled me much. Of course we could not catch 
any. We crossed the path of many returning migrants near 
Aden, and Hoopoes, Common Swallows, a Goatsucker, and 
various Warblers and Buntings, among them Hmberiza cesia, 
came on board to rest. I had three delightful days in 
Ceylon, and especially enjoyed the Peradenia Gardens; 
but unfortunately Trimen was away in Java for a few weeks. 
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Kandy and the country round is magnificent. I made the 
acquaintance of scores of birds in life, for the first time ; 
among them the green Ceylonese Cissa, and Bulbuls 
innumerable. Arrived at Hongkong, I did not remain 
long, but went straight up to Shanghai, as the ship had to 
stay 23 days at Hongkong. I forgot to say I had a pleasant 
three days at Singapore, and saw a good deal of Mr. 
Davison, who was just preparing for a great exploring expe- 
dition to some mountains in the interior of Malacca, 14,000 
feet high, which have never yet been visited by Europeans. 
The expedition, a small, but complete one, is a Government 
affair, consisting of an officer of Engineers, a geologist, 
botanist, and Davison. Davison had great hopes of many 
discoveries in the upper ranges of these hitherto untrodden 
mountains. 

From Shanghai I proceeded in a Chinese steamer to Ningpo, 
where I had a friend. Under his guidance I went up in a 
canal-boat to the foot of the mountains, 150 miles, travelling 
in our little boat towed by men night and day. Isaw many 
birds in the district where Swinhoe made his discoveries, 
and recognized many of his species, but had no gun, and 
could not collect. But my three weeks in China were 
thoroughly well spent. 

Returning to my steamer, we had a day at Nagasaki, far 
more tropical in appearance than Shanghai, though north of 
it. I should say that near Shanghai is the great Jesuit 
establishment of Sikawei. Here I found Pére Heude in 
charge of their museum, which is exclusively local, but had 
a few rare specimens. He has also a small menagerie. In 
it were two splendid adult specimens of Haliaetus pelagicus, 
one of them without any white—all pure black, which he pro- 
posed to describe as new. The Haliaeti were both from Kam- 
tschatka. He had also a wild goat from Mongolia, which he 
considersnew. The Zoological Gardens of Tokio are in their 
infancy — tigers, leopards, bears, elephants, but the most 
popular curiosity is two sheep from England. The Tokio Uni- 
versity is a splendid outline, only partially filled in, but the 
Museum, under Dr. Ijima, is most creditable and starting on 
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the right plan. The day before my first visit arrived a box of 
skins from Tsu Shima, the island whence my Picus richardsi 
came. They sent a collector there for it, as the Corean species 
is distinct. He has brought back 2 2? and 1, which latter 
has the head and crest rich crimsom. The Hypsipetes is dis- 
tinct from H. amaurotis, and an Emberiza is between E. ciopus 
and E. cioides. Jjima is going to send you a paper on 
the birds of Tsu Shima. In the forests on the mountains 
here 1 have had the pleasure of watching Hrithacus akahige 
and Accentor rubidus. The Robin is a mountain bird and 
keeps to the skirts of the forest. The Accentor too keeps to 
the high ground, not below 38000 feet; the other I found 
only 4000 feet up, and the people at Nikko, 2000 feet, do not 
know it. Altogether 1 am having a good time, though I 
cannot collect myself. The forest is an Imperial preserve, 
and no shooting is allowed. 
Yours &c., 
H. B. Tristram. 


Calcutta, 15th May, 1891. 


Srr,—I received the other day, from a correspondent of 
mine, Mr. Harold 8. Ferguson of Trevandrum, in Travan- 
core, a bird for identification. We have no specimen like it 
in the Museum here, but I take it to be a young bird of the 
year of Merula bourdilloni, the Travancore Blackbird. 

As the young plumage of this species appears to be un- 
known I have drawn up a short description of it, which 
may be useful. 

Above slaty black, the feathers of the head, anterior ~pilet 
of the back, and scapulars with pale yellow shaft-lines ; 
primary and secondary coverts and upper tail-coverts with 
slight ochreous tips; rest of the wings and tail black like 
the back. Beneath ochreous yellow, each feather with a dusky 
tip, so that below the bird has a mottled appearance, the 
dusky tips are larger on the upper breast and lower abdomen ; 
under wing-coverts, axillaries, and under tail-coverts black, 
with yellow tips to the feathers. Bull (in skin) horny, with 
yellow tips, legs (in skin) light horny. A female. Length 


s 
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9 inches, wing 4°75, tail 3:5, tarsus 1-4, bill 75 (measured 
in the flesh). 

Locality. Chimunji, in the hills above Trevandrum, about 
4000 feet elevation. ‘ Shot feeding on the path with others 
at daylight.” 

Yours &c., 
W. L. Scuater, 
Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum. 


74 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 
June 8th, 1891. 

Sir,—“ On revient toujours & ses premiéres amours ” says 
the proverb, and in accordance with that principle I, wishing 
to escape from the rigours of an Italian winter, left Naples 
for Alexandria, on my sixth visit to Egypt, the 29th of last 
January by the Italian line of steamboats. The first sign of 
our nearing the Egyptian coast was on April 2nd, when 
about midday I saw, following our boat, several of the 
peculiar Egyptian race of Larus fuscus, which differs from 
the more northern form in having the mantle much darker 
in colour, and in not usually assuming a winter phase of plu- 
mage. About 2 o’clock we sighted the lighthouse of Alex- 
andria, and entered the harbour before sunset. The sea was 
rough outside, and the harbour was full of flocks of Larus 
minutus, a species of Gull I had never before met witb in 
Egypt. The adults are conspicuous by the dark underside 
of the wings; the immature birds have the underside of the 
wing white, and the back marked with black like a young 
Kittiwake. For the next three days the sea continued rough, 
and the Larus minutus remained in the harbour in great 
numbers, after which the weather improved and the Gulls 
disappeared. 

I stayed a week at Alexandria, and visited the bird-market 
daily. Among the less common Egyptian species I saw 
several examples of Tadorna cornuta, and on one day no 
less than ten Rhynchea capensis, among which were 
some adult females. I need hardly mention that in this 
species the female is larger than the male and differently 
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coloured, and that the immature bird resembles the male. 
The greatest rarity I saw in the market was a Blackbird 
(Turdus merula), a bird very rarely met with in Egypt. A 
few days later I saw a fine adult male Blackbird in one of 
the beautiful gardens on the Mahmoudieh canal, which is 
the only time I ever saw this species alive in Egypt. Alex- 
andria presents a great contrast to Cairo in the absence of 
Milvus egyptius and Corvus cornix, both which species 
swarm in the latter city. Indeed the only land-bird larger 
than a sparrow which is often seen in Alexandria is Turtur 
senegalensis, which abounds, and is more numerous there 
than it was a few years ago. 

I went on to Cairo on February 10th, and stayed there 
five weeks. On February 15th I took in the Ezbekiyeh 
Gardens, close to the hotel where I was staying, two nests of 
Milvus egyptius, one with three eggs, the other with two. 
I am glad to say that in neither case did the birds desert their 
nest; and when I departed from Cairo I left both pairs 
sitting, and only hope that they were more successful in 
their second attempt to rear a family than in their first. 
The usual number of eggs of Milvus egyptius is two, and I 
have never taken a nest with more than three eggs. 

The most noteworthy birds that I saw in the Cairo market 
were numerous specimens of Péerocles exustus, and two of 
Cursorius gallicus, which is by no means a common bird in 
Egypt. During my stay in Cairo I visited an Ostrich-farm, 
recently established in the desert, about half a mile from 


Matariyeh, a village five miles N.E. of Cairo. I saw there - 


Ostriches in every stage of their existence, from the newly 
hatched chick to the oldest Ostrich in the farm, which I was 
told was 15 years old. The enclosure of the farm was 
divided into pens, in each of which was a maie and three or 
four females, which laid their eggs all together in a heap. 
I do not remember seeing either male or female sitting on 
the eggs, many of which I was told were hatched in an 
incubator. From Cairo I went and stayed five days at Mena 


House, a large hotel recently built on the edge of the desert, 1 


at the foot of the Pyramids of Gizeh. Almost as soon as I 


Pie. 
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got there I noticed a pair of Lanner Falcons (Falco lanarius) 
soaring round the summit of one of the Pyramids. The 
following evening I returned at sunset, and traced the 
Falcons to a hole near the top of the Pyramid. The next 
morning, March 19th, I sent an Arab up to the hole, who 
brought down five beautiful, very richly coloured eggs, which 
proved to be slightly incubated. On March 24, 1870 (see 
Ibis, 1878, p. 370), I took, on the third Pyramid of Gizeh, a 
clutch of five eggs of Falco lanarius, very pale in colour and 
much incubated, so that five seems to be the usual complement 
of eggs of the Lanner, at least in Egypt. I afterwards, at 
sunset, traced a pair of Corvus umbrinus to another hole in 
the same Pyramid, and on March 21 I sent up my Arab, 
who brought down three eggs of the Raven, and also a pair 
of Owls (Strix flammea) alive. In securing the Owls, the 
Arab unfortunately broke one of the eggs. The Owls I at 
once set at liberty, and off they flew back to the Pyramid. 
The Raven’s eggs were slightly incubated, and remarkably 
bright in colour, like very blue Jackdaw’s eggs. I have 
altogether taken three nests of Corvus umbrinus in Egypt, 
containing five, four, and three eggs respectively, all less in 
size and brighter in colour than those of the Common 
Raven. 

From Mena House I made an expedition to Sakkara, and 
on my way there, just on the edge of the desert, I came 
across a considerable number of Coursers (Cursorius gallicus) 
in small flocks, which allowed a near approach. On my 
previous visits to Egypt I had but very rarely met with this 
species. 

Yours &c., 
EK. Cavenpisu Taytor. 


The Pilcomayo Expedition —We are much pleased to be 
- able to announce the safe return to his native land of Mr. J. 
Graham Kerr, Naturalist to the Pilcomayo Expedition*. Mr. 
Kerr was obliged to desert his vessel after all, as the river 
obstinately refused to rise enough to float her down, but 


* See his letters, above, pp. 15, 260, 
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managed to bring a portion of his collections away with him 
overland to Asuncion, which he reached on March 20th. He 
arrived at Southampton on May 20th, and is now at home, 
engaged in examining and arranging his specimens. 


The Penguinary at the Jardin d@ Acclimatation, Paris.—No 
ornithologist who goes to Paris should fail to visit the Pen- 
guin-rookery, or, as it may be more correctly named, the 
Penguinary, in the Jardin d’Acclimatation. Here is an en- 
closure in a shady spot with from 20 to 30 examples of the 
Black-footed Penguin of the Cape (Spheniscus demersus), in 
which they seem to live and thrive, though provided only 
with some small basins to wash in. They pair readily, and 
are then devoted couples. Each pair occupies a wooden 
dog-kennel, in which the female lays her two egzs. Of five 
individuals bred in this enclosure last year only one was 
lost. 

News of Emin Pasha.—A long letter, addressed to Dr. 
Hartlaub by Emin Pasha, is dated from one of the larger 
islands on Victoria Nyanza on the llth of November last. 
Emin was then evidently, we regret to say, not in the best of 
health, and complained much of failing eyesight. He was ou 
the point of leaving the Victoria Lake to travel southwards 
towards the north end of Lake Tanganyika, and must be now 
somewhere in that almost unknown district. Dr. Stuhlmann, 
a young naturalist from Hamburg, was with him. His letter 
contains much ornithological matter, and amongst other 
things speaks of a curious three-toed Gralline bird met with 
on the Victoria Nyanza, which Dr. Hartlaub thinks will 
probably be new to science. = 


The Pahang Expedition —From ‘ Nature’ (vol. xliv. p. 112) 
we learn that the long-talked of expedition into the interior 
of the Malay Peninsula, sent out by the Government of the 
Straits Settlements, is now actually to come off (cf. Ibis, 
1888, p. 379, and 1890, p. 131; also above, p.471). Messrs. 
Ridley and Davison will proceed from Singapore to Pekan 
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by steamer, and ascend the Pahang river into the interior of 
that State. Gunong Tahan, at its culminating ridge, is 
about 8000 feet high, and another peak (Gunong Siam) has 
been stated to attain an elevation of 14,000, so that there is 
every prospect of the discovery of some interesting Arctic 
forms. Mr. Davison takes with him three Tamil collectors 
belonging to the staff of the Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


Further Particulars of the Collared Petrel.—Since Mr. 
Salvin’s article (above, p. 411) was printed off, the Editor has 
received a letter from Colonel Frank T. Feilden, of Borth, 
in which it is stated that the specimen of the Collared Petrel 
above described was killed by one J. Jones on Dec. 2nd, 1889. 
Jones said that the bird flew just like a Swallow, turning 
very quickly and circling round. It passed twice round 
another man who was with Jones, and who fired at it, both 
times without effect, owing to its irregular flight. It then 
made a swoop like a Hawk round Jones, when he shot at it 
and killed it. 


Anniversary Meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
1891.—The Annual General Meeting of the British Orni- 
thologists’ Union was held at the rooms of the Zoological 
Society of London, 3 Hanover Square, on Monday, the 4th 
of May, at 6 e.m., Mr. OsBrert Satvin, M.A., F.R.S., in the 
Chair. The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the Report of the Committee was read. 
It stated that one Member of the Union had died during the 
past year (Mr. Cecil Smith) and that another Member had 
resigned. The number of Members of the Union at the close 
of 1890 was stated to have been 239—consisting of 208 
Ordinary, 1 Extraordinary, 10 Honorary, and 20 Foreign 
Members. There were 19 Candidates for the Membership 
this year, a greater number than usual. 

The following Ordinary Members were then balloted for 
and declared elected :— 


F. E. Blaauw, s’Graveland, Hildersum, Holland. 
Colonel John Campbell, Perth. 
SER. VI.—VOL. III. 2K 
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Alfred Hast Everett, 41 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 

Leopold Field, St. Stephen’s Club, 8.W. 

George Henry Caton Haigh, Grainsby Hall, Great 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

Arthur H. Holland, of Buenos Ayres. 

Henry Hamilton Johnston, C.B., Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W. 

J. Graham Kerr, Bellevue, Eskbank, Dalkeith, N.B. 

Digby 8S. W. Nicholl, The Ham, Cowbridge, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

Robert Patterson, 57 High Street, Belfast. 

Henry J. Pearson, Bramcote, Beeston, Notts. 

Frank Penrose, Colebyfield, Wimbledon. 

William Lutley Sclater, M.A., F.Z.S., Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

William Blundell Thornhill, 14 Redcliff Street, S.W. 

C. W.de Vis, Queensland Museum, Brisbane. . 

Joseph 8. Whitaker, Malfitano, Palermo, Sicily. 

Benjamin Ingham Whitaker, Hesley Hall, Tickhill, 
Rotherham. 

Frank Withington, Kingsfold, Horsham. 

Thomas Wright, M.D., Castle Place, Nottingham. 


The outgoing President and Secretary were then re-elected, 
and Mr. Henry Seebohm was chosen into the Committee in the 
place of Mr. Osbert Salvin, who had retired therefrom. The 
Officers for the year 1891-92 will therefore be as follows :— 


President. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Litrorp. 


Secretary. 
F. D. Gopman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Editor. 
P. L. Scrater, Ese., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Committee. 


Howarp Saunpers, Esq. 
Dr. R. Bowp.er Snarre. 
Henry Serezoum, Esa. 
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After a vote of thanks to the Chairman the Meeting 
adjourned. 

The Annual Dinner, subsequently held at the Café Royal, 
was attended by twenty-seven Members and guests. 


The International Ornithological Congress—The Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress of 1891, held at Budapest 
on the 17th of May last, was attended, we regret to say, by 
only two Englishmen—Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe and Mr. C. 
G. Danford. Two other Members of the B. O. U. who had 
intended to go to the Meeting were unexpectedly detained at 
the last moment. From the report given in ‘ Nature’ 
(June 18th, 1891), and from what Dr. Sharpe told us at the 
last Meeting of the Zoological Society, we learn that the 
Meeting was well attended and proved to be a great success. 
The Presidents selected were Prof. Victor Fatio, of Geneva, 
and Dr. Otto Herman, M.P. Amongst the Vice-Presidents 
were Dr. R. Blasius, Prof. Brusina, Prof. Collett, Dr. Finsch, 
Major Alex. v. Homeyer, Dr. A. B. Meyer, Dr. E. v. Mid- 
dendorff, Dr. E. Oustalet, Victor, Ritter Tschusi zu Schmid- 
hoffen, and other well-known ornithologists. The Congress 
was divided into four sections :—(1) Systematic, under the 
‘Presidency of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe and Prof. Claus; (2) Bé- 
ology and Oology, President Dr. R. Blasius; (3) Avigeo- 
graphia, President Dr. Palacky; and (4) Hconomic Orni- 
thology, President Major A. v. Homeyer. On the 18th 
papers were read, in the Systematic Section, by Prof. Klug 
on some points in the anatomy of the stomach of birds, and 
by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe on the general classification of birds. 
Of this last important memoir we hope to give an account in 
out next number. The remainder of the time of the Sys- 
tematic Section appears to have been mainly devoted to the 
consideration of the rules of nomenclature put forward by a 
Committee consisting of Prof. Mobius, Dr. Reichenow, 
Graf v. Berlepsch, Dr. A. B. Meyer, and Dr. W. Blasius. 
The recommendations of this Committee, which were adopted 
almost in their entirety, we are told, after a two days’ dis- 
cussion, nvoive, amongst other points, the recognition of 
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the 10th instead of the 12th edition of the ‘ Systema Nature,’ 
the adoption of trinomial names in certain cases, and the 
extension of the law of priority to faulty and misspelt names, 
according to the American usage. In the afternoon of 
May 18th the Congress assembled in the Museum and 
received an account from Dr. Herman of the distribution of 
birds in Hungary and an explanation of the collections which 
had been made specially for the Congress. These, we are 
informed, consisted of beautifully mounted cases of birds 


with their nests and natural surroundings, and included ex- — 


amples of some very rare species. They were the work of 
four ornithologists—Dr. Herman, Dr. J. von Madarasz, Mr. 
Chernel, and Prof. Szikla, who had each occupied for the 
purpose a different station in Hungary. After adjourning to 
the building of the Academy of Sciences, Prof. Collett read 
a paper on “Arctic Bird-Life.” The concluding General 
Meeting was held on Wednesday, the 20th, when the reports 
of the different Sections and Committees were received, and 
the Congress came to a conclusion. 


Obituary. Dr. O. F. Kurrer and Col. Sir Oxrtver B. C. 
Sr. Jonn.—We regret to learn of the sudden death in 
March last of the German Oologist, Dr. Otto Friedrich 
Kutter, at the early age of 56 years. Dr. Kutter was an 
army physician, of late years resident at Cassel, and pos- 
sessor of an extensive and scientifically arranged collection 
of birds’ eggs. Though not very well known in England, 
he was much and worthily esteemed by numerous good 
friends in his native land, and author of several oological 
papers in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie.’ He also bore the 
reputation of an excellent field-naturalist. 

We have also to record with much sorrow the untimely 
death at Quetta, on June 4th, of Col. Sir Oliver Beauchamp 
Coventry St. John, Member of the B.O.U. We hope to be 
able to give a biographical notice of our much esteemed 
associate in the next number of ‘ The Lbis.’ 


———E———— 
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XLI.—On the Birds of the Lower Yangtse Basin.—Part II. 
By F. W. Sryan, F.Z.S. 


[Concluded from p. 359, | 
Order MACROCHIRES. 
Fam. CypsELID&. 


159. Cuzrura caupacuta (Lath.). 

(114.) One in the Shanghai Museum was killed at 
Shanghai in October. I have a specimen killed there in the 
same month and another taken at Wuhu in May. 


Fam. CAPRIMULGIDA. 


160. Caprimuteus soraka, T. & S. 
(107.) The spring migration begins at the end of March 
and continues into May ; they return in September, October, 


and November. 


Order PICI. 
Fam. Picipz. 
161. Iynx Torquitta, L. 
(88.) Yunx japonica, Bp. ; Swinhoe, P. Z.8. 1871, p. 393. 
Not common. Obtained at Kiukiang in May, and again 
in September and December. 
SER, VI.—VOL. III. 2L 
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162. Picus caBanisi1, Malh. 

(73.) Picus mandarinus, Gould ; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p- 391. 

A common species all along the Yangtse Valley, especially 
on the lower wooded slopes of the mountain-ranges. They are 
also found on the cultivated plains, and among the mulberry- 
trees round Kahing are very abundant. In common with 
other Woodpeckers, they are fond of tallow-trees, in the 
rough bark of which insects most abound. A pair nested in 
a willow in my garden at Kiukiang one year, in a hole about 
20 feet from the ground ; the young left the nest on 29th 
May. The old birds were very fearless, and would allow one 
to approach within a few feet. They picked up a good deal 
of their food on the grass lawn. 

This species has a marked inclination to assume a white 
rump. In addition to the Foochow specimen, already noted 
(Ibis, 1887, p. 229), I have seen one shot at Shanghai with a 
considerable amount of white edging to the rump-feathers, 
and another with a slight trace of the same. 


163. Iynerricus scINTILLIcEPS (Swinhoe). 

(79.) Fairly plentiful; mostly found in hilly country. 
In my series of this species the barring of the outer rec- 
trices varies much: in some it is hardly visible ; in others 
it is very distinct and dark. The crown of the head also is — 
variable ; in two specimens it is almost black, with only a 
faint tinge of grey towards the forehead. 

164. Gecinus euERINI (Malh.). 

(83.) Common all along the Yangtse Valley. 


165. Picumnus cuinensIs (Hargitt). . 
(87.) Not common; but I have obtained two at Kiu- © 
kiang and one near Kahing. 


Order COCCYGES. 
Fam. Urvurip2. 


166. Urura zpoprs, L. 
(126.) Scattered thinly over the country, and met with 
throughout the year. 
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Fam. Meropip#. 


167. Merops sBicotor, Bodd. 

(118.) Pére Heude has specimens obtained on the sand- 
hills at the mouth of the Poyang Lake below Kiukiang, 
where he tells me they were breeding ; he assures me he has 
also met with them on the Lushan range. 


Fam. Coraciip&. 


168. Eurystomus orIenTALIs (L.). 

(119.) Hurystomus orientalis, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p- 347. 

Comes to breed in the Lushan Hills in May. The autumn 
migration takes place in October, when young birds may 
sometimes be found in the Shanghai market. 


Fam. ALCEDINID#. 


169. ALCEDO BENGALENSIs, Briss. 
(120.) Very abundant. 


170. CeryLe Rvpis (L.). 
(124.) Comes to breed in the Yangtse Valley. 


171. Creryte cutTtata, Vigors. 

(125.) Ceryle lugubris, Temm.; Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 348. 

A searce bird, found among mountain-streams. I have 
seen two shot at Maychee, but have only met with it myself 
among the Chekiang Hills. 


172. Haxtcyon piteatvs (Bodd.). 

(121.) Comes annually to breed in the Yangtse Valley. 
Young birds leave the nest in July; they resemble the 
parents, but have a shorter bill, yellow-brown in colour. 


173. Hatcyon smyrnensis (L.). 

(122.) David says this species ranges as far north as 
Shanghai, and Swinhoe says ‘‘ Shanghai to Haman”; but it 
must be a rare straggler here, and I have never met with it 
in the district. 

212 
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174. Hatcyon coromanovus (Lath.). 
(123.) A specimen was caught on Shaweishan, at the 
mouth of the Yangtse, and is now in the Shanghai Museum. 


Fam. CucuLip2. 


175. Cucuius canorvs, L. 

(104.) Arrives in April. Some remain as late as the 
middle of October. The common Cuckoos at Kiukiang are 
nearly all of a small pale race, with very narrow bars on the 
underparts. 

176. Cucutus microptervs, Gould. 

(103.) Not uncommon at Kiukiang in May. I fre- 
quently hear a quadrisyllabic note which I believe belongs 
to this species. 

177. Cucutus striatus, Drap. 

(105.) According to David this species is found in 
summer throughout China. 


178. Hierococcyx rueax (Horsf.). 

(102.) Cuculus sparverioides et Cuculus hyperythrus, 
Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 394. 

I examined a pair shot near Shanghai on 21st September, 
and another pair on 5th October; the male of one and the 
female of the other are now in the Shanghai Museum. I 
have also seen another shot near Shanghai. It appears to 
pass through Hankow in spring, for its note has been accu- 
rately described to me as being heard in a certain district 
there every April. 


179. CoccystEs coromanpus (L.). 

(97.) Two were obtained in the Lushan Hills in June, 
and one in a garden at Kiukiang on 14th September ; another 
specimen. was killed near Hankow. 


Order STRIGES. 
Fam. BuBonip#. 


180. Kerupa ruavires (Hodgs.). 
(60.) Ketupa magnifica, Swinhoe, Ibis, 1873, p. 127. 


I met with a pair in March, among some fine old decayed 
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trees, in the Chien San range behind Ngankin. The male 
was shot, but his mate escaped, after a long chase. A friend 
in Shanghai has a live one—locality unknown—which he 
feeds entirely on meat; it perches with the outer toe 
reversed, 


181. Buzso ienavus (Forster). | 

(58.) Bubo maximus, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 343. 

Not-uncommon among the hills that border the Yangtse. 
In the summer young birds are brought down alive by the 
woodcutters, and every winter one or two are shot by sports- 
men. 


182. Buso coromanpvs (Lath.). 
(59.) A single immature specimen was obtained near 
Shanghai by Pere Heude. 


183. Scors GLABRIPES, Swinhoe. 

(64.) I have obtained examples of this species at Kiukiang 
and Chinteh, lower down the river, and have heard it (ora 
species with an exactly similar note) calling at Kahing. At 
Kiukiang I obtained young fully fledged, but still in down, 
from the Lushan Hills on 6th July. 


* 184. Scors semitroraques, T. & 8. 
- (65.) I have examined specimens of this Japanese Owl 
from Hankow, Chinkiang, and Ningpo. 


185. Scors sticronotus, Sharpe. 

(63.) Scops sunia, Hodgs.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 348. 

Obtained at Kiukiang in April, Shanghai in October, and 
on Gutzlaff Island, at the mouth of the Yangtse, in November 
(migrating). 

186. Guauctpium wuiretyt (Blyth). 

(55.) A very common bird throughout the Yangtse 
Valley, both on the hills and plains. Young birds fully 
fledged are about by the middle of May. . 

In habits they are more or less diurnal. Their long 
gurgling call can often be heard during the daytime. and 
T have shot one in the act of devouring a young chicken 
just killed; another had the whole leg of a chicken in its 
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gizzard. When disturbed they seldom fly far, but glide from 
one tree to another with a long sweep, without any apparent 
motion of the wings. 


187. GuavcipiIuM BRopie! (Burt). j 
(56.) David mentions one killed at Nankin. 


188. Nrinox scuturata (Rafil.). 

(53.) Minox japonica, T. & S.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8S. 1871, 
p-. 343. . 

Obtained at Kiukiang i April and May, but not common ; 
also once near Shanghai in May. 


189. Asio orus (L.). 

(61.) O. vulgaris, Flem.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8.1871, p.344. 

Common in places near Shanghai in April and November 
on migration. Probably a few remain here all winter,asI  — 
have seen one shot in January. 


190. Asto acciPiTRINvs (Pall.). 

(62.) O. brachyotus (L.); Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 344. 

Fairly common all winter, its numbers being largely in- 
creased in spring and autumn. On a certain grassy slope of 
the Feng Wan Hills near Shanghai, or among the adjacent 
bamboos, one or two can be found any time in winter, while 
in the migratory season twenty or thirty can be flushed there. 


Order ACCIPITRES. 
Fam. FaLconip2#. 


191. Panpron HaLiattus (L.). 
(19.) Occasionally killed near Shanghai, but scarce. 


192. Circus arvucinosvs (I.). 
(44.) Obtained at Kiukiang, 30th November. Scarce. 


193. Circus sPr1Lonotus, Kaup. 

(43.) Found in the district all winter, but is much more 
plentiful when migrating in spring and autumn. Frequents 
the marshes, feeding on frogs and small snakes. 

194. Circus MELANOLEUCUs (Forster). 


(42.) Arrives in April in large numbers, frequenting the 
low cultivated lands and marshes. When shot they are 
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usually gorged with frogs. As a rule, they pass straight on 
without staying ; a marsh may be full of them one day ; two 
days later none are to be seen, until new arrivals come in. 
The autumn migration I have not witnessed. 


195. Circus cyangvs (L.). 
(39.) Common throughout the winter until May. 


196. Circus Macrurvus (Gm.). 

(40.) Circus pallidus, Sykes; Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, 
p. 342. 

A female was obtained on the Yangtse by Captain Blakiston. 
I have shot immature birds at Kiukiang in spring. 


197. Circus pyeareus (L.). 
(41.) Said by David to occur in Central China; reported 
doubtfully from the Yangtse by Swinhoe. 


198. Burro pLumirss (Hodgs.). 

(26.) Buteo asiaticus (Lath.) ; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 339. 

Common in winter; most of those killed are young, very 
pale birds. 


199. Burro Hemitastivs, T. & S. 
’ (27.) Common in winter; mostly pale immature birds. 


200. ARCHIBUTEO sTROPHIATUS (Hodgs.). 

(38.) Archibuteo aquilinus, Hodgs.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 
1871, p. 339. 

Not uncommon in the winter, especially in the marsh- 
lands of the Yangtse. 


201. AquiLa cLaNnGa, Pall. 

(12.) Spotted Eagles are not uncommon on the Yangtse, 
both on the hills and among the reed-beds where wildfowl 
swarm all winter. I refer them to this species, but some 
may belong to the smaller race, A. maculata. 


202. AquILA HELIACA, Savigny. 

(11.) Aguila bifasciata, J. EK. Gray ; Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 
1871, p. 338. 

Common at Foochow and frequently met with in the 
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central provinces by David; so there can be little doubt 
that some of the large Eagles seen on the high ranges of 
the Yangtse are of this species. 


203. Nisaitus Frascratus ( Vieillot). 

One in the Shanghai Museum was shot near Kahing in 
winter, and I obtained one myself in the same district. 
Further up the Yangtse I have seen birds which appeared to 
be of this species. 


204. Hatraitrus aLBicrLua (L.). 

Common on the Yangtse in winter. They breed, I am 
told, on Bonham Island, and probably on other rocky islets 
off the coast. 


205. Spizaitrus NIPALENSIS, Hodgs. 
(14.) David mentions one obtained near Nankiu by Pére 
Heude. 


206. Astur cucuLorpEs (Temm.). 

(35.) Found nesting in Kiangsi and Chekiang by David. 
I obtained a fine adult male in the Lushan Hills on 26th 
May. 


207. AstuR soLoENsis (Lath.). 
(36.) Ranges from Pekin to South China, but I have 
never come across it. 


208. AccipiTER nisus (L.). 
(38.) Common all winter, its numbers being increased in 
spring and autumn. Few, if any, remain to breed. 


209. AcciPiTER virGatus (Temm.). 

(37.) I have one taken at Shanghai 28th May, and 
another at Kiukiang 10th October. In the Shanghai Museum 
are a pair which were taken at sea, between Shanghai and 
Nagasaki, on 6th May. 


210. Burastur 1npicus (Gm.). 

(25.) Passes through on migration in March and April. 
A good number travel together, and remain a week or so 
among the hills on their way; they seem to avoid the 
plains. 
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211. Fatco communis (Gm.). 

(27.) Falco peregrinus, L.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8S. 1871, 
p. 340. 

A common resident species, breeding during March and 
April on the rocky cliffs of the river, among the mountains, 
and frequently in pagodas. A partial migration takes place 
in autumn. During the first week in November I found 
them very abundant on the rocky islands off the coast, 
notably on Gutzlaff Island and Shaweishan; on the latter 
there must have been hundreds. The attraction was the 
crowd of small migrants, which they had probably followed 
from the north. 


212. Fatco MELANOGENYs, Gould. 
The pair of this species—or race—mentioned by Mr. 
Seebohm (Ibis, 1884, p. 260) were nesting in a pagoda on the 
‘Hai San (Shoe Rock), also known as “ Great Orphan,” in 
the Poyang Lake. Pére Heude has a very fine male, also 
killed on the Yangtse. 


213. Fatco suspsuteo, L. 
(48.) Common between May and October. 


214. Fatco rEeGuULUs, Pall. 

(49.) Hypotriorchis esalon (L.); Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 340. 

A common winter visitor. 


215. CeRcHNEIS TINNUNCULUS (L.). 

(52.) Tinnunculus alaudarius, var. japonicus, Swinhoe, 
P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 340. 

Most plentiful during the autumn migration, when, from 
August to November, half a dozen may frequently be seen 
travelling together. A few remain all the winter, and perhaps 
a few breed in the district,as I have seen one as late as 6th 
June. 

[ Note-—CrrcuNEIs AMURENSIS (Radde). 

This species may pass through on migration, and perhaps 
some of the Kestrels seen in autumn belong to it or to 
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C. pekinensis, but I have never been able to obtain a speci- 
men in the district. | 


216. Mitvus mezanotis, T. & 8. 

(21.) Very abundant. I am inclined to think an annual 
migration takes place, and they certainly shift their quarters. 
At Shanghai few or none are to be seen in summer, but 
numbers arrive in September or October and remain all 
winter. In 1883 the first one I saw return was on October 
llth; on the following day a party of twelve appeared, 
circled over the river for a few minutes, and then disappeared 
to the S.W. At Chefoo one year throughout August only 
one or two solitary Kites were about, but on the 29th a 
large number appeared on the cliffs and shore. At Kiu- 
kiang they remain throughout the year. 

These birds have certain favourite roosting-places, where 
they collect for the night. Out of a group of fine old trees 
at Kiukiang I have put up fully thirty individuals. At Han- 
kow one night, when passing in a sanpan over the flooded 
plain among the willows that border the river, I disturbed a 
score out of two or three adjacent trees, and a few nights 
later ten of them rose from the same place; the trees had 
nothing to distinguish them from hundreds of others grow- 
ing around. These Kites also congregate on the ledges of 
the river-cliffs, which they share with Peregrines and 
Cormorants. 


217. Haxiastur inpus (Bodd.). 

Comes to breed in small numbers at Kiukiang. David 
found it plentiful in the south of the province. I have also 
seen it at Hankow. 


Fam. VULTURIDA. 


218. Vutrur monacuvs, L. , 

(7.) One in the Shanghai Museum was killed on Sha- 
weishan, at the mouth of the Yangtse; another at Ningpo. 
It is said that during the Taiping rebellion, when thousands 
of dead bodies were lying about the fields, Vultures were 
plentiful in the Yangtse Valley, where now they seldom 
appear. There would be no food there for them now. 
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Fam. PELECANIDS. 
219. PELECANUS PHILIPPENSIS (Briss.). 
(769.) Common on the sand-banks of the river in winter. 
Where they breed I do not know; but I have not observed 
them in summer, perhaps from lack of opportunity. 


Fam. Paatacrocoracip&. 

220. PHaLacrocorax carso (L.). 

(770.) Common on the river, wherever there are suitable 
cliffs or rocks, several hundreds often collecting together. 

They assume the handsome breeding-plumage in March. 
On the 9th of that month, when travelling on a raft down 
the Chien San River towards the Yangtse, we passed under 
scores of them, all sitting in pairs on overhanging boughs 
(some of them very slender) only 15 or 20 feet overhead. 

They are largely used for fishing purposes on the clear 
creeks which cross the delta country in all directions; also 
on the streams issuing from the mountains and on the in- 
land lakes. They are generally kept in flocks of from 30 to 
100, and are taken about the country as required. Some 
flocks are steadily driven hundreds of miles down the river to 
reach a new fishing-ground. 


Order HERODIONES. 
Fam. ARDEIDA. 


221. ArpgEa cinEREA, L. 
(626.) Very common. They breed early in March. 


222. ArnpEA PURPUREA, L. 
(627.) I have only met with this species in the month of 
April, when it is not uncommon. 


223. Heropias axsa (L.). 

(628.) Egretta modesta, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 412. 
A few remain on the river all winter. In April others 
arrive, and for about a month they are plentiful. They 
then become scarce, though a few may be seen on the wing, 
and an odd bird or two on the border of the lake, from which 
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I infer that they breed not far off. By the middle of July great 
numbers of young birds appear, fully grown, but with yellow 
bills and no dorsal plumes. On one half-flooded island I 
have seen hundreds. A bird shot on 21st April had a yellow 
bill and plumes only just developing. As noted by Mr. Oates 
(B. of Brit. Burm. ii. p. 247), individuals of very large size 
occur occasionally. The following measurements are taken 
from one shot at Kiukiang, 6th December :— 

Length 46 inches; wing 18; bill to gape 64 (yellow); 
culmen 5}; tarsus 9. 


224. HeRopiAs INTERMEDIA, Wagl. 

(629.) “Hankow” (Swinhoe). A specimen in the Shanghai 
Museum dated April has plumes fully grown. Not acommon 
bird, I fancy, but no doubt often mistaken in the field for the 
' following species. 


225. Heropias carzerra (L.). 

(630.) A common bird, some remaining throughout the 
winter. I have seen them even when deep snow was on the 
ground, when they were almost invisible. Being clothed in 
white myself, the birds could make nothing of me, and refused 
to do more than just move out of my way. 


226. Busuitcus coromanvus (Bodd.). 

(632.) Arrives in April in fine russet plumage, but is 
most plentiful on autumn migration in September and 
October. 


227. ARDEOLA PRASINOSCELES, Swinhoe. 

(635.) Breeds plentifully in the district. Most of them 
leave by October, but I met with two near Kahing on 
Christmas Day, and one on the following day. 


228. ARDETTA FLAVICOLLIS (Lath.). 

(639.) Very common in summer, nesting in June and 
July in the copses on low hills among the lakes and paddy- 
fields. 


229. ARDETTA SINENSIS (Gm.). 
(642.) Abundant between April and the end of Sep- 
tember. 
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230. ARDETTA CINNAMOMEA (Gm.), 
(640.) Met with in spring, and common in autumn. No 
doubt they breed in the district. 


231. ARDETTA EURYTHMA, Swinhoe. 
(641.) Not common, but appears in May, and perhaps 
breeds in the Yangtse Valley. 


232. Buroripezs savanicus (Horsf.). 
(633.) Appears in May, and again in August and Sep- 
tember, but I am doubtful about its breeding. 


233. Nycricorax GRisEevs (L.). 

(636.) Nyctiardea nycticorar, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8S. 1871, 
p. 413. 

A common species and resident, but in March and April 
a good many travelling parties may be seen. 


234. Boraurus sTELLARIs (L.). 
_ (638.) A common winter bird in the marshes and reed- 
beds, remaining till the middle of April. 


Fam. Ciconiup”@. 


235. Ciconia NiegRA (L.). 

(645.) Found all along the Yangtse in winter among the 
reed districts. More often than not they are seen singly, 
sometimes two or three together; they also mingle with the 
flocks of Common Herons. 


236. Lreproptitus savanicus (Horsf.). 

(643.) Found in July in Kiangsi province by David, but 
whether in the extreme south or in the Yangtse Valley I 
know not. 


237. TANTALUS LEUCOCEPHALUS, Gm. 

(647.) In the Shanghai Museum is one labelled “ Chang- 
chow,” between Shanghai and the Yangtse. I believe I have 
seen it on the river in winter, but too far off to recognize for 
certain. 


Fam. PLATALEIDA. 


238. Inis Nippon, Temm. 
(649, 650.) Uncommon, but found on the river in 
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winter, and no doubt breeds, for it nests at Ningpo. It is — 
evidently a local rather than a scarce bird. 


239. PiaTaALea masor, T. & S. 

(646.) Met with at Kiukiang on migration in October 
and April, Shanghai in November. A few probably remain 
through the winter. 


240. Puiatauea MINOR, T. & S. 
A specimen in the Shanghai Museum was killed in 


November. 
Order ANSERES. 


Fam. ANATIDA. 


241. Cyenus musicus, Bechst. 
(707.) “Shanghai market in winter ”’ (Swinhoe). 
There is a specimen in the Museum. 


242. Cyenus mMInoR, Pall. 

(708.) All the Swans which I have examined in the flesh 
are of this species. Large flocks frequent the low islands 
and mud-flats at the mouth of the Yangtse. On the upper 
reaches of the river they are not so plantiful, but may be _ 
seen from time to time passing overhead. At the head of 
the Poyang Lake I have seen a flock of at least a thousand, _ 
among myriads of other wildfowl. | 


243. ANSER ALBIFRONS (Gm.). 
(704.) Not common. 


244. ANSER ERYTHROPUS (L.). 

(705.) This is the most numerous species on the upper 
reaches of the river at least, and is the most easily approached 
and shot. On sand-banks and mud-flats it is quite useless 
attempting to stalk them or any other Geese; but when 
feeding on stubbles and ploughs they will occasionally allow 
one to walk right up to them, though the country is flat and 
open, without a vestige of cover. I have also, in a sanpan, 
circled round a flock sitting on the water until near enough 
to get a shot. } 

These Gcese arrive here early in October, and some remain . 
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until the middle of April, but the northward movement begins 
early in March. 


245. ANSER CINEREUS, Meyer & Wolff. 

(703.) This is by no means one of the common Geese 
with us. A good many are killed on Bush Island at the 
mouth of the Yangtse, and I have seen specimens from 
Chinkiang; but on the upper reaches I have not ideutified it 
for certain. 

The beak, legs, and feet are pale pink. 


246. ANSER SEGETUM (Gm.), 

(702.) Anser segetum, var. serrirostris, Swinhoe, P. Z.S. 
1871, p. 417. 

The commonest Goose at the mouth of the Yangtse, and 
(except A. erythropus) on the upper reaches too. The size 
and shape of the beak vary much, and I do not think species 
can be founded on it. 


247. ANSER cyeNorDES (L.). 

(706.) Found at the mouth of the Yangtse, but not 
common. 

(Nore.—I am under the impression that a Snow Goose— 
probably A. hyperboreus, Pall.—visits the mouth of the 
Yangtse, but I have been unable to obtain a specimen.) 


248, NETTAPUS COROMANDELIANUS (Gm.). 

(718.) Appears in considerable numbers in May; early 
in June the young are flying about. They then frequent 
the roofs of houses in the settlement, and particularly the 
chimneys, where the parents and a brood of young may 
often be seen together. They are said to nest in the 
chimneys; they also nest in hollow trees, and I have some 
young in down taken on 10th August, which must have 
been a second brood. When not resting on the housetops, 
they may be found among the rushes on the lakes. 


249. DenpRocyena savanica (Horsf.). 

The only specimen I have met with was obtained in 
summer in Soochow, and is now in the Shanghai Museum 
(Ibis, 1889, p. 446). 
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250. TapoRNA VULPANSER, Flem. 

(712.) 7. cornuta (Gm.), Swinhoe, P. Z. 8S. 1871, p. 418. 

A coast bird, found near Shanghai in winter, but not met 
with higher up the Yangtse. 


251. Casarca RuTILA (L.). 

(713.) Aninland bird, common in winter on the river and 
adjacent waters. Almost always found in pairs, though a 
dozen or more pairs may be together. 


252. Arx caLericuxata (L.). 

(719.) A local bird. Fairly common round Kahing. 
Scarce at Kiukiang, where I have only obtained a single 
specimen. 


253. Mareca PENELOPE (L.). 
(715.) Abundant. 


254. Daria acuta (L.). 
(714.) Abundant. 


255. Anas Boscuas, L. 
(710.) Abundant. Appears at the end of September, and 


remains till early in April. 


256. ANAS ZONORHYNCHA, Swinhoe. 

(711.) Our only resident Duck. I have taken eggs in 
May, and also in July, probably a second brood. The 
breeding-plumage is more rufous than winter dress, espe- 
cially on the crown of the head. 


257. CHAULELASMUS STREPERUS (L.). 
(716.) Not common. 


258. QuERQqUEDULA cREcca (L.). 

(721.) Very abundant. The earliest arrival noted is 12th 
September, and some flocks still remain in the first week 
in May. 

259. QuERQUEDULA crRCIA (L.). 

(720.) This is evidently a more southern bird. In winter 
I have never seen it, but in April it is rather abundant, 
mingling with flocks of Common Teal. 
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260. Eunerta rormosa (Georgi). 

(722.) Abundant in winter. Generally found in vast 
flocks in wild open marshes and lakes, and not, like the 
Common Teal, on ponds, creeks, and paddy-fields. Compara- 
tively few, therefore, are shot. 


261. Eunerta raucata (Pall.). 

(723.) One of the commonest species on the Yangtse, 
but not found much in the delta round Shanghai. Higher 
up large flocks collect on the river, and are amongst the last 
wildfowl to leave in the spring. 


262. Spatuua ciyPnata (L.). 
(717.) Found sparingly in winter. 
263. Furieuta cristata (L.). 
(731.) Found sparingly in winter. 


264. FuLieuna BAERI, Radde. 

(732.) I cannot understand why this species should have 
been looked upon as a hybrid. It is scarce and irregular in 
its appearance, but when met with seems to be numerous, 
and all the specimens I have noted are similar in plumage. 
1 have seen a native hawker with fully twenty specimens, but 
unfortunately all but one were too stale to skin ; it is evident 
that so many hybrid Ducks could never have been met with 
at once. 


265. Fuxiicuia FERINA (L.). 
(727.) Found sparingly in winter. 


266. FuLicuLA MARILA. 
(729.) Found sparingly in winter. 


267. FutiguLa MaRILoipeEs (Richardson). 
(730.) Shanghai market in winter (D. & O.). 


268. CLANGULA GLAUCION (L.). 
(725.) Bucephala clangula, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 418. 
Shanghai in winter. 


269. Gipemia Fusca (L.). 

(724.) Shanghai in winter. I have seen a large flock, 
which seemed to consist of this species, near Nankin. 

SER. VI.—VOL. III. 2M 
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270. CEpEMIA VELVETINA, Cassin. 

CE. americana, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 419. 
“ Shot on the Yangtse by Blakiston.” 

The American form of @. fusca. 


271. Mereus MERGANSER, L. 

(734.) M. castor, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 416. 

Very abundant. In the thick water of the Yangtse 
they dive under to hunt for food; but in clear mountain 
streams they paddle on the surface with only the beak and 
eyes immersed, and then when they see their prey down 
they go. I have taken a fish exactly a foot in length from 
the gullet of one. 


272. Mrreus serrRAtor, L. 
(736.) A coast-bird, rare at Shanghai, and not found 
inland. 


273. Mereus ALBELuuvs (L.). 
(733.) Common, especially in March, when they arrive 
from the south. 


Order COLUMBA. 
Fam. CoLumBip2. 

274. TurtuR RUPICOLA (Pall.). 

(558.) A hill species frequenting fir-woods to a consider- 
able elevation; in winter often gregarious. From its large 
size, bluish appearance on the wing, deep note, and wild 
nature it much resembles a Pigeon. Although essentially 
a hill-bird, it is not rare on the plains, and in our garden at 
Kiukiang they breed annually, and remain throughout the 
year. One year the nest was in a pomegranate-tree over- 
hanging a path along which people passed all day, and so 
low that it could almost be reached by the hand. Two 
young birds were safely reared and flew the first week in 
June. This year it was in a plum-tree about ten feet from 
the ground. 


275. TURTUR CHINENSIS (Scop.). 
(559.) A thoroughly familiar bird, frequenting villages, 
gardens, and copses. Sometimes found at a considerable 
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elevation, but only in sheltered corners close to human 
habitations. 

276. Turtur HUMILIs, Temm. 

(361.) A summer visitant, breeding plentifully in the 
Yangtse Valley, and remaining till the middle of October. 


Order GALLIN &. 
Fam. PHasianip@. 
277. PucRasia DARWINI, Swinhoe. ° 
(589.) Found in the Chekiang hills, and I have seen a 
specimen from the hills behind Ngankin, in Anhwei. 


278. PHasIANus TorquATUs (Gm.). 

(590.) Our Pheasants vary a good deal in size and 
brilliancy of plumage. The finest, as a rule, come from the 
hilly district bordering the river; they frequently have the 
white ring complete, or nearly so, as in birds from the north : 
the delta birds are rarely so fine, and nearly always have the 
white ring interrupted in front. The food on the hills is 

perhaps more varied and nourishing, though it cannot be so 
abundant as on the plains, where beans, rice, and other grains 
are unlimited. 
. 279. Puasianus REEVES! (Gray). 

(595.) Though common from Ichang westwards, this 
bird is only found at one or two places on the Lower 
Yangtse. The birds offered for sale at Hankow all come 
from the west; but at Kiukiang I have bought some alive, 
which I have every reason to believe came from the hill- 
ranges about twenty miles north of the river. On the 
Wan Shan range behind Ngankin they are found, and all 
the natives knew them well; but during four days’ hard 
work I met with nothing but a cast tail-feather. 


Fam. TeTRaonip&. 

280. Bamsusicota THORACICA (Temm.). 

(569.) Fairly plentiful in the Kahing district, especially 
towards the south, where the Chekiang hills extend into the 
plains. Found on many parts of the Yangtse, but seldom 
abundantly. The coveys sometimes number as many as 
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fifteen. They frequent thick bamboo-cover at the bases of 
hills by preference, but are also found up to an elevation 
of 2000 feet. They lie very close and are difficult to flush ; 
when beaten up they rise rapidly and scatter in all directions, 
flying low. They roost in trees or bamboos, and when flushed 
will sometimes perch in them. The call-note of the male in 
spring is a loud piercing challenge, which the natives take 
advantage of to catch them. A countryman once showed 
me how it wasdone. He had two birds in separate cages, 
one of which he hid under a pile of brushwood. The other 
was released, and his challenge being answered by the hidden 
bird, the latter was soon discovered, and a fight ensued 
through the bars of the cage. I have myself attracted them 
by imitating the call. 

281. Corurnix communts, Bonn. 

(573.) Common all winter and up to the middle of May ; 
they may be shot again early in September, and it is almost 
certain a few breed in the district. At Kiukiang in summer 
I see a few Quails, but I have shot none, and cannot say for 
certain whether they are Hemipodes or true Quails. 


Fam, Turnicip2&. 
282. TuRNIxX BLANFORDI, Blyth. 
(576.) Hemipodius viciarius, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 402. 
Arrives at the beginning of May and remains till the 
middle of October. They are difficult birds to flush, and 
therefore seem much scarcer than they really are. 


Order GERANOMORPH i. 
Fam. RaLcip2#. 

283. Rauuus inpicvs, Blyth. 

(699.) A few may be found in winter among the reed- 
beds of the river. In spring and autumn it is more common, 
and some of them doubtless breed. 

284, Ra.ius Jovyi, Stejneger. 

(698.) Hypotenidia striata (L.); Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 415. 
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Two specimens of a Rail obtained at Shanghai in May 
and July are described as new under the above name by 
Dr. Stejneger (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1886, p. 362). 

A specimen in the Shanghai Museum, shot in May, and 
another from Chinkiang in a private collection, probably are 
of this species, but I have been unable to compare them. 


285. Porzana ERYTHROTHORAX, T&S. 
(695.) A specimen in the Shanghai Museum was obtained 
in the neighbourhood. 


286. PorzaNna ExQuisiTa, Swinhoe. 

Arrives in March and April, when I have found it on 
several of the snipe-marshes in the Shanghai district. It 
seems to be one of our earliest migrants to put In an appear- 
ance, the first noted being on 7th March. 


287. Porzana pyemma (Naumann). 

(696.) Very abundant on the snipe-marshes in April and 
May, and again in autumn until the end of November. 
There can be little doubt that some remain to breed. 


288. GALLINULA PHENICURA (Penn.). 
(694.) Arrives at the beginning of April, and breeds 
abundantly, remaining until October. 


289. GALLINULA cHLOROPUS (L.). 
(693.) Not nearly so common as the last named, but 


comes to breed in summer. 


290. GALLINULA CoccINEIPES, Slater, Ibis, 1891, p. 44. 

A specimen killed near Shanghai is in the Shanghai 
Museum, and is the “Crake, sp. incert.”’ of my List of Birds, 
Shanghai Museum, Journ. C. B. As. Soc. 1883, p. 16. 


29]. GaALLIcREX cINEREUS (Lath.). 
(692.) Arrives in April in large numbers, and remains 


till November. 
292. Funica arra, L. 


(760.) A few breed in the district, and in winter thousands 
may be seen on the shallow lakes bordering the Yangtse. 
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Fam. GRuIDz&. 


293. Grus cINEREA, Bechst. 
(620.) Found in winter, but seems to be uncommon. 


294, GRUS VIPIO. 

(622.) A handsome specimen was shot near Shanghai in 
January 1889. It stood about 4 feet high ; wing 23 inches, 
tarsus 11, bill 54. 


295. Grus viripiRostRis, Vieill. 
(623.) Found on some of the wildest marsh-lands of the 
Yangtse and Poyang Lake in winter. 


296. GRuUS LEUCOGERANUS, Pall. 

(624.) White Cranes of small size, which I take to be of 
this species, are common on the Yangtse in winter. In 
January 1889 I saw a number a few miles from Shanghai, 
but owing to four misfires was unable to obtain one after a 
long stalk. 


297. Grus MonacHus, Temm. 
(621.) The commonest Crane on the Yangtse. Found 
all along the river in winter. 


Fam. Orip2#. 
298. Oris DYBOWSKII. 
(603.) Otis tarda, L.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8S. 1871, p. 402. 
Common all along the Yangtse in winter. 


Order LIMICOLA. 


Fam. PARRIDz. 


299. HypRropHasianus cHiRURGUS (Scop.). 

(690.) Large flocks arrive early in June; they are then in 
winter plumage, but begin to moult immediately, and as soon 
as this is completed breed. I have shot one in full moult as 
late as 6th July, and yet I have taken hard-set eggs at the 
end of June, and it seems they must commence nesting 
whilst still in moult. They build floating nests among the 
sprays of water-calthrop and lotus beds: the number of eggs 
is usually four. 
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Fam. GLAREOLID. 


300. GLAREOLA ORIENTALIS, Leach. 

(617.) Very large flocks pass through in April and May, 
and return again in August and September. A few stray 
birds may be met with in winter. 


Fam. CHARADRIID&. 


301. CHAaRADRIUS FULVUs, Gm. 
(608.) Passes through in April and May; the autumn 
migration I have not noticed. 


302. CHARADRIUS HELVETICUS. 
(607.) Scarce. I have met with it at Shanghai in Feb- 
ruary and May in winter plumage. 


303. Cuaraprivs minor, Wolf & Meyer. 

(614.) Agialitis dubius (Scop.) ; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 404. 

Common during migration in March, April, and May, and 
again in September and October. 


304, CHARADRIUS PLACIDUS (Gray). 

(612.) Aigialitis hartingi, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 404. 

Arrives from the north in September, and remains through- 
out the winter. Not uncommon on the muddy banks of 
creeks and shallow lakes. 


305. CHARADRIUS GEOFFROYI, Wagl. 
(610.) Met with in Shanghai market in May. 


306. CHARADRIUS VEREDUs, Gould. 
(609.) Passes through in March and April. 


307. CHARADRIUS MONGOLICUS, Pall. 
(611.) ‘China coast in winter” (Swinhoe). 
“ Shanghai market in spring” (D. & O.). 


308. CHARADRIUS CANTIANUS, Latham. 
(615.) “China coast in winter” (Swinhoe). 


309. LosivANELLUS CINEREUS, Blyth. 
(605.) Flocks begin to arrive in February, frequenting 
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the wet ploughs and marsh lands. They mostly leave before 
the end of April, but a few remain to breed. 

On 26th May I saw a pair on a small island in a lake at 
Kiukiang, and in June one was shot and given to me. 

310. VaneLuus cristatus, Wolf & Meyer. 

(604.) Common all winter. 

311. SrrepsILas INTERPRES (L.). 

(619.) Met with in Shanghai market in May. 

312. Hamartoprus oscuLans, Swinhoe. 

(618.) A winter species, not very abundant. 


Fam. ScoLopacip”. 

313. RecurvirostRa avocerta, L. 

(660.) Found in small parties in winter. 

314. Himanropus MELANOPTERUS, Temm. 

(661.) H. candidus, Bonn.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 405. 

Occasionally shot near Shanghai, but rare. Specimens in 
the Museum are dated April and May. 

315. Scotopax rusticuta, L. 

(681.) Woodcocks arrive about the end of October and 
early in November, and are scattered thinly over the country 
all winter. Ihave heard of one among the hills in September, 
and have frequently seen them there in April, from which I 
think it probable that a few remain to breed. They occa- 
sionally perch on trees. I have driven one out of a holly 
and on another occasion two out of a bamboo. 


316. GaLiinaco sotiTaria (Hodgs.). 

(682.) Very scarce. I have only seen one in the fide! 
killed on 28th October in the district. In the north and in 
Corea it is more plentiful, and its scarcity on the Yangtse is 
probably accounted for by its being a mountain species 
(cf. D. & O., ‘ Ois. de la Chine,” p. 476). 

Found by Swinhoe in Shanghai market in February. 


317. GALLINAGO STENURA (Bp.). 
(684.) G. horsfieldi (Gray); Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 407. 
The Pin-tailed Snipes begin to arrive about the middle of 


—s” 
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April—a few may come earlier—and for about a month they 
swarm on the marshes, and among the bean- and barley-crops. 
I shot one at Shanghai on February 2nd, but, though in good 
condition, it must have been unable to travel for some reason. 
In the autumn they begin to return about the middle of 
August, and I have shot them as late as 30th September ; 
their numbers are very uncertain, and usually less than in the 
spring. 

318. GaLLINAGO MEGALA, Swinhoe. 

(683.) These large Snipes, which, when in fine condition, 
sometimes weigh 8 oz., begin to arrive during the first week 
in April, but are seldom plentiful till the end of the month. 
In 1888 I shot several on the 29th and 30th March, and one 
was killed at Kiukiang on 21st March, but these were ex- 
ceptional dates. In the autumn a few birds either of this 
or the preceding species are in the market during the last 
few days of July. When plentiful they are found almost 
anywhere, but on the whole rather prefer dry grassy slopes 
and fields to wet ground. 


319. GALLINAGO C@LEsTIS, Frenzel. 
(685.) G. scolopacina, Bp.; Swinhoe, P.Z.S. 1871, p. 407. 
’ Scattered through the district all winter, its numbers being 
largely increased in spring and autumn. 


320. Ruyncu#a capensis, L. 

(687.) Not common, but found occasionally in spring 
and autumn. In Shanghai I have noted it in February and 
April. At Kiukiang a male was shot off the nest on 20th 
May, and brought to me along with the eggs, of which there 
were four. Also met with at Kiukiang in September and 
October. 


321. Trinea canutus, L. 

(672.) Shanghai market in spring: specimens obtained 
in May in full breeding-plumage. 

322. Trinca crassiRostTRIs, Temm. & Schleg. 

(671.) Shanghai market in spring: May specimens have 
only partially assumed breeding-plumage. 
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323. Trinea suBARQUATA, L. 
(677.) Shanghai market in spring: one in the Museum 
dated 8th May is in beautiful breeding-plumage. 


324. Trinea cincius, L. 

(675.) To be found in small numbers all the winter. On 
migration they pass in April and May, and again in October 
and November. 


325. Trinea suBpminuta, Midd. 
T. damacensis, Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 409. 
Shanghai market in May. 


326. TRINGA PLATYRHYNCHA, Temm. 
(674.) “Shanghai market in April and May” (D. & O.). 


327. Trinea acuminata (Horsf.). 
(673.) Passes through Shanghai in fair numbers in April 
and May. 


328. TrRINGA TEMMINCKI, Leisl. 
(678.) Kiukiang, 22nd October. 


329. TrINGA RUFICOLLIS, Pall. 
(676.) T. salina, Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 409. 
Passes in May and again in September. 


330. CaLIpRis ARENARIA (L.). 

(670.) ‘General in winter” (Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 408). 

I have not met with it. 


331. TRiNGoIpES HYPOLEUCUS (L.). 
(669.) A common resident on our lakes and streams. 


332. EurRYNoRHYNCHUS PyeM#US (L.). 

(679.) Occasionally found in the Shanghai market in 
spring. 

333. Toranus ocHRopus (L.). 

(667.) Common all winter. Usually found singly or in 


pairs, but during the autumn migration I have seen as many 
as a dozen together. 
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334, Toranus GLAREoLA (L.). 

(666.) Acommon spring and autumn migrant, very rarely 
found in winter. I was surprised one day to see one alight 
on a pond in deep water, swim to the shallows, and quietly 
begin to feed. 


335. Toranus caLripris (L.). 
(665.) A spring and autumn migrant, not very common. 


336. Toranus Fuscus (L.). 

(664.) More plentiful than the last, a few remaining all 
winter. In May I have obtained them in full breeding- 
plumage. On 31st March, out of a dozen birds, several were 
in nearly full plumage, others in winter dress, and others 
intermediate. 

337. Toranus eLorTtis, L. 

(662.) Common in winter until the end of April; re- 
appears in October. 

338. Totanus 1ncanvs, Vieill. 

(668.) Killed in summer plumage in May near Shanghai 
by Pére David. A specimen in the Museum is dated April. 

339. TEREKIA CINEREA (Gm.). 

_ (659.) Shanghai market in May ; scarce. 


340. Limosa vropyeraLis, Gould. 
(657.) Shanghai market in spring. 


341. Limosa MELANUROIDES, Gould. 

(658.) ZL. brevipes,-G. R. Gray ; Swinhoe, P. Z.S. 1871, 
p. 406. 

Shanghai market in spring. 

342. EREUNETES TACZANOWSKII (Verr.). 

(680.) Pseudoscolopax semipalmatus, Jerd.; Swinhoe, 
P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 407. 

Passes through Shanghai in March and April. Two shot 
on 28th March were in winter plumage; the stomachs 
contained shells, crabs, and young shoots of the reeds which 
were just beginning to show above the mud of the river-banks. 
One killed on 11th April was in nearly full breeding-plumage. 
Obtained in Hankow by Swinhoe. 
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343. NUMENIUS VARIEGATUS. 
(653.) N. pheopus (L.); Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, p. 410. 
Passes Shanghai in May and September. 


344. NuMENIUs MINUTUS, Gould. 
(656.) Passes Shanghai in April. I shot a single one at 
Kiukiang 30th September. 


345. NuMENIuvs LINEATUS, Cuv. 
(654.) May be found all up the Yangtse in winter, but 
is more plentiful during the spring and autumn migrations. 


Order GAVIA. 
Fam. Larip#. 


346. Larus CACHINNANS, Pall. 

(750.) LZ. cachinnans, Pall.; Swinhoe, P. Z.S. 1871, p. 421. 

(751.) L. occidentalis, Aud. ; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 421. 

Common on the Yangtse in winter, inland as well as near 
the coast. 


347. Larus MELANURUS, T. & S. 

(749). JL. crassirostris, Vieill.; Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 421. 

Common in winter on the coast. Pére David met with it 
on the Poyang Lake and on other inland waters. 


348. Larus canus, L. 

(747.) Common in winter, The colours of the soft parts 
are much brighter than in most English specimens. Iris 
very pale straw; bill, legs, and feet bright orange-yellow ; 
skin round the eye, rictus, and inside of mouth bright scarlet- 
orange. 


349. Larus ripIBUNDUS, L. 

(752.) Very common throughout the Yangtse from No- 
vember till April. As late as 9th April they had not assumed 
the dark head. 


350. Larus sauNnDERsI (Swinhoe). 
(754.) I cannot agree with David that this species “is 
perhaps the commonest of all the Gulls which frequent the 


ce 
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fresh waters of the interior.” That it must pass through the 
Yangtse basin on its way north is certain, but I believe none 
winter so far north, and though I have kept a careful look 
out, and have several times shot doubtful-looking L. ridi- 
bundus in mistake for it, not a single specimen has come 
under my notice. 


351. SyLocHELIDON caspia (Pall.). 

(755.) Large flights passed through Kiukiang in Sep- 
tember, October, and November one year, but, as in the case 
of most Terns, their visits are irregular. 


352. HypDROCHELIDON HyBRIDA (Pall.). 
(757.) Abundant at Kiukiang one year in July and 
August. 


353.° HyDROCHELIDON LEUCOPTERA (Schinz). 
(758.) Passes Kiukiang every May, sometimes in very 
large flights. 


354. STERNA SINENSIS (Gm.), 

(762.) Passes through Kiukiang and Shanghai every 
April and May, returning again in July and August with 
young birds. 


355. STERNA FLUVIATILIS. 

(759.) 8S. harundo, L.; Swinhoe, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 422. 

Passes and returns at the same dates as the last two, but is 
less abundant. 


Order PYGOPODES. 
Fam. CotyMBID”. 


356. CoLYMBUS SEPTENTRIONALIS, L. 
(737.) I have seen two shot at Shanghai in February, and 
a third is in the Museum. 


Fam. PopiciPip@. 


357. Popicrps cristatus (L.). 
(741.) Found on the river in winter, but scarce. 
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358. Popicers MINOR (Briss.). 

(738.) P. philippensis (Bonn.), Swinhoe, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p- 415. 

A very common resident; breeds at the end of June. 


359. Popicers auritus (L.). 
(739.) Not uncommon in winter. 


XLII.— Ornithological Notes. By Franx E. Bepparp, M.A., 
Prosector to the Zoological Society of London. 


I. On the Tongue of Zosterops. 


Tux tongue of Zosterops has been figured by Dr. Gadow and 
described in the following words* :—“ The simplest form [in 
the Tenuirostres] is represented by Zosterops. The tongue 
ends in two short filaments, whilst the greater portion of the 
tongue proper is not divided; dorsal and ventral aspect 
smooth, hinder portion of horny sheath projecting backwards 
with a few (about 3-4) horny spines.” 

Dr. Gadow has mentioned the species to which his obser- 
vations refer as being Zosterops lateralis. I find some little 
differences in the tongues of Zosterops simplex (of which a 
specimen has lately died in the Zoological Society’s Gardens) 
and of two individuals of a species which I found among the 
Prosector’s stores labelled “‘ Zosterops from Japan.” In the 
tongue of Zosterops simplex the upper surface is not perfectly 
smooth and flat, but the lateral margins are bent upwards and 
slightly folded inwards. As shown in the woodcut (fig. 1, 
p. 511), the upper surface of the tongue is thus converted 
into a deepish trough, which extends backwards on to the 
hinder wider section of the tongue for about half its extent. 
The posterior margin of the tongue is merely concave, not 
deeply notched, as in Zosterops lateralis; instead of being 

* “On the Suctorial Apparatus of the Tenuirostres,” P. Z.S. 1883, 
p. 62 et seg. pl. xvi. fig. 2. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe (‘A Review of Recent 
Attempts to Classify Birds,’ Budapest, 1891, p. 86, footnote) says that 
“the tongue of Zosterops.... has nosimilarity to the ‘brush’ tongue of 


the Honey-sucker,” but does not mention the species to which his obser- 
vations refer. 
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provided with only three or four spines, it is covered with 
numerous very short. pointed processes. But the most 
important difference concerns the free extremity of the 
tongue; this is split in two, as in Zosterops lateralis, but 
in addition to this each half is frayed out into two or three 
bristle-like processes. 


Fig. 1. 


Upper surface of tongue of Zosterops simplex, magnified. 


In the two specimens from Japan the tongue was a little 
different ; in one of them the upper surface was nearly flat, 
but the bifid extremity was frayed out into a number of 
processes. 

In the other specimen the edges of the tongue were de- 
cidedly more rolled over towards the middle line than in 
Zosterops simplex. As long as the specimens were kept wet, 
the two edges of the tongue did not actually meet in the 
middle line, although forming by their close approximation 
a deep trough with an almost circular section ; when the 
tongue was allowed to become dry, its margins actually 
joined in the middle line, and temporarily converted the 
trough into a tube for the greater part of the length of 
the anterior portion of the organ. The extremity of the tongue 
was frayed out, as in both the other specimens of Zosterops 
that I have examined. Unfortunately I was quite unable to 
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make out whether the difference in the tongues of the two 
Japanese birds were correlated with differences of sex. The 
birds had been in spirit for a good many years, and the 
viscera were too much softened to permit of a determination 
of the sex. 

It is evident, therefore, that the simple structure of the 
tongue described by Dr. Gadow in Zosterops lateralis does 
not characterize the genus; we have in Zosterops simplex 
and in Zosterops japonica* a transition towards the more 
complicated form of tongue of the Meliphagine, both in the 
frayed-out extremity and in the folded margins. Dr. Gadow 
states that Zosterops is not a Honey-sucker; nevertheless 
the form of the tongue is such as to suggest that Zosterops 
simplex and Z. japonica may belong to that group. 


II. On the Convoluted Trachea of Manucodia comrii. 


Some time ago Mr. Sclater kindly put into my hands a 
body of Manucodia comrii, showing the convoluted trachea 
in position. 

That the trachea of this genus has a subcutaneous convo- 
lution lying upon the pectoral muscles has been known for 
a long time; but up to the present the trachea of this 
particular species (Manucodia comrii) has not, so far as I am 
aware, been described or figured. I am therefore greatly 
indebted to Mr. Sclater for enabling me to examine the 
structure of the windpipe in this species. 

In the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Zoological Society of London 
for 1882+, my predecessor, the late Mr. W. A. Forbes, has 
given a very useful summary of what was then known with 
regard to the convoluted trachea of birds, devoting some 
space to a consideration of Manucodia and of the allied genus 
Phonygama. 

It appears from this paper that in Manucodia the adult 


* This is the only species occurring in Japan, according to Seebohm 
(‘ Birds of Japan,’ p. 68). 

+ “On the Convoluted Trachea of two Species of Manucode (Manu- 
codia atra and Phonygama gouldi), with Remarks on similar Structures 
in other Birds,” P. Z. 8. 1882, p. 347, 
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males only have a convoluted trachea, which varies in the 
extent of its development in the three species in which it has 
been examined. 


Upper surface of body of Manucodia comrii, showing the trachea. 
Tr, Trachea; P.M. Pectoralis Muscle; Fem. Femut. 
SER. VI.—VOL. III. 2N 
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In Manucodia atra the trachea forms only “a short loop — 
lying on the interclavicular air-cell, between the rami of the 
furcula, much as in many specimens of the genus Crar.’ In 
Manucodia chalybeata and M. jobiensis the loop extends about 
two thirds down the surface of the pectoral muscles. 

Manucodia comrii (fig. 2, p. 513) has a much more extensive 
loop than any other species: in the specimen before me the 
two sections of the trachea which form the loop run closely 
adherent to each other ina slightly sinuous course to the left of 
the sternal keel ; they are directed beyond the pectoral muscles 
somewhat obliquely, and finally end on the right side of the 
body in the immediate neighbourhood of the cloaca, slightly 
overlapping the posterior border of the thigh-muscles. . The 
accompanying figure, which is of natural size, will give a 
correct idea of the course of the loop. 

The bird proved on dissection to be a male. 

The species Manucodia comrii was described some years 
ago* by Mr. Sclater as “ the finest and largest ” of the genus ; 
the bill is longer and the curling of the feathers of the head 
is carried to a greater extent. It is interesting to find the 
tracheal loop also showing a more prononnced character than 
in other species, 


XLIII.—On Recent Advances in our Knowledge of the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Birds. By the Epirorf. 


Ir is now nearly thirty-four years ago since I read before the 
Linnean Society of London a memoir on the geographical 
distribution of the Class of Birds (1){, in which, after a pre- 
liminary discussion upon the subject, I pointed out what I 
considered to be a most natural way of dividing the earth’s 
surface, looking only to the distribution of the families, 

* “On the Birds collected by Dr. Comrie on the South-east Coast of 


New Guinea during the Survey of H.M.S. ‘Basilisk,’” P. Z.S. 1876, 
p. 459. 

+ Slightly modified from an Address to the Second International 
Ornithological Congress at Budapest in May 1891. 

$ The numbers in brackets refer to the titles of works given in the | 
Appendix, pp. 548-557. 
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genera, and species of the Class of Birds as our guide. In 
the first place I showed that, as regards their bird-life, 
Europe and Northern Asia are quite inseparable, the same 
or nearly the same avifauna extending all across the tem- 
perate portion of the Old World from England to Japan. 
Again I pointed out that Africa north of the Atlas, along 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, also belonged to 
Europe zoologically, and: not to the continent to which it is 
physically joined. I therefore maintained that we must con- 
sider Africa north of the Atlas, Europe, and Northern Asia 
to form one primary division of the earth’s surface, to which 
the name “ Par#arcric Region” would be best applicable. 

The great continent of Africa, after cutting off the portion 
north of the Atlas, would form, as I showed, a second well- 
marked division of the earth’s surface. This would include 
Madagascar, which, however, had manifestly a peculiar deve- 
lopment of its own, as also Western Arabia as far as the 
Persian Gulf; for in this part of Asia African types seemed 
to predominate over Indian. This second division of the 
earth’s surface I proposed to call the “ Eruropian Recion.” 

A third primary region appeared to be constituted by 
Southern Asia and the adjacent islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago down to (what is now called) Wallace’s line. This 
region would certainly embrace Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
the Philippines; but its southern boundary was at that period 
a little uncertain. This region I proposed in 1857 to call 
the “ Indian” Region. Mr. Wallace subsequently proposed 
to alter its name to the “OrientaL” Recion, and I have 
had great pleasure in following his suggestion. 

A fourth principal division of the Old World, taking birds 
as our guide, I proposed to denominate the “ AusTRALIAN 
Recion.” This would embrace New Guinea and the adjoin- 
ing islands, in which the facies of bird-life was manifestly of 
an Australian type, Australia itself, and New Zealand and 
the Pacific Islauds. According to this plan we should have 
in the Old World one great Temperate Region (Palearctic) 
and three more or less Tropical (Palzeotropical) Regions, the 
most eastern one of these (the Australian) extending rather 

2N2 
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farther to the south than the others, whilst the Indian or 
middle Paleotropical Region is rather the most northern 
of the three. 

As regards the New World, I showed that it might be 
most simply divided into a northern and southern portion. 
by a line drawn across the continent somewhere towards the 
south of Mexico. The northern of these two divisions, the 
avifauna of which presented many undoubted points of re- 
semblance to that of the Palearctic Region, I proposed to 
call the “Nearcric Recion.” For the southern division, 
which embraced the whole of South America, the West-India 
Islands, and Central America up to Southern Mexico, I 
suggested the term ‘‘ Neorroricat Reerion,” and pointed 
out that, with the exception possibly of New Guinea, it 
possessed by far the richest and most peculiar avifauna of 
any part of the earth’s surface. 

To recapitulate, therefore, I proposed to divide the earth’s 
surface, so far as its bird-life is concerned, into the six follow- 
ing regions :— 

I. The Palearctic Region, including Europe, Northern 
Asia, and Northern Africa down to the Atlas. 

II. The Ethiopian Region, cluding Africa south of the 
Atlas, Madagascar, and Arabia. 

Ill. The Oriental Region, including Asia south of the Hima- 
layas and the Indian Archipelago down to Wallace’s line. 

IV. The Australian Region, including the Moluccas, New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands south of Wallace’s line, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the South Pacific Islands. 

V. The Nearctic Region, including North America down to 
Southern Mexico. 

VI. The Neotropical Region, including Central America, the 
West-India Islands, and South America. 

During the thirty-four years which have elapsed since this 
plan of the division of the earth’s surface for Ornithological 
purposes was put forward, I need hardly say that many other 
schemes of a similar nature have been propounded. Some of 
these have been modifications, more or less material, of my 
original arrangement ; others, such as that of Herr Reiche- 
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now (2), have started on altogether different principles, and 
have divided up the earth’s surface in an entirely different 
way. I trust, however, that on the present occasion I may be 
excused from discussing these different schemes. But I 
may be allowed to point out with pride that the great 
naturalist Alfred Russel Wallace, who has written the best 
and most complete book that has yet been issued on the 
geographical distribution of animals (3), has entirely adopted 
the divisions which I originally proposed and the nomen- 
clature consequent thereon *, and has based the whole of his 
work upon the principles which I put forward in 1858. 

Mr. Wallace has well pointed out that, so long as we do 
not violate any clear affinities or produce any glaring irregu- 
larities, it is a positive and by no means unimportant advan- 
tage to “have our principal regions nearly approximate in 
size, and with easily defined, and therefore easily remem- 
bered, boundaries.”” As he truly states, the most obvious 
zoological division of the earth would be made by separating 
the Australian Region from the rest of the world, there 
being no doubt that the Australian fauna is by itself of 
quite as great peculiarity as that of the whole of the rest of 
the world taken together. But when this has been done we 
have not advanced the subject very far, being only able to 
say that a certain group of animals is “ Australian” or 
‘‘non-Australian.” A second great natural division may 
readily be made by cutting off the Neotropical Region from 
the rest of the world. After deducting the Australian 
Region, it could easily be shown that the Neotropical 
Region has more special groups of animals peculiar to 
itself than the four remaining divisions of the world put 
together. Upon doing this we should have three primary 
divisions of the earth’s surface, which I agree with 
Prof. Huxley (4) and other writers in recognizing as of 
tolerably equivalent zoological importance. But it would be 
a great practical inconvenience to unite the whole of the 
northern portion of the world under one designation, even if 

* With the exception of the alteration of the “Indian” Region into 
“ Oriental,” as already mentioned. 
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there were good grounds for adopting this course. Mr. 
Wallace, in his excellent chapter on zoological regions, has 
gone fully into the arguments upon this subject, and I will 
not repeat them here. I admit with him that my six regions 
are not of precisely equal rank, and that some of them are 
far more isolated and better characterized than the others. 
But J also maintain with him “that, looked at from every 
point of view, they are more equal in rank than any others 
that can be formed; while in geographical equality, com- 
pactness of area, and facility of definition, they are beyond 
all comparison better than any others that have yet been 
proposed for the purpose of facilitating the study of geogra- 
phical distribution.” 

After more than thirty-five years’ close attention to the 
subject and a constant study of all that has been written 
upon it by my brother workers, I am still convinced that, for 
the study of vertebrate animals at least, this six-fold division 
of the earth’s surface will be found to be more natural and 
more convenient than any other arrangement that has yet 
been suggested. On the present occasion, however, we are 
engaged only with the Class of Birds, on the study of which 
I originally based the six regions, and for which I maintain 
they are eminently suitable. I will proceed now to take 
these six regions one after the other, to point out some of 
the principal characters which pertain to each of them, and 
to mention the lecding recent authorities to be referred to 
by those who wish to gain an idea of the peculiarities of 
their respective avifaunas. 


I.—Tue Patmarctic Recion (Regio Palearctica). 


(a) Hxtent—Africa north of the Atlas, Europe, Asia 
Minor, Persia and Asia generally north of the Himalayan 
range, upper part of the Himalayan range, Northern China, 
Japan, and the Aleutian Islands. 

(b) Characteristic Forms.—As I pointed out in my original 
essay, before referred to, the Palearctic or great Temperate 
Region of the Old World is not so well supplied with peculiar 
types as the remaining regions, and therefore, as regards its 
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birds, is not so easily differentiated. Although, as Mr. 
Wallace has shown, our knowledge of this subject has been 
much improved since my essay was written, in consequence 
of the great advances made during recent years in the inves- 
tigation of the birds of Central Asia, I think that this state- 
ment still holds good, but not to so great an extent as at the 
time when I made it. In the Palearctic Ornis generally 
the Sytvirp or Warblers probably play the most important 
part amongst Passerine birds. According to Mr. Wallace’s 
tables, no less than 14 genera of this family are either essen- 
tially or characteristically Palearctic. Of these, Locustella, 
Daulias, and Erithacus are good examples. Others are 
Sylvia, Ruticilla, Regulus, and Accentor, though these are 
not quite so exclusively Palearctic. 

A second Passerine group highly characteristic of the 
Palearctic Region, though by no means exclusively confined 
to it, is the FrinciLLip#, containing the Finches and Bunt- 
ings. At least 12 genera of this family are nearly or quite 
restricted to the Palearctic Region. Of these, Fringilla, 
Pyrrhula, and Emberiza are good illustrative forms. The 
Corvin or Crow family is a third Passerine group very 
characteristic of the Palearctic Region, though some of the 
genera are found in nearly every other part of the world. 
Fregilus, Podoces, Cyanopica, and Garrulus are four well- 
known forms of Palearctic Corvin. 

But the most magnificent group of the Palearctic Ornis 
is certainly the Puastanip#, which is highly developed all 
through its central portion. Many of the more splendid 
Game-birds belong, it is true, to the Oriental Region ; but 
at least five or six of the most remarkable genera are exclu- 
sively Palearctic. Such, for example, are Crossoptilon, 
Lophophorus, Pucrasia, Phasianus, Thaumalea, and Ithaginis. 
Thus, | think, on the whole, we may put down the four 
families Syiviip#, FrincrLyip#, Corviva®, and PHAstaNnip& 
as specially typical of the Palearctic Ornis. As I shall show 
further on, several other forms (such as Lowia, Sitta, Am- 
pelis, Tetrao, Bonasa, Lagopus, and several genera of ANa- 
Tip) are common to the Palearctic and Nearctic Regions, 
but are not found elsewhere. 
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(c) Subregions.—Mr. Wallace has divided the Palearctic 
Region into four subregions—the European, Mediterranean, 
Siberian, and Mantchurian. The subject is a difficult one to 
handle satisfactorily ; but it seems to me that the seven sub- 
regions which I proposed in my address to the Biological 
Section of the British Association at Bristol in 1875 (5) are 
more convenient, though it is of course quite impossible to 
separate such land-districts by definite lines, except im cases 
where a marine area intervenes. These seven subregions are:— 

1. The European Subregion, containing Europe and Iceland. 

2. The Cisatlantean Subregion, embracing all that part of 
the Palearctic Region lying south of the Mediterranean Sea, 
together with the Atlantic Islands. 

3. The Siberian Subregion, embracing the whole of 
Northern Asia. 

4. The Mantchurian Subregion, containing Northern China, 
the adjoining part of Mongolia, and the northern islands of 
Japan. 

5. The Japanese Subregion, embracing the southern Japan- 
ese Islands. 

6. The Tartarian Subregion, containing the great central 
plateau of Central Asia. 

7. The Persian Subregion, embracing Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Syria. 
I will now say a few words upon the principal character- 
istics of each of these subregions, and upon some of the lead- 
ing recent authorities upon their birds. These authorities 
will be mostly those subsequent in point of date to the 
delivery of my address on Geographical Zoology of 1875, in 
which most of the principal works of reference upon the 

subject issued up to that date were specially referred to. 


1. The European Subregion. 

As regards authorities on the birds of the European Sub- 
region, there can be no question, I think, that Mr. Dresser’s 
‘History of the Birds of Europe’ (6), completed in 1881, 
and contained in eight large quarto volumes, holds the first 
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place, and is likely to do so for a considerable period. It 
would be easy to eriticize it from many points of view; but 
the long series of life-like and artistic figures which it gives 
us will not be easily matched, and the letterpress is a verit- 
able mine of information, upon the basis of which a new 
handbook of Western Palearctic Ornithology might well be 
built. I commend this subject to some of the younger 
members of the present Congress, who may find leisure to 
undertake such a task. 

Prof. Newton’s valuable edition of Yarrell’s ‘ British 
Birds’ (7), which I spoke of as in progress in my British 
Association Address, has been finished by Mr. Howard 
Saunders, who has also, more recently, issued a most useful 
manual of the birds of the British Islands (8). A large 
number of local avifaunas of various parts of Great Britain 
have also been published of late years, so that each county 
bids fair before long to have a separate history of its birds. 
I cannot specify these individually, but I may mention by 
name, as one of the most valuable, Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of 
Norfolk’ (9), the third and last volume of which has been 
prepared and issued by Mr. Southwell since the original 
author’s lamented decease *. 

On the Continent during the past 15 years no single publi- 
cation has been issued on the birds of Europe generally 
which can be placed in the same category as Mr. Dresser’s. 
But an enormous amount of local work has been done, espe- 
cially in Germany, Italy, Russia, and Scandinavia. We can 
hardly say the same of France, where of late years the pro- 
gress of native Ornithology seems to have been almost in 
abeyance, except for the occasional appearance of a number 
of M. Olphe-Galliard’s “ Contributions & la Faune Ornitho- 
logique de |’Europe occidentale” (11). In Germany great 


* As regards British Ornithology, I may also venture to call attention 
to the ‘ List of British Birds’ (10) published by the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union in 1883, and prepared principally with the laudable object 
of inducing the usage of a uniform nomenclature. This was, I believe, 
the precursor of aseries of corresponding publications subsequently issued 
in other countries, and had certainly the merit of setting a good example, 
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influence has been brought to bear upon the Iceal Ornitho- 
logy of the whole of Central Europe by the institution of the 
International Ornithological Committee established in 1884, 
and the publication of its organ ‘ Ornis’ (12), commenced in 
1885 and carried on with unfailing regularity. 

In Italy two well-known Ornithologists have devoted them- 
selves to the task of summarizing the present state of our 
knowledge of Italian Ornithology. Count Salvadori, inspired 
by the ‘ List of British Birds’ of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, published in 1886 his ‘ Elenco degli Uccelli Italiani’ 
(13). More recently Prof. Giglioli has issued his ‘ Avifauna 
Italica’ (14), which contains a large amount of varied in- 
formation upon the same subject. 

In Russia, as may be naturally expected, matters have not 
yet advanced quite so far. We have as yet no available 
manual of the Ornithology of European Russia. But we have 
had several valuable works recently published on the avi- 
fauna of various parts of it, amongst which I may specially 
mention Dr. Gustav Radde’s ‘ Ornis Caucasica’ (15) and Herr 
Th. Pleske’s excellent memoir on the birds of the Kola 
Peninsula (16). I may also call attention to the same 
author’s ‘Ornithographia Rossica’ (16a), of which three 
numbers have already appeared. The somewhat ambitious 
programme of this work is to give an account of the birds 
of the whole Russian Empire, so that when finished it will 
form a most valuable addition to our knowledge of Palz- 
arctic Ornithology. 

In Scandinavia there has been no very recent general work 
upon the birds published, although many papers and memoirs 
have been written upon various portions of the subject. But 
it is understood that the well-known zoologist of Christiania, 
Prof. Collett, has for many years been working hard upon 
the birds of Norway, and we may trust that before long he 
will bring his labours to a conclusion. 

In concluding our review of recent progress in European 
Ornithology, we may remark that South-western and South- 
eastern Europe (by which we mean Spain, Portugal, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey) have been lately of much use as happy 
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hunting-grounds to the Ornithologists of Central Europe. 
But, with the exception of the ‘Aves de Espaiia’ of Don 
José Arévalo y Baca (17) and Brusina’s papers on the Birds 
of Croatia (18), we have few, if any, recent native works on 
the Ornithology of these countries to speak of. 


2. The Cisatlantean Subregion. 

The birds of the Cisatlantean Subregion were mostly in- 
eluded by Mr. Dresser in his great work, and are therefore 
tolerably well known and correctly figured. The peculiarity 
of the Cisatlantean Ornis consists in the representation of 
many familiar species of European birds by more or less 
modified specific forms. As regards the continental portion 
of this subregion no general work has appeared of late years, 
although memoirs in various journals, amongst which we may 
specify Dr. A. Koenig’s excellent article on the Ornithology 
of Tunis (19), have materially increased our knowledge of 
this subject. There is also ample room for a work on the 
insular portion of this subregion: that is, the island groups 
of the Canaries, Madeira, and the Azores. On the birds of 
the Canaries we have lately acquired much valuable infor- 
mation from the researches of Mr. Meade-Waldo, Canon 
Tristram, and Dr. Koenig (20-23), and I trust we may look 
to one of these naturalists for the preparation of a complete 
volume on the Canarian Avifauna, 


3. The Siberian Subregion. 

Since the issue of Radde’s ‘ Reisen im Siiden von Ost- 
Sibirien,’ some twenty years ago, the Russian naturalists 
_ have given us no general work upon Siberian Ornithology, 
although much has been done in the way of exploration and 
investigation. The Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of St. Petersburg is believed to contain an unrivalled 
series of Siberian birds, of which, no doubt, we shall have a 
good account in Herr Pleske’s “Ornithoreaplee Hoses’ 
above mentioned. 


4. The Mantchurian Subregion. 
It is a very difficult question to decide where to draw the 
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line between the Mantchurian Subregion and the adjacent — 
northern part of the Oriental Region, to which Southern 
China should prebably be referred. But as the greater part 
of the Chinese Empire must be referred to the Mantchurian 
Subregion, we must mention under this head David and 
Oustalet’s ‘Oiseaux de la Chine’ (24), which furnishes us 
with a complete résumé of Chinese Ornithology. It embraces 
descriptions of nearly 800 species, and the atlas of plates 
which accompanies it, if not of first-rate artistic merit, is 
most useful to the student. Since the lamented death of 
Swinhoe, the pioneer of Chinese Ornithology in its modern 
sense, and the publication of the above-named work, there 
has been a slight lull in the progress of our knowledge of 
Chinese Ornithology. But several English Ornithologists, 
amongst whom we may mention Messrs. Seebohm, Slater, 
and Styan (25-27), have recently taken up the subject, in 
which, indeed, there is ample room for a large number of 
investigators. 


5. The Japanese Subregion. 

As regards Japan I shall content myself on the present 
oceasion by calling attention to Mr. Seebohm’s ‘ Birds of the 
Japanese Empire’ (28), issued last year, which gives a capital 
summary of this subject in a compact and handy form. It 
is hard to please everybody, and a rival Ornithologist on the 
other side of the Atlantic has found much fault with Mr. See- 
bohm’s unpretending volume. I venture, however, to give my 
opinion that its defects are far overbalanced by its obvious 
merits, although no doubt more complete descriptions of the 
species and a more ample synonymy would have added much 
to the value of the work. Mr. Seebohm is now extending 
lis researches to the little-known island-groups of the 
Japanese Empire, where there remain many discoveries to 
be made (29). 


6. The Tartarian Subregion. 


Of this district, which embraces the great interior high — 
plateau of Central Asia, the illustrious travellers Prjevalsky 
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and Severtzoff have been the principal explorers of modern 
days. Prjevalsky was an ardent ornithologist and made 
splendid collections of birds, which are now at St. Peters- 
burg. We have as yet had but fragmentary notices of 
them. But, by the aid of a subsidy fron a member of the 
Imperial family, a complete account of the valuable zoological 
results of Prjevalsky’s various expeditions has now been 
planned and commenced. ‘The portion relating to the birds 
(30) is being prepared by Herr Th. Pleske, who is in charge 
of the bird-collection belonging to the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, and whom I have already mentioned as the 
author of ‘ Ornithographia Rossica.’ 

Another great Russian traveller and oruithologist, Severt- 
zoff, has likewise died in the middle of his work. In his case 
also means have been found to commence the publication of 
the accumulated results of his many journeys in Central Asia. 
Dr. Menzbier’s ‘Ornithologie du Turkestan’ (31) is based 
mainly upon Severtzoff’s collections, and when completed 
will vastly increase our know!edge of the avitauna of the 
Tartarian Subregion. 


7. The Persian Subregion. 


In my address to the British Association I mentioned the 
approaching issue of Mr. Blanford’s ‘ Zoology of Eastern 
Persia’ (32). This work, which forms the second volume 
of the account of the journeys of the Persian Boundary 
Commission of 1870-72, was issued in 1876, and contains an 
excellent treatise upon Persian Ornithology, with good illus- 
trations of the more remarkable species. Since that period 
no great additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
birds of Central Persia. But an excellent observer on the 
Persian coast, Mr. W. D. Cumming, has recently forwarded 
a valuable series to the British Museum, of which Dr. Sharpe 
has given us an account (33-35). Dr. Radde’s excursion 
along the northern frontiers of Persia (36, 37) has likewise 
materially added to our knowledge of the birds of the 
Persian Subregion. 
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I].—Tue Ernioptan Reeion (Regio Atthiopica). 


(a) Extent.—Africa south of the Atlas, Madagascar and 
the Mascarene Islands, and Arabia up to the Persian Gulf. 

(b) Characteristic Forms.—As regards its birds, the Ethio- 
pian Region is much more strongly marked off from the 
contiguous lands than the Palearctic. It has at least five 
distinct families of birds, absolutely confined to it, besides a 
large series of peculiar genera. The Musophayide, the 
Coliide, the Irrisoride, the Serpentariide, and the Stru- 
thionide are characteristic families of Ethiopian birds which 
are not met with at all outside the limits of this region, 
Besides these, two others, the Leptosomide and Mesitide, are, 
now-a-days at least, restricted to Madagascar. 

The genera confined to the Ethiopian Region, but not 
belonging to the families above mentioned, are also very 
numerous. Amongst the Passeres they will be found prin- 
cipally among the Muscicapide, the Laniide, the Sturnide, 
and the Ploceide. Africa has also many genera of Barbets 
(Megalemide), Hornbills (Bucerotide), and Goatsuckers 
(Caprimulgide) restricted to it. The Guinea-fowls (Numida 
and its allies) constitute the characteristic gallinaceous form 
of the Ethiopian Region, but Francolins (Francolinus and 
Pternestes) are likewise very abundant throughout its area. 
Two well-marked forms of Herodiones (Baleniceps and 
Scopus) are likewise absolutely confined within Ethiopian 
limits. 

(c) Subregions—Madagascar and the Mascarene Islands 
are so very different from the rest of the Ethiopian Region, 
in its present stage, that it is almost a question whether they 
ought not to constitute, as regards birds, a region by them- 
selves. In my British Association Address I have spoken of 
them as the “ Lemurian Subregion,” however, and I will 
follow the same plan on the present occasion. The rest of 
the Ethiopian Region may be divided, for convenience’ sake, 
into the following six subdivisions :— 

1. Western Africa, from the Senegal to the Congo. 

2. South-western Africa, or Angola and Benguela. 
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3. South Africa, i.e., the Cape Colony and adjoining 
districts. 

4, South-eastern Africa, from the Zambezi up to the Somali 
coast. 

5. North-eastern Africa, including Abyssinia, Nubia, and 
Egypt. 

6. Arabia. 

I will take these districts in order and say a few words 
upon the recent advance that has been effected in each of 
them as regards our knowledge of its birds. 

In Western Africa, commonly so-called, although great 
progress has been made and many contributions have ap- 
peared of late years, amongst which especial mention should 
be made of Heer Buttikofer’s excellent account of the Birds 
of Liberia (38), no general work on its ornithology has been 
published since Hartlaub’s ‘System ’ in 1857. 

In South-western Africa we are more fortunate. Prof. 
J. V. Barboza du Bocage has completed the volume on the 
Ornithology of Angola (39), which I spoke of as in prepara- 
tion in my “ Address,” and it was published at Lisbon in 1881]. 
It gives us an account of 673 species, to which, however, 
further additions haye since been made by the author himself 
and his fellow-workers in the Lisbon Museum. We have 
also seyeral excellent papers by Mr. Biittikofer upon the col- 
lections made by Mr. van der Kellen in this district (89a— 
39c), and Dr. Reichenow’s account of the collections made 
by Dr. Falkenstein on the Loango coast (39 d). 

As regards the Cape Colony and the adjoining territories, 
which embrace nearly the whole of what we call “ South 
Africa,’ a more complete work on the birds is also now 
available. This is Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s new edition of 
Layard’s ‘ Birds of South Africa’ (40), which, though com- 
menced in 1875, was not finally completed till 1884. Dr. 
Sharpe has wisely included in his work all species known to him 
to occur south of the Zambezi on the east, and of the Quanza 
onthe west. ‘This has largely increased the number of South- 
African birds given in Layard’s original work and raised it 
to no less than 771 species. 
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Passing on to the north of the Zambezi to the division 
proposed to be called “ South-eastern Africa,” we shall find 
that great progress has been made as regards our knowledge 
of its birds during the past fifteen years. Peters’s long- 
promised volume on the birds of Mozambique was, it is true, 
never published, but several more recent German explorers 
in South-eastern Africa (B6hm, Hildebrandt, Fischer, Stuhl- 
mann, Emin Pasha) have stored the rich bird-collection of 
their Fatherland with series of specimens from the interior 
of this district, and many valuable papers have been based 
upon them (41-47). 

Several English collectors (Lort Phillips, Johnston, Hunter) 
have also been busily engaged in the same country and on the 
adjoining coast of Somaliland (48-50), and, judging by the 
fine series which has only recently reached England from 
Mr. Jackson (51), the riches of this avifauna are by no 
means yet exhausted. 

In North-eastern Africa, commonly so-called—that is, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt—comparatively little has been 
done since the issue of the works mentioned in my British 
Association ‘ Address.”” We must not, however, forget to 
mention Count Salvadori’s excellent memoirs on the birds of 
Shoa (52, 53), based upon the collections made by the Italian 
expeditions to this part of Abyssinia. 

Little also has been done as regards the avifauna of Arabia, 
where there seems to be still room for ornithological dis- 
coveries to be made. But the adjacent island of Socotra, 
which belongs to this subdivision, was zoologically explored 
by Prof. I. B. Balfour in 1880, and as regards its birds the 
results are given in Dr. Hartlaub’s paper published in the 
Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 1881 (54). 


7. Lemurian Subregion. 

As I have already said above, it is somewhat doubtful 
whether, except for convenience’ sake, the Lemurian Sub- 
region can be properly annexed to the Ethiopian Region. 
There can be no doubt of the highly specialized character of 
its birds, and some modern authorities consider that, as 
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regards the general facies of its avifauna, it has more to do 
with the Oriental Region than with the Ethiopian. But, as 
Mr. Wallace has argued in his ‘ Island Life,’ the presence of 
certain eastern genera in Madagascar does not outweigh the 
greater number of African types also met with in this island. 
In Madagascar, in fact, we have probably a relic of the 
ancient fauna of the Ethiopian Region, before it was invaded 
by hosts of intruding strangers from the north. 

I think it unnecessary on the present occasion to go further 
into the question of Madagascar Ornithology and its pecu- 
harities. The excellent volumes of MM. Milne-Edwards and 
Grandidier, which form a part of the latter gentleman’s great 
work upon Madagascar (55), give us full particulars as to 
the birds of this country and a series of splendid illustrations. 
It appears that about 238 species of birds are now known to 
occur in Madagascar, and that not less than 35 of the genera 
and 129 of the species are peculiar to it. This is an amount 
of individuality which is certainly not attamed by any other 
known avifauna of a similar extent. 


I11.—Tue Ortentrat Recion (Regio Orientalis). 


_ (a) EHxtent—Southern Persia, India south of the Hima- 
layas, Burmab, Siam, Southern China, and the East-Indian 
Islands down to Celebes and Wallace’s line. 

(b) Characteristic Forms.—The ornithic forms charac- 
teristic of the Oriental Region are not so isolated as 
those of the Ethiopian Region, but they are very numerous 
and very varied. Amongst the Passeres the Lurylemide 
form a distinct family entirely confined to the Oriental 
Region; the Pittide are likewise most highly developed 
within its limits, but have a few scattered representatives 
in the Ethiopian and Australian Regions. Other Passerine 
families which are likewise characteristic of the Oriental 
Region, although not absolutely confined to it, are the 
Timeliide, Pycnonotide, Dicruride, and Nectariniide. The 
genera Acridotheres, Gracula, Phyllornis, and Pericrocotus 
are also restricted to the Oriental Region. Passing to the 
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Picarian birds, we find the Trogons of the genus Harpactes, 
the Bee-eaters of the genus Nyctiornis, and several genera 
of Cuckoos (Phenicophaus, Dasylophus, &c.) restricted to 
the Oriental Region, and among the Parrots the genera 
Paleornis and Loriculus. Some of the most highly 
developed forms of the Galline are likewise only met with 
within the limits of the Oriental Region: amongst these 
we may mention Pavo, Ceriornis, Polyplectron, Argus, 
Euplocamus, and Rollulus. 

(c) Subregions.—There is no part of the world where 
more attention has been paid to ornithology and greater 
progress made in advancing it durimg the past fifteen 
years than in the various parts of the Oriental Region. 
But the question of its division into subregions is still a 
very difficult one, and I am not prepared to enter into it 
on the present occasion. In commenting, however, upon 
some of the principal recent authorities for our knowledge 
of its birds, I will speak of the Oriental Region under the 
subjoined heads :— 

1. The Indian Peninsula and Ceylon. 

2. The Burmese Countries and Malay Peninsula. 

3. The Sunda Islands and ee islands down to 
Wallace’s line. 

4. Celebes. 

5. The Philippine Archipelago. 


1. The Indian Peninsula and Ceylon. 


In 1875, at the time I read the “ British Association 
Address,” Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India,’ published in 1864, 
was the only book of reference for the Indian Orni- 
thologist, and I insisted loudly on the absolute necessity 
of a new one. Although since that period students 
of birds have been numerous in every part of the 
Peninsula, mainly under the impetus given to the good 
work by Mr. Allan Hume, C.B., and his periodical 
‘Stray Feathers’ (56), it is only quite recently that the 
grand necessity of a new Handbook has been supplied, 
and even now this much desired work is not complete. 
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After much solicitation and pressure the Secretary of State 
for India was induced to authorize the publication of a series 
of Handbooks on the Fauna of British India, under the very 
efficient editorship of Mr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. To 
Mr. E, W. Oates, than whom no more competent person 
could have been selected, was assigned the task of preparing 
the Handbook of Birds, and the first two volumes of it have 
been duly issued (57). But I regret to have to say that 
instead of being allowed to complete this most valuable 
piece of work, Mr. Oates has been hurried back to his 
ordinary duties in Burmah by the Indian authorities. It is, 
however, some consolation to be able to add that Mr. Blanford 
has hiniself undertaken to prepare the remaining volume upon 
tle Indian Birds. 

Mr. Oates’s revision of the Indian Ornis has been mainly 
based upon the enormous mass of specimens accumulated by 
Mr. Allan Hume, C.B., who in 1888 presented the whole of 
his magnificent bird-collectious to the British Museum, 
where, when joined to the previous collections of Hodgson, 
Sykes, Tweeddale, and other well-known authorities, they 
form an unrivalled series. Simultaneously with the Hand- 
book, Mr. Oates has prepared and issued a new edition of 
.Mr. Hume’s valuable ‘Notes on the Nests and EKggs of 
Indian Birds’ (58), which, I am happy to say, he has found 
time to finish before his departure to India. Furnished with 
these two works, and by means of the references given in 
them, the student of the Indian Ornis will find himself 
better off for information than, perhaps, in any other part of 
the world, except Europe and the United States. 


2. The Burmese Countries and Malay Peninsula. 


In this division of the Oriental Region we have also a 
recent and valuable guide to the Ornis, likewise from the 
pen of Mr. Oates, published in 1883 (59). Since this date 
British Burmah has received a huge extension by the annex- 
ation of what was at that period Independent Burmah, and 
when this is fully explored many additions to the avifauna of 


Burmah may be expected. An enterprising Italian naturalist, 
202 
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Signor Fea, has recently made fine collections in parts of 
Burmah for the Museo Civico, Genoa. Of these Count 
Salvadori has given us an excellent account (60). At the 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula an active ornithologist, 
Mr. Davison, has lately been established at Singapore as 
Curator of the Raffles Museum, and is understood to be 
working hard upon the ornithology of the British and 
Protected States of the Peninsula. In Siam, Annam, and 
Tonquin, not so much has been done of late years. The 
French National Museum has received many collections 
from those countries, and the discovery of some fine new 
forms (such as Rheinardius ocellatus) has been the result, 
but we have as yet no connected account of the ornithology 
of these States, and we must look to M. Oustalet to supply 
this want. 


8. The Sunda Islands. 


Great advance has ‘been made in our knowledge of the 
birds of the East-Indian Archipelago during the last fifteen 
years, and nearly all the larger of its component islands have 


been frequently visited and explored. Of the birds of the 


great Island of Borneo, Count Salvadori published an 
excellent systematic catalogue in 1874 (61), based mainly 
upon the collections of Doria and Beccari. Considerable 
additions, however, have been made to the Bornean Ornis 
since that period, amongst which we must call special attention 
to the splendid series obtained on Mount Kina Balu and in 
the adjacent districts by Mr. J. Whitehead in 1885-87. This 
series, which has been fully described by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe 
in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1889 and 1890 (62), embraces examples of 
no less than 228 species. Dr. W. Blasius has also described 
(63) the collection made by Herr Grabowsky in South- 
eastern Borneo, and has given us a résumé of recent papers 
on this subject. 


In the adjacent islands of Sumatra and Java no such 


superlatively good work has lately been effected. But 
Sumatra has been recently visited by ornithologists of several 
different nations. amongst whom we may specially mention 
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Buxton (64), Beccari (65), Bock (66), Forbes (67), and Klaesi 
(67 a), and we have been furnished with excellent accounts of 
the collections made by these explorers. To the Ornithology of 
Java, which requires special attention on account of the some- 
what peculiar phasis of its Bird-life, Heer A. G. Vorderman, of 
Batavia, has lately devoted himself (68). He enumerates 
404 species of Javan birds, and promises a complete work on 
the subject. 


4. Celebes. 


The Avifauna of Celebes, a debatable land between the 
Oriental and Australian Regions, but more properly attri- 
butable to the former, was at one time the special subject 
of study of Arthur, Lord Tweeddale, formerly President of 
the Zoological Society of London. Since his lamented death 
the subject has been taken up by Dr. A. B. Meyer (69), 
Count Salvadori (70), Briiggemann (71), and Dr. W. Blasius 
(72), and we have become well acquainted with the birds of 
this island. 


5. The Philippine Archipelago. 


As in Celebes so in the Philippines, Lord Tweeddale’s 
**Memoir on the Birds of the Philippine Archipelago’ (73), 
published in 1875, has been the base of all modern re- 
searches upon this subject. This specially attractive avi- 
fauna has of late years received great attention. In 1874 
Dr. J. B. Steere made a successful expedition to the Philip- 
pines, and added more than sixty species to their avifauna, 
besides discovering some remarkable new forms (74). Since 
that period Major Wardlaw Ramsay (75, 76) has published 
several contributions to the same subject, and within the last 
few years Dr. Steere has made a second expedition to the 
group, and formed extensive coliections in most of the 
islands. Of the results of this last expedition we have as 
yet but an imperfect account (77), but we may trust that 
the deficiency will be made good so soon as Dr. Steere has 
recovered his health and strevgth. 
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IV.—Tue Austratian Recion (Regio Australiana). 


(a) Extent.—New Guinea and the Moluccas, and adjacent 
islands up to Wallace’s line, Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, and the Pacific Islands. 

(b) Characteristic Furms.—The Australian Region is, as is 
universally allowed, better characterized by distinct forms of 
animal life than any other region of the earth’s surface. As 
regards Mammals this is certainly the case, but in the Class 
of Birds perhaps it is a question whether the Neotropical 
Region is not even more distinct. Be this as it may, it is 
easy to point out the principal types of bird-life that charac- 
terize the Australian Region, and I will proceed to do so in 
a few words. 

In the first place, the Paradiseide, the Menuride, the 
Atrichiide, and the Casuariide are four families absolutely 
confined to the Australian Region. Besides these, two well- 
marked groups of Parrots—the Trichoglosside and the 
Cacatuide—are essentially Australian, and only occur ex- 

ceptionally outside the limits of that region. The same may 
be said of the Meliphagide and the Megapodiide, of both 
of which families only slightly intruding representatives are 
found within the Oriental Region. 

As Mr. Wallace has well pointed out, of all these families 
the Honey-suckers (Meliphayide) are peculiarly characteristic 
of the Australian Ornis. ‘The family abounds in genera and 
species, and extends over the whole region, including the 
Pacific Islands. Only one single species of it has yet been 
met with outside of the limits of the Australian Region. 

(c) Subregions—Compared with Australia the mainland 
of New Guinea and the adjacent islands form a distinct and 
well-marked subregion, which has many peculiar types of its 
own. As examples of these we may mention Ambdlyornis, 
Melanopyrrhus, Peltops, Rectes, Manucodia, Paradisea, As- 
trapia, Gymnocorvus, Nasiterna, and others. New Zealand 
has also many distinct ornithic types, such as Neomorpha, 
Prosthemadera, Anthornis, Acanthisitta, Mohoa, Certhiparus, 
Turnagra, Creadion, Nestor, Strigops, and Apteryx, and 
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must be kept separate; while the Pacific Islands, after ex- 
cluding the Solomon group, which are outliers of the Papuan 
Subregion, constitute a fourth division; and the Sandwich 
Islands, which seem to be quite different from the South 
Pacific group, a fifth. 

I will therefore speak of the Australian Region, and the 
work that has recently been done in it, under five heads. 
These will be :— 


. The Papuan Subregion. 

. The Australian Subregion. 
. The Maorian Subregion. 

. The Pacific Subregion. 

. The Hawaiian Subregion. 
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1. The Papuan Subregion. 


An enormous advance has been made in our knowledge of 
the avifauna of this subregion since the date of my “ British 
Association Address.” Not only have active and enter- 
prising naturalists and collectors ransacked many parts of 
it, but the whole information amassed by them has been 
brought together and put into uniform shape in Count 
‘Salvadori’s excellent ‘Ornitologia della Papuasia e delle 
Molucche’ (78). This accurate and comprehensive treatise, 
which was published at Turin in three volumes in 1880-82, is 
certainly one of the best executed and most meritorious 
ornithological works of the present period, and has raised 
its author to the rank of one of the most prominent writers 
upon modern ornithology. Reckoning the addenda ap- 
pended to the third volume, it gives us an account of no less 
than 1028 species, and shows us that the Papuan Avifauna 
is not only remarkable in its character, but also numerically 
one of the most extensive on the earth’s surface. Moreover, 
Count Salvadori has not closed his labours upon this subject, 
but has already issued two parts of a supplement (79), 
in which are recorded the additions made to the ornithology 
of the Papuan Subregion since the original work was con- 
cluded. 
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The only remaining work on this subject to which I think 
it necessary to call attention on the present occasion is 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of New Guinea’ (80). Left incomplete by 
its author at the time of his death, this splendid series of 
illustrations was brought to a conclusion in 1888 by Dr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe. It is, of course, of enormous value as fur- 
nishing us with a series of accurate figures of about 300 species 
of Papuan birds, but in point of scientific merit must yield 
the palm to Salvadori’s more complete publication. 


2. The Australian Subregion. 

Gould’s ‘ Birds of Australia’ (81) and the Supplement 
thereto, published in 1869 (82), are still our principal au- 
thority on the birds of this subregion, and are likely to 
long remain so. Slight additions are continually being made 
to the Australian list, principally by Mr. E. P. Ramsay, of the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, and other local workers on the 
Australian Ornis. Mr. Ramsay’s ‘ Tabular List of Australian 
Birds’ (83), published in 1888, enumerates 760 species, 
showing in all 88 additions to those recognized 8 Gould in 
his ‘ Handbook.’ 


3. The Maorian Subregion. 

Of the peculiar ornis of New Zealand we are fortunate in 
having an excellent account in the second edition of Sir W. 
L. Buller’s ‘History of the Birds of New Zealand’ (84), 
recently completed in two volumes. In this elaborate work 
we have not only full particulars of every species of New- 
Zealand bird, but also life-like illustrations of them prepared 
by one of our leading ornithological artists. I do not say 
that the subject is absolutely exhausted, but it will be 
difficult indeed just at present to make any considerable 
additions to it. 


4. The Pacific Subregion. 
Many stray papers have been published on the birds of 
the Pacifie Islands during the past fifteen years, but except 
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Mr. Layard’s excellent essay on the birds of New Caledonia 
(85), little has been done to reduce our knowledge of this 
subject into order. Mr. Seebohm, however, has recently 
turned his attention to this subject, and having acquired the 
whole of the Messrs, Layard’s extensive collection, has a good 
basis to work upon, which will no doubt result in a vaiuable 
work upon the Pacific Avifauna. 


5. The Hawaiian Subregion. 

As I have shown in an essay upon the birds of the Sand- 
wich Islands, published in ‘The Ibis’ for 1871 (86), the 
Hawaiian Avifauna is so peculiar in its character that it 
must necessarily be referred to a division separate from the 
rest of the Pacific Islands. During the past twenty years 
our knowledge of this subject has made great advances, and 
Mr. Scott Wilson’s recent expedition to the Sandwich Islands 
has vastly increased it. My. Wilson’s first number of the 
‘ Aves Hawaiienses’ (87) bas already been issued, and the 
work when completed bids fair to give us an excellent and 
accurate account of all that is yet known of the birds of the 
Hawaiian Subregion. 


V.—Tue Nearcric Reeion (Regio Nearctica). 

(a) Extent—America down to Southern Mexico, and 
Greenland. 

(b) Characteristic Forms.—Many writers on z00-geography 
have treated the Nearctic Region as merely a piece of the 
Palearctic, and there are, no doubt, grounds upon which this 
view may be supported. But as I have always maintained, 
and as has been fully shown by Mr. Wallace, the Nearctic 
Region, “although somewhat deficient in the total number 
of its families, possesses a full proportion of peculiar and 
characteristic family and generic forms,’’ and may therefore 
justly as well as conveniently be allowed full rank as a 
Region. In this Region the Palearctic element is certainly 
strong, but its avifauna has been greatly modified by the 
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incursion of numerous forms from the Neotropical Region, 
and it has moreover many well-marked independent forms 
(such as Chamea, Gymnocitta, and nearly all the Mniotiltidz) 
present in it, of which the origin is slightly obscure. Mr. Wal- 
lace, in the second volume of his ‘ Geographical Distribution,’ 
has given us a list of no less than 47 typical Nearctic genera of 
land-birds, while the number of genera which may be regarded 
as common to the Nearctic and Palearctic Regions is only 22. 
These and other facts urged by Mr. Wallace fully establish 
the claim of temperate North America to be regarded as a 
Region apart, distinct alike from the Palearctic on the one 
side and the Neotropical on the other. 

(c) Subregions.—There is still much uncertainty as to the 
best mode of dividing up the Nearctic Region into smaller 
areas. American naturalists have hitherto usually accepted 
three provinces as belonging to this region—an Eastern, 
Central, and Western. Dr. Merriam, however, who has 
recently studied the subject (88), claims to be able to show 
that there are but two primary life-areas in the Nearctic 
Region—a northern (Boreal) and a southern (Subtropical), 
and that the former views must consequently be abandoncd. 
It remains still to see whether Dr. Merriam’s proposed 
reform will be accepted by his brother workers m the United 
States. 

The standard work upon Nearctic Ornithology is that of 
Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway (89), of which the three volumes 
containing the land-birds were published in 1874. The two 
volumes containing the water-birds (90) were not issued 
until ten years later. But as regards nomenclature and for 
ordinary purposes of reference the American ornithologists 
now employ the ‘Check-list of North-American Birds,’ 
published by the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1886 
(91), together with a supplement of 1889 (92). It is hardly 
necessary upon the present occasion to criticize the principles 
of nomenclature upon which the well-known ‘ Check-list ’ 
has been based, and which have led to results rather dis- 
tasteful to many European ornithologists. I may, how- 
ever, I hope without offence, say that in my opinion the 
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revolutionary change made by commencing the catalogue 
with the lowest birds instead of the highest, and thus revers- 
ing the ordinary plan of arrangement, was both unnecessary 
and inconvenient. I may further add that, though I am of 
opinion that subspecies undoubtedly exist im nature, and 
although I agree that the best way of designating them is by 
the use of trinomials, I cannot but think that our American 
fellow-workers are moving on a little too fast in this matter. 
Hardly a month now elapses without the receipt in Europe 
of “advance sheets ”’ and “ authors’ editions” of papers con- 
taining descriptions of new subspecies of North-American 
birds, and it appears to be very questionable whether these 
are always based upon sufficient characters. Even sub- 
species ought to be made practically recognizable. Nearly 
all species spread over an extensive area vary at their 
extreme limits from the central form; but these variations 
may be so slight as not to necessitate separation even as 
subspecies. 

The total number of species of birds recognized in the last 
edition of the ‘Check-list, that of 1889, is 768. We may 
therefore reckon about 800 species as the limit of the number 
of those met with in the Nearctic Region, which thus probably 
has the poorest avifauna, numerically, of all the six primary 
Regions. 


VI.—Tue Neorroricat Reerton (Regio Neotropica). 


- (a) Extent—South America, Central America up to 
Southern Mexico, and the Antilles. 

(b) Characteristic Forms.—As regards its bird-life, the 
Neotropical Region is pre-eminently well marked, and has, 
in fact, a greater number of well-defined families of birds 
peculiar to it than any of the other five regions. It has also 
probably a greater number of species met with within its 
area than any other part of the world’s surface. The 
following 23 families of birds are entirely restricted to the 
Neotropical Region, and are highly characteristic of its” 
ornis :— 
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Coerebide. Bucconide. 
Oxyrhamphide. Rhamphastide. 
Pipridee. Palamedeide. 
Cotingide. Cracide. 
Phytotomid. Opisthocomide. 
Dendrocolaptide. Eurypygide. 
Formicariidee. Cariamide. 
Pteroptochide. Psophiide. 
Steatornithide. Thinocoride. 
Momotide. Tinamidee. 
Todidee. Rheide. 
Galbulide. 


Besides these, there are at Jeast four other groups, of 
full family value, which, though they extend more or less 
abundantly into the Nearctic Region, are specially charac- 
teristic of the Neotropical, in which they probably originated ; 
these are, the Tanagride, Icteride, Trochilide, and Cathar- 
tide. But beyond all other forms of bird-life the Trochi- 
lide are pre-eminently suggestive of the Neotropical Ornis. 
Of more than 400 known species, about 20 only have yet 
been registered as occurring within Nearctic limits, and 
most of these only in the extreme southern portion of 
that region. In many other families also, and, in the 
case of the Passeres, in nearly all the families, the Neotro- 
pical genera are restricted to the region, so that there can, 
in short, be no doubt that the Neotropical Avifauna is the 
most peculiar and the most highly developed of any part of 
the world’s surface. 

In the ‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium’ (93) com- 
piled by Mr. Salvin and myself in 1873 we attributed 3565 
species to the Neotropical Ornis. If to these we add the 
discoveries of the past twenty years it is probable that at 
least 4000 species of Neotropical birds have already been 
described, and there is no doubt that many remain in the 
unexplored recesses of South America to be added to the 
list. It is probable, in fact, that more than one third of the 
whole number of species of existing birds are to be met with 
within the limits of the Neotropical Region. 

(c) Subregions.—In his great work on Geographical Distri- 
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bution Mr. Wallace has divided the Neotropical Region into 
four subregions only. I think, however, that the most 
natural subdivisions in this region are six in number, which, 
beginning from the north, should stand as follows :— 

1. The Antillean Subregion, containing the Antilles or 
West-India Islands. 

.2. The Transpanamanic Subregion, containing Central 
America from Southern Mexico to Panama. 

3. The Andean Subregion, extending from Trinidad and 
Venezuela along the chain of the Andes, through Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru down to Bolivia. 

4. The Amazonian Subregion, embracing the whole water- 
shed of the Orinoco and Amazons up to a moderate elevation 
in the Andes, and including also the high plateau of Guiana. 
5. The South-Brazilian Subregion, containing the great 
wood region of South-east Brazil and Paraguay and the ad- 
joining districts. 

6. The Patagonian Subregion, containing Chili, La Plata, 
Patagonia, and the Falklands. 

It is of course impossible, as in other cases, to assign 
precise limits to these subregions, but I think it may be 
shown that each of them has a considerable amount of indi- 
‘yiduality and a certain number of peculiar types. I will say 
a few words about recent ornithological progress in the 
Neotropical Region under each of these heads. 


1. The Antillean Subregion. 


In my “ British Association Address” I separated the 
Antilles into numerous subdivisions, and stated at length 
what was known of the animals of each of them. As regards 
the birds at least great progress has been made during the 
past fifteen years, chiefly through the exertions of Ornitho- 
logists of the U.S.A., amongst whom we may particularly 
mention Mr. G. N. Lawrence, of New York, and Mr. Charles 
B. Cory, of Boston. Mr. Lawrence carefully worked out the 
birds collected by Mr. F. A. Ober in Barbuda, Antigua, 
Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Vincent, and Grenada, 
and has given excellent accounts of them in the Proceedings of 
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the U.S. National Museum (94-98). Mr. Cory has published 
two illustrated volumes on the Birds of Haiti (99) and the 
Bahamas (100), and has besides prepared a complete catalogue 
of the Birds of the West Indies (101, 102), of which the last 
edition was issued in 1889. We may thus assume to have 
already a pretty good general knowledge of the avifauna of 
the Antillean Subregion, although it is still necessary that 
each of the numerous islands should be carefully explored 
(which is by no means yet the case) before our knowledge 
of the subregion can be deemed to be anything like perfect. 

With a view of contributing towards this desirable result 
I may add that a joint committee of members of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science and of the 
Royal Society has been formed in London for the purpose 
of investigating the Zoology and Botany of the West-India 
Islands, and that several energetic collectors have already 
been despatched to the scene of action (103, 104). 


2. The Transpanamanic Subregion. 

Enormous progress has been made in our knowledge of 
the birds of Central America during the past twenty years, 
and this avifauna has now become one of the best known of 
the whole Neotropical Region. ‘This result has been mainly 
obtained by the exertions and enterprise of my friends 
Mr. O. Salvin and Mr. F. D. Godman, whose names will 
ever be associated together as the planners and executors of 
the ‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana’ (105), one of the best- 
executed and most important natural history works of the 
present epoch. Of the portion relating to the birds, the 
first volume (containing the Oscinine Passeres) is already 
complete, and the second is making rapid progress. The 
collections made in every part of Central America by expe- 
rienced collectors for the use of this work have been de- 
posited in the British Museum, so that they will always 
remain accessible to the scientific student. A supplement, 
no doubt, will be necessary before the bird-portion of the 
‘ Biologia’ is finally concluded, as even now novelties are 
continually turning up; but we may look forward to the 
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* Aves” of the ‘ Biologia,’ when completed, as likely to 
give us an almost perfect account of the Transpanamanic 
Avifauna. 

It may not be necessary to mention numerous smaller 
contributions to our knowledge of the birds of Central 
America, but I may say that Mr. G. N. Lawrence, Mr. 
Ridgway, and other ornithologists of the United States have 
by no means neglected the subject. Sefior J. C. Zeledén 
has devoted special attention to the birds of his native 
country, Costa Rica, and by his latest list (106) has shown us 
that no less than 708 species are already known to him as 
occurring within the limits of this Republic. Mr. C.C. Nut- 
ting has also given us a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Birds of Nicaragua (107). 


3. The Andean Subregion. 


To trace out the limits of the Andean Subregion with any 
degree of exactitude would, I fear, be a very difficult task. 
But it appears to me, nevertheless, that the avifauna of the 
higher Andean Ranges extending from Trinidad through 
Venezuela and Colombia into Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
cannot well be associated with the Amazonian Subregion on 
‘the one side or the Transpanamanic on the other. It must, 
however, be confessed that in some parts of its long extent it 
assimilates rather to the Transpanamanic district, and in 
others to the Amazonian. 

Of the birds of Venezuela we still lack a connected account, 
and although many smaller contributions have been made to 
this subject, much still remains to be done. I can think of 
no more attractive ground for an enterprising ornithological 
collector than the mountain-range of the Northern Andes, 
commencing from above La Guayra and passing through 
the Andes of Merida and Colombia. Although enormous 
collections of native-made skins have been received from 
Bogota during the last half-century, little information has 
been acquired about the exact localities and habits of the 
numerous birds of Colombia, and there is still much to be 
learnt on this subject. There have been, of course, numerous 
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memoirs written on various portions of the Colombian Avi- 
fauna, amongst which I may mention the excellent series 
amassed by the late Mr. T. K. Salmon in Antioquia (108), 
but no such work as a Manual of Colombian Birds has yet 
been attempted, nor, judging from appearances, is it likely 
to be under present circumstances. In the adjoming 
Republic of Ecuador pretty nearly the same state of facts 
prevails. Matters remain much as they were when I spoke 
of this district in my “ British Association Address,” though 
I must not forget to mention the valuable contribution that 
has been made of late years to the ornithology of Ecuador 
by Messrs, Berlepsch and Taczanowski (109). 

Passing southwards from Ecuador into Peru, I find myself 
able to chronicle an advance of extreme interest to the 
student of the Neotropical Ornis. Taczanowski’s ‘ Ornitho- 
logy of Peru’ (110), commenced in 1884 and finished in 1886, 
gives us acomplete account of the extensive avifauna of that 
Republic, and registers not less than 1342 species as already 
met with within its limits. Nor can we doubt that when 
the numerous valleys of the higher Andes are more 
thoroughly explored considerable additions will have to 
be made to this list, although we must recollect that a large 
portion of Peru belongs more strictly to the Amazonian 
than to the Andean Subregion. As regards Bolivia, where 
the Andean fauna may be held to terminate, the principal 
contribution to its ornithology recently effected is the 
memoir based by Mr. Salvin and myself on the birds collected 
in the Bolivian Andes by Buckley (111), in which upwards of 
500 species are recorded. I should also not omit to mention 
Mr. Allen’s list of the birds collected in Bolivia by Dr. H. 
H. Rusby (112), which has added some 130 new species to the 
Bolivian list. 


4. The Amazonian Subregion. 

The Amazonian Subregion, as I propose to call it, 
embraces the whole of the enormous basins of the Amazons 
and the Orinoco, as well as those of the Tocantins and 
other streams flowing out on the Brazilian coast immediately 
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to the east of the latter river. It includes within its limits 
the highlands of Guiana, from which it is probable that a 
great part of the animal-life of the adjacent lowlands was 
originally derived. This is shown by the well-known fact 
that, in the case of different representative species being 
found in Guiana and South-east Brazil, the Amazonian 
form is invariably more nearly allied to the Guianan than to 
the South-east Brazilian representative. 

As regards the Amazonian basin generally we have no 
general work to record as issued during the past fifteen 
years, except Taczanowski’s ‘ Ornithology of Peru,’ already 
spoken of, which embraces an account of all the species that 
occur on the Peruvian Amazons. But numerous individual 
collections are made almost every year in different parts of 
this extended area, and I may specially mention the names 
of Mr. Ridgway (113) and Graf v. Berlepsch (114) as having 
recently made excellent contributions towards our knowledge 
of this subject. 

The highlands of Guiana, on the other hand, have of late 
years found an efficient explorer in the person of Mr. Henry 
Whitely, C.M.Z.S., whose large collections have fortunately 
passed through the hands of Messrs. Salvin and Godman. 
On these collections Mr. Salvin has based an excellent 
modern list of the birds of British Guiana, which he has 
published in ‘The Ibis’ for 1885 and 1886 (115). In his 
summary Mr. Salvin has shown that 625 species may be 
placed in the Guianan list, of which about 60 per cent. are 
common to the Amazonian Valley. Mr. Salvin further 
points out that the following fifteen genera of birds, which 
are found both in Guiana and in Amazonia, do not extend 
outside the limits of the Amazonian Subregion :— 


Xenopipo. Topaza. 
Neopipo. Urogalba. 
Pheenicocercus. Deroptyus. 
Xipholena. Nothocrax. 
Heematoderus. Mitua. 
Gymnocephalus. Opisthuconius. 
Gymnoderus. Psophia. 
Rhopoterpe. 
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5. The South-Brazilian Subregion. 

The South-Brazilian Subregion contains the whole of the 
vast forest-area which occupies the coast-land and adjacent 
interior of Southern Brazil from the watershed of the Rio 
San Francisco down to the open prairies of the Rio Grande 
do Sul, whence Dr. H. von Jhering has recently sent us a 
very interesting account of the avifauna of its southern 
limits (116). How far the limits of this subregion should be 
properly extended into the interior it is not possible to settle 
accurately until we have a better knowledge of the avifauna 
of Inner Brazil. 

In the South-Brazilian Subregion we have frequent cases 
of the replacement of Amazonian species by allied but 
distinct forms. But besides that we also find certain generic - 
types entirely restricted to this subregion. Amongst these I 
may specify Cypsnagra and Pyrrhocoma among the Tanagers, 
Tijuca, Phibalura, and Calyptura among the Cotingas, and 
Jamaralcyon among the Jacamars as evidences of this fact. 

The standard works of Prince Max. of Neu-Wied, Bur- 
meister, and Reinhardt, and others referred to in my “ British 
Association Address,”’ still remain our leading authorities 
on the birds of the South-Brazilian Subregion, and a more 
modern handbook on the subject is now much required. I 
could well wish that my excellent friend Count von Berlepsch 
would undertake this piece of work, for which he is specially 
qualified by excellent contributions already made to it (117- 
119) and by his possession of an extensive series of Brazilian 
birdskins. As regards the Brazilians themselves, it seems 
that there is little hope of any native talent being attracted 
to this subject. 


6. The Patagonian Subregion. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S., when resident in Buenos 
Ayres, made large collections of birds, which he forwarded to 
England and the United States, and accumulated a series of 
valuable notes, some of which were published from time to 
time in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society of 
London. After Mr. Hudson had settled in this country I 
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was able to persuade him to revise these notes, and with his 
assistance to republish them in the work which we called 
‘Argentine Ornithology’ (120). These two volumes contain, I 
believe, a tolerably complete account of 434 species which 
we referred to the Argentine Ornis. I can claim little credit to 
myself for this undertaking, except that of having rescued 
from oblivion and reduced into systematic form my fellow- 
worker’s excellent field-notes. 

As regards the southern portion of the Patagonian Region 
no great progress has been made of late years, though several 
publications have appeared which bear more or less upon 
the subject (121, 122). The same is nearly the case with the 
Trans-Andean portion of the Patagonian Subregion, which 
lies mainly within the confines of the Republic of Chili. 
Here, however, we have a modern list of the birds of Chili, 
compiled by Mr. H. B. James, F.Z.S. (123). The same 
gentleman has further shown his interest in Chilian orni- 
thology by employing several collectors, the results of whose 
work I have had the pleasure of examining. I have thus 
been enabled to make some contributions towards our 
knowledge of the previously almost unknown ornis of the 
Province of Tarapaca (124, 125), which has of late years 
become a portion of the Chilian Republic. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Having now reviewed the principal additions that have 
been made to the literature of Geographical Ornithology 
since I performed the same task in my Address to the 
British Association at Bristol in 1875, I hope that my 
fellow-workers in ornithology will allow me to offer a few 
remarks upon what I consider to be the special requirements 
in this branch of our science most pressing at the present 
moment. Where so much remains to be done it is of course 
difficult to make a satisfactory selection, but I venture to 
point out the following seven pieces of work as specially 
calling for attention :— 

1. A new handbook of the birds of Europe or the Western 
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Palearctic Region, brought up to the latest date, and not 
too bulky in size. 

2. A complete list of the birds of the Continent of Africa, 
south of the Sahara, with indications of their localities, 
something after the fashion of the ‘ Nomenclator Avium 
Neotropicalium.’ 

This would assist us to obtain a better idea of the extent 
of the Ethiopian Avifauna than we at present possess, and 
perhaps enable us to mark out the different subregions more 
correctly. 

3. A synopsis of the birds of the Sunda Islands and other 
islands of the Malay Archipelago down to Wallace’s line. 

This would make a good supplement to our knowledge of 
the Oriental Ornis, which has been so far advanced by recent 
works on the birds of India and Burmah. 

4. A list of the birds of Siam and Cochin, which is much 
wanted to extend our knowledge of the continental portion 
of the Oriental Region, and might, I suppose, be easily 
compiled from the specimens in the Paris Museum. 

5. A modern work on the birds of the South Pacific 
Islands, or what I have called the Pacific Subregion. 

This, however, if I understand rightly, is a task which 
Mr. Seebohm has already taken in hand. 

6. A revised list of the birds of the United States of 
Colombia, where one of the richest avifaunas of the world’s 
surface still remains un-catalogued. 

7. A volume on the birds of Chili and Patagonia, which, 
taken in conjunction with ‘ Argentine Ornithology,’ would 
tend to perfect our knowledge of the avifauna of the Pata- 
gonian Subregion. 
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XLIV.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connec- 
tion with Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. 
By the Rev. Jamus Sr1sprez, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part ITI. 


[Continued from p. 443.] 
IV.—Tue Picrons. 


Tue Pigeons and some few allied birds form, in Dr. R. B. 
Sharpe’s system of classification, an Order of themselves, and 
are divided into three families, consisting of (a) the now 
extinct Dodos, of which five species at least lived in the 
Mascarene Islands until within the last 250 years, but are 
not as yet known to have inhabited Madagascar; (4) the 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1890, with additions 
and corrections by the Author. 
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True Pigeons; (c) the Crowned Pigeons, the last of which 
are natives of the Malayan Islands. We have therefore to 
do with the second only of the three families, which includes 
four species found in this island. 

Of these Madagascar Pigeons (Table IV. p. 564) not much 
need be said, as they do not differ greatly in habits from 
their congeners in other parts of the world. One, however, 
belongs to a genus (Funingus) peculiar to the island; it is a 
handsome bird, slaty blue in colour, with a tail of claret-red, 
feet coral-red, with the same colour round the eyes. It is 
sometimes seen in flocks of hundreds together, but is difficult 
to obtain, as it is extremely wary. Mr. Cory remarks on 
this statement, made on the authority of M. Pollen, “ I have 
never found the Fény Pigeon wary or difficult to obtain. In 
fact, it is often with great difficulty that I have been able to 
make it fly so as to get a shot. It feeds in Imérina very 
much on the fruit of the Séva (Buddleia madagascariensis, 
Lam.) and the Véafdtsy (Aphloia theeformis, Benn.).”’ The 
Painted Dove is also a handsome bird, of brown and bluish- 
grey tints; it appears to be a peculiar species. The other 
two Pigeons are of widely-spread species. The Cape Dove 
is much smaller than the other three, but with very long tail ; 
it is beautifully coloured in shades of brown and grey, and 
has a curious mask-like patch of black on the face and neck*. 
The Southern Pigeon is pale green in colour. 

All these Pigeons live in the neighbourhood of the culti- 
vated regions of the island, and commit great ravages in the 
rice-crops at the time of sowing and again at harvest. Some 
satisfaction can, however, be taken upon them, since they are 
all, except the Funingus, very excellent eating and get ex- 
ceedingly fat at harvest-time. The Southern Pigeon is very 
easily obtained, because, after one of the flock is shot, the 
others will return again and again to the same tree, so that 
the whole company may be killed one after the other. This 


* Mr. Cory tells me: “I obtained the other day a very small Pigeon 
of a dun colour, with purplish iridescent spots, but with no black mark 
on the face. No native had ever seen it before, and perhaps it may be 
new. Its tail was long, and the size like that of a Sparrow (in bulk).”’ 
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bird’s note, says M. Pollen, besides its cooing sound, resembles 
the syllables hut-hout-hout-hut. The other Pigeons can be 
easily kept in confinement, but this one soon dies if deprived 
of its liberty. 

Mr. W. Wilson tells me: “The Fény is now and then 
found in Mandridrano in flocks of from six to eight birds. 
The boys easily catch them at roosting-time by means of a 
running noose on the end of a bamboo or Barardta [a very 
tall bamboo-like grass]. They are very easily reared in cap- 
tivity, and will eat cooked rice the day they are caught, as if 
they had been used to it.” 

The generic name of the Funingus, or Madagascar Pigeon, 
is taken from its native names of Fény and Foningo, also ap- 
plied to the Southern Pigeon, and probably words imitative of 
their cooing notes. The same imitation seems to be also 
found in the name of Doméhina, with many variations, given 
to the Painted Dove. Other names refer to their colouring, 
as Foningomaitso, “ Green Pigeon,” and Véromdnga, “ Hand- 
some (or Blue) Bird;” Voronaddbo, a provincial name of the 
Southern Pigeon, refers to its eating the fruit of the Addbo 
tree, a species of Ficus ; while the Cape Dove has the strange 
name of Tsidzotondnina (i. e., ‘‘ Unspeakable’’) among the 
‘Tanala or forest tribes, probably because its more common 
name had become tabooed or sacred through having formed 
part of the name of one of their chiefs. This seems confirmed 
by the fact that the other provincial name of this Dove, 
Katoto, is said to belong to “a bird of bad omen ” (see ‘ Ma- 
lagasy-English Dictionary’ under Katoto). 

(Some time after writing the above, I found the following 
in Mr. Cowan’s ‘ Bara Land’:—“ While waiting not far from 
the river (the Mananantanana), I got some eggs of a Bee- 
eater (Kirioka), and saw many Pigeons (Katoto) flying about. 
Neither of these two birds is common in Eastern Bétsiléo. 
The Katoto is tabooed or sacred here, even to its name, so it 
is spoken of as the Tsitondnina (‘not to be mentioned’). 
It is a remarkable fact that most, if not all, of the birds 
common to Eastern Africa and Madagascar are sacred, or 
regarded with a kind of superstitious fear. Of these the 
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Katdto, the Tufted Umbrette (Takatra), and the Owl (Véron- 
dolo), are examples.’’) 


V.—Tase Game-Birps. 


The fifth Order of Birds, that of the Galline or Game- 
Birds (Table IV. p. 565), is divided into eight or nine families, 
four of which have indigenous representatives in Madagascar, 
viz., the Guinea-fowls, Partridges, Sand-Grouse, and Bustard- 
Quails; while another family of the Order, that of the Turkeys, 
has for long been naturalized in the island. There are, how- 
ever, only five species in these four families, which we shall 
notice separately as before. 

(1) The Guinea-fowls are represented here by a peculiar 
species, the Mitred Guinea-fowl, a handsome bird, which is 
very common in many parts of the island, particularly in the 
plains bordering the forests. Here it may be seen in com- 
panies of from twelve to twenty birds, and often in much 
larger numbers. It is shy and difficult to approach, unless 
hunted with dogs, so at least says M. Pollen of the Guinea- 
fowl in the north-west of theisland. In the central provinces 
it is more easily shot. According to the writer just quoted, 
the people of the north-western regions catch these birds by 
forming paths of branches of trees, and at the further end of 
these they place the traps, towards which they drive the birds. 
This Guinea-fowl is easily domesticated and becomes very 
tame, and if not too old its flesh is excellent. Besides the 
characteristic marking of the feathers with minute white 
dots on a black ground, this species has a blue caruncle round 
the eyes. The hen birds are said to be bad mothers, leaving 
their young ones on the ground. 

The native name of Akdnga, by which this bird is generally 
known, is said by Mr. Dahle to be one of the few words 
showing an original African element in the Malagasy language, 
and is identical with the Swahili name of the bird, an allied 
species, Numida vulturina, being common in some parts 
of Eastern Africa. A number of proverbs show the way in 
which this handsomely marked bird has struck the fancy of the 
Malagasy, two or three of which may be here quoted. Thus, 
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an assemblage of people who are subject to the same sovereign 
is termed “ Akdnga tsy roa volo,” i.e., “ Guinea-fowls not of 
two (or different) plumages,” something like our saying, 
“Birds of a feather flock together.” Again, “A Guinea- 
fowl going into the forest: waiting for the rain to clear off, 
but caught by asteady downpour.” The difficulty of catching 
the bird is referred to in the saying, “Seeing a beautifully 
marked Guinea-fowl, and throwing away the fowl at home in 
one’s house,” reminding one that ‘‘ A bird in the hand is 
worth two inthe bush.” And again, the maxim that “ Union 
is strength ”’ is enforced by the proverb, “ Guinea-fowls going 
in a flock are not-scattered by the dogs” (that hunt them). 

Here is a native fable referring to this bird :—“ Once upon 
a time, they say, a Guinea-fowl went to visit his friends 
beyond the forest ; but when he got into the midst of the 
woods he grew giddy and fell, breaking his wing. Then he 
lamented and said, ‘To go on, to go on, Icannot; if lreturn 
I long for my relations.’ And from that, they say, the 
people got their frequent song which says, ‘A Guinea-fowl 
entering the forest: go on, he cannot ; return, wing broken ; 
stop where he is, he longs for his relatives.’ ”’ 

(2) One species each of Partridge and Quail is found in 
‘Madagascar, the first of these being of a peculiar genus 
(Margaroperdiz). This is a handsome bird, with black, 
brown, and red plumage, and curved lines with white spots, 
as its name of “ Striped Partridge” denotes. It is smaller 
than the English Partridge and is tolerably common, often 
rising with a sudden “ whirring ” flight from just under one’s 
horse’s nose, when riding over the long dry grass of the open 
country. M. Grandidier says that it lays from fifteen to 
twenty eggs, and that, according to Sakalava belief, any one 
who, having found the nest of the Ts¢poy (as it is called), 
does not break the eggs, causes the death of his mother; but 
if, on the contrary, he destroys them, he causes the death of 
his father! This superstition, as he says, probably comes 
from the rarity of finding the nest at all. Mr. Cory re- | 
marks :—‘“‘ Though the Tsipoy lays so many eggs, it only 
rears small coveys ; the largest I have seen was twelve, and 
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that was unusually large. I have been struck with the great 
preponderance of males over females among those I have 
shot. At Imantaséa I shot three, and two were cocks; in 
1888 I shot twenty-one at Ankéramadinika, and sixteen were 
cocks; and in 1889 I shot thirty-two, and twenty-six were 
cocks. This may be owing to the cocks collecting together, 
as is the habit of some birds.” 

The Papélika or Quail found here seems to be identical 
with the European species, and presents nothing calling for 
special remark. It also is tolerably abundant, and some 
native proverbs recognize some of its habits. It is called 
Kibomby, or “Ox-Quail,” by the Bétsiléo, and Kibodolo, “ Owl- 
Quail,” or possibly “ Spirit-Quail,’ by the Bara. About 
this bird the Bétsiléo have a proverb which says that “The 
Quail (Kibo) delays its proper work in the autumn, and leaves 
it until the spring,” and that then they know by its note 
the proper time for planting rice (‘‘ Miara-draha hay, koa 
kibo asotry”’). 

(3) One species of Sand-Grouse is met with in the sandy 
plains of the western and southern parts of Madagascar, 
where it is found in flocks of from twenty to thirty in num- 
ber, but little appears to be known of its habits. Its name 
of Gadragadra is probably from a word exactly similar 
which means “ harshness or roughness of voice,” and thus is 
descriptive of its cry; and so also is another of its names, 
Katakate. 

(4) The fifth and last bird of this Order found in Mada- 
gascar, the Black-necked Bustard-Quail, is very common on 
the plains, especially on and about a shrub called Fataka. 
M. Pollen says that it is curious from the fact that the hen 
birds give the name (Black-necked) to the species, and that 
they are of different plumage and larger than the cock birds. 
They go in companies of from six to twelve hen birds, always 
led by a single cock, who is markedly smaller than his wives. 
Their food consists of seeds and insects, especially of the 
larve of a species of white ant. These insects construct 
large oval nests fixed to the extremities of the branches of 
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the highest trees, from which they are often detached by the 
wind. These nests, falling to the ground, are broken, so that 
the larvze become an easy prey to the Bustard-Quails, which 
eagerly devour them. The flight of these birds is clumsy, 
resembling that of the Rails; they do not fly far, but return 
quickly to the ground, hiding in the long grass, in which they 
run with great speed. They scratch the ground to find food, 
like the domestic fowl, and often fight furiously together. 

The young Malagasy often entrap these Bustard-Quails by 
surrounding a considerable extent of ground, and gradually 
driving the birds together towards a cage with snares, 
imitating at the same time the call of the cock bird. By this 
contrivance they capture a considerable number of hens. 
M. Pollen says also that the foot of this bird, hung round the 
neck, is believed by the Sakalava to be an infallible remedy 
for disorders of the stomach. I think, however, it is more 
probable that the two words are of independent and different 
origin, and that the belief in the remedial value of the bird 
for stomach-complaints has arisen from the identity of the 
two words, a kind of homeopathic principle, of which Mala- 
gasy folk-lore and superstition are full of examples, as may 

be seen by looking at Mr. Dahle’s papers on Vintana and 
' Sikédy (“Destiny and Divination”) in the ‘Antananarivo 
Annual,’ Nos. x., xi., and xil., or indeed by carefully examin- 
ing the ‘ Malagasy-English Dictionary.’ 

The various names of this bird are all compounds of the 
word kibo, as Kibobo, Kibotay, “ Dung-Quail,” and Ktbokeély, 
“ Little Quail.” M. Grandidier relates a story about two 
young Mahafaly women having been saved from death by: 
some of these Quails, in consequence of which it has become 
a sacred or tabooed bird to their descendants *. 


* Mr. Cory tells me: “The nest of the Bustard-Quail is composed of 
dry grass and is partially domed, which is very curious in a game-bird. 
The eggs have a yellowish ground, heavily spotted and blotched with 
rich brown; they number from three to five. I was surprised and inter- 
ested to find that what I had always taken for the cock was in reality . 
the hen bird.” 
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XLV.—On the Polynesian Members of the Genus Ptilopus. 
By Lionet W. WicLeswortH. 


(Plate XI.) 


Tue Pigeons of the genus Ptilopus, as distributed among 
the islands of Polynesia, exemplify on a remarkable scale 
the formation of new species by geographical separation, 
which is shown in such a striking manner in the Parrots, 
Blackbirds, and Rhipidure of the Fiji Islands, and above all 
in the well-known Land-shells of the family Achatinellide of 
the valleys of Oahu. In these cases, however, a narrow pro- 
jecting mountain-ridge or a few miles of sea are sufficient to 
prevent the species from interbreeding and losing their iden- 
tity—as no doubt they would for the most part, could they 
pass freely from one locality to another; but with the genus 
Ptilopus a stretch of unbroken ocean 200 or 300 miles wide is 
required to serve the same end, in consequence of the good 
powers of flight of these birds. The eighteen known Poly- 
nesian species of Ptilopus are therefore spread out over an enor- 
mous area, in addition to that occupied by the other members 
of the genus in Australia, Papuasia, and the islands of the 
Oriental subregion. Ranging more widely than even Aplonis 
and Tatare, the genus Ptilopus is found throughout the Poly- 
nesian subregion, so far as it is known, except, perhaps, in the 
Marshall, Gilbert, and Fanning groups, and, of course, in the 
Sandwich Islands, which form really a subregion in themselves. 

The distribution of these Pigeons in Polynesia has been well 
sketched out, in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Zoological Society 
of London for 1874, by Dr. Finsch, who, with Dr. Hartlaub, 
must always be regarded as the pioneer in the ornithology 
of this subregion, and again, in the same ‘ Proceedings ’” 
for 1878, has been treated of by Mr. Elliot. Unhap- 
pily, the views expressed in the elaborate monograph of 
the latter accord so ill—at least with regard to Central 
Polynesia—with those of Dr. Finsch, Mr. Layard, and other 
naturalists, that one is puzzled to know which is the most 
correct authority. As regards localities, however, it is 
obvious that the collecting naturalist is he who should be 
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followed, and consequently Mr. Elliot’s statements that there 
are, for instance, four green Ptilopi on the island of Tonga- 
tabu alone, four in the Samoa Islands, and five in the Fiji 
Islands*, render it probable that some errors have crept in 
here, since we have the repeated assertions of Mr. Layard + 
and of the collectors of the Museum Godeffroy ¢ that there is 
but one species in the Tonga Islands, which is peculiar to the 
group, only one in Samoa, and one in Fiji. Canon Tristram, 
indeed, can hardly make the Tongan and Fijian birds distinct 
(Ibis, 1878, p. 261), and the orange under tail-coverts of the 
former, when adult, as against the yellow ones of the latter, 
seem to constitute almost the only ¢ Terence. 

But, apart from the statements of collectors, most natu- 
ralists will find a difficulty in believing that several forms so 
closely resembling one another as these Central-Polynesian 
Pigeons could possibly exist together on a small island hke 
Tonga-tabu, or on a group like the Fijis, with every island 
within sight of others§, and yet keep distinct. One may 
feel pretty sure that, if a bird of one species should stray to 
an island inhabited by another, it would find a partner, and 
its racial characters would become lost in its descendants, 
for it is almost too much to suppose that the barrier of 
’ sterility would be very strong between such closely allied 
forms. It is only through separation and those other reasons 
which we do not yet know sufficiently that these species 
have developed the characters which entitle them to rank 
as species. 3 

There are other reasons for believing that the three island- 
groups of Central Polynesia have never possessed more than 
one green Ptilopus each, for few species, probably, have been 


* I deduct the pale-coloured P. perouset, which is common to all three 
eroups, and the three Chryswne of the Fiji Islands, from the numbers 
given by Mr, Elliot. 

+ Layard, P. Z.S. 1876, pp. 495, 502; 2d. op. cit. 1877, p. 464; zd. This, 
1878, p. 261; ad. P.Z.S. 1879, p. 385. 

{ Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamburg, 1877 (1879), pp. 177-180, 

§ Taviuni, one of the most isolated, is only about 380 miles from Vatu 
Lele, which is again about 15 miles only from Viti Levu. 
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subjected to a more confused interchange of names. In 
1848 Peale described the species found by him in Samoa as 
Ptilinopus fasciatus. Five years later appeared the ‘ Voyage 
au Pole Sud,’ when Jacquinot and Pucheran named the 
Fijian species Kurukuru clementine, but gave a very trivial 
description, referring one to the fuller account given in the 
‘Voyage de la Vénus’ of the Kurukuru de Clémentine by 
Des Murs and Prévost. The latter bird, however, is the 
Samoan species again, for specimens were obtained from 
Samoa in one of these voyages, and the words about a “ tache 
ou plastron noiratre,”’ followed by the “rouge marron” of 
the abdomen, and the orange under tail-coverts and yellow 
apical band of the tail, readily identify it with the species from 
those islands. Bonaparte united the two species as P. clemen- 
tine. Subsequently Drs. Hartlaub and Finsch, who, when 
writing the ‘ Ornithologie Centralpolynesiens,’ had only speci- 
mens from the Fiji Islands and Uea before them, failed to see 
their distinctness from Peale’s bird, and united the Fijian 
and Samoan species under the title P. fasciatus. Mr. Layard 
was the first to point out the characters of the three Central- 
Polynesian Pigeons (P. Z. 8. 1876, pp. 495, 502), but unfortn- 
nately gave the Samoan bird the name of P. apicalis, Bp. 
(=P. fasciatus, jr.), and Peale’s name, P. fasciatus, to that 
belonging to Fiji. Finally Mr. Elhot renamed the Samoan 
species P. pictiventris. 

Specimens from all the three groups (for at one time 
Dr. Graffe included the Tongan species with the other 
two) have thus been labelled sometimes with the right, but 
more often with the wrong, name; and when it is remembered 
that it is almost, if not quite, impossible to distinguish the 
immature birds one from another, it will be understood in 
what manner many erroneous localities have come to be 
assigned to them. After six months’ uninterrupted study 
of the Polynesian Pigeons, I think I am able to give the 
localities correctly, so far as they have been recorded; but 
there are doubtless lying in museums many specimens from 
other localities which are unknown to me. The present 
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paper will therefore be found wanting rather on the side of 
too little than of too much. 

In the cases of P. taitensis, Less. (=P. purpuratus, Lath., 
ef. Finsch & Hartl.), P. fasciatus, auct. mult. (=P. clemen- 
tine, Jacq. & Pucher.), P. apicalis, Bp. (=P. fasciatus, jr., 
Peale), P. pictiventris, Elliot (=P. fasciatus), P. neglectus, 
Schleg. (=P. rarotongensis, Hartl. & Finsch), and P. corriei, 
Ramsay (=P. tannensis, Lath.), some alterations im the 
synonymy have been made. 

I arrange the eighteen Polynesian species of this genus 
according to their geographical distribution, beginning with 
the most eastern forms. 


1. PrrLopUs MERCIERI. 

Kurukuru mercieri, Des Murs & Prév. Voy. Venus, Orn. 
p. 266 (1855). 

Ptilopus mercieri, Bp. C. R. 1855, p. 216; id. Consp. Av. 
li. p. 22 (1857) ; id. Iconogr. Pig. pl. xxii. fig. 2 (1857) ; 
Eliot, P. Z. S. 1878, pp. 515, 586; Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. 
Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 179; Tristr. Cat. Coll. B. p. 44 
(1889). 

Ptilonopus mercieri, Gray, B. Trop. Is. p.36 (1859) ; Reichb. 
. Tauben, p. 96 (1862). 

Piilinopus mercieri, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p. 128 (1867); Finsch, P. Z. 8. 1877, p. 410; Garrett, 
Ethnogr. Abtheil. Mus. Godef. p. 238 (1881). 

“Pati” of the natives (Garrett). 

Hab. Marquesas Islands : Nukahiva (Mus. Paris, Garrett), 
Hivaoa or Dominica (Garrett). 


2. PriLopus DUPETIT-THOUARSI. 

Columba dupetitthouarsii, Neboux, Rev. Zool. 1840, p. 289 ; 
id. Voy. Favor. pl. 7. 

Columba kurukuru purpuro-leucocephalus, Hombr. & Jacq. 
Ann. Sc. Nat. xvi. p. 316 (1841). 

Ptilinopus emilie, Less. Echo du Monde Sav, 1844, 
p. 873. 

Ptilonopus leucocephalus, Gray, List B. Br. Mus., Galline, 
p. 2 (1844). 
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Ptilonopus dupetit-thouarsi, Gray, Gen. B. iii. App. p. 23; 
id. List B. Br. Mus., Columbe, p. 5 (1856) ; id. B. Trop. Is. 
p. 36 (1859). 

Ptilinopus dupetit-thouarsi, Jacq. & Pucher. Voy. Péle 
Sud, ii. p. 114, Atl. pl. 29. fig. 1 (1853); Finsch & Hartl. 
Orn. Centralpolyn. p. 129 (1867); Finsch, P. Z. S. 1877, 
p- 410; Garrett, Ethnogr. Abtheil. Mus. Godef. p. 238 
(1881). 

Thouarsitreron leucocephala, Bp. C. R. xxxix. 1854, p. 276; 
id. op. cit. xl. 1855, p. 216; id. Iconogr. Pig. pl. 17 (1857). 

Columba dupetit-thouarsi, Des Murs & Prév. Voy. Vénus, 
Zool. p. 241 (1855). 

Thouarsitreron dupetitthouarsu, Bp. Consp. Av. u. p. 16 
(1857) ; Reichb. Tauben, p. 93, Taf. 240. fig. 2587 (1862). 

Ptilopus dupetitthouarsii, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columba, p. 13 
(1873). 

Ptilopus dupetit-thouarsi, Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1878, pp. 512, 
515, 5389; Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 179; 
Tristr. Ibis, 1881, p. 251; id. Cat. Coll. B. p. 44 (1889). 

“ Koukou” (Gray) or “ Koku” (Garrett) of the natives. 

Hab. Marquesas Islands: Christina Island (Nebour), Nu- 
kahiva (Brit. Mus. ap. Gray), Hivaoa (Garrett). 


3. Pritopus CHRYSOGASTER. 

Ptilonopus chrysogaster, Gray, P. Z. 8S. 1853, p. 48, pl. 54; 
id. Ann. N. H. xv. 1855, p. 158; id. List B. Br. Mus., Co- 
lumbe, p. 5 (1856); id. B. Trop. Is. p. 86 (1859) ; Sclat. 
P. Z. 8. 1864, p. 9. 

Kurutreron chrysogaster, Bp.C. R. 1854, p.876; id. ib. 1855, 
p. 217; id. Iconogr. Pig. pl. 29. fig. 2 (1857) ; id. Consp. Av. 
li. p. 26 (1857). 

Kurutreron chrysogastra, Reichb. Tauben, p. 92, t. 245. 
figs. 8525, 4526; id. Neuentd. Tauben, p. 176 (1862). 

Ptilinopus chrysogaster, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p- 128 (1867); Griffe, Journ. Mus. Godef. i. p. 48, Bee 4 
(1873); Cab. Mus. Godef. v. p. xvi (1874). 

Ptilopus coralensis, Schl. (nec Peale) Mus. P.-B., Columbe, 
p- 14 (1878). 
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Ptilopus chrysoygaster, Elliot, P. Z. 8S. 1878, pp. 515, 541 ; 
Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 179; Tristr. 
Cat. Coll. B. p. 43 (1889). | 

“Uupa” of the natives (Wodehouse). 

Hab. Society Islands: Huaheine and Raiatea (Wodehouse, 
Garrett). 

Other localities for this species, Tonga-tabu and Marquesas 

Islands, as given by Gray, and Marianne Islands, by Reichen- 
bach, rest only on the labels of Ed. Verreaux, and are un- 
doubtedly incorrect. The occurrence of this Pigeon on the 
island of Tahiti would be likely enough, were it not that that 
island possesses its own peculiar form in the next species, which 
differs from P. chrysogaster in having the breast and belly 
greenish instead of yellowish, differences which are probably 
due to long separation on different islands. The collector, 
Garrett, of the Museum Godeffroy, from which Canon Tristram 
obtained his supposed Tahiti specimen, mentions that on that 
island the shooting of birds is forbidden by a law of the French 
authorities, and that he was unable to obtain examples there. 
Consequently this locality must be erroneous. The name 
Tahiti may often have been used in a collective sense for all 
the Society Islands. 
’ Latham and Forster mention that in Raiatea (U lietea) 
and in some other islands the crown of this bird is of a darker 
purple than in specimens from Tahiti, and Neboux (Rev. 
Zool. 1840, p. 289) speaks of a “Colombe de Taiti” with a 
violet cap. This may be a different species. 


4. PriLoPUS PURPURATUS. 


Purple-crowned Pigeon, Lath. Gen. Syn. ii. p. 626 (1783) ; 
Bechst. Lath. Uebers. 11. p. 607 (1794) (ind. ex Otaheite). 

Columba purpurata, pt., Gm. S. N.1. p. 784 (1788) ; Lath. 
Ind. Orn. p. 598 (pt.) ; Bechst. Lath. Uebers. iv. p. 379 
(pt. 1811). . 

Columba kurukuru, Bonaterre, Enc. Méth. p. 240 (1790) 
(ex Otaheite). 

Columba kurukuru, var. taitensis, Less. Voy. Coquille, p. 297 
(1826). 
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Columba oopa, Wagl. Isis, 1829, p. 742. 

Columba taitensis, Less. Tr. @Orn. p. 472 (1831). 

Columba porphyracra, pt., Forst. Descr. An. p. 167 (1844). 

Ptilinopus furcatus, Peale, U.S. Exp. p. 191, pl. 52 (1848) ; 
Hartl. Wiegm. Arch. 1852, p. 114. 

Kurukuru purpuratus, Des Murs & Préy. Voy. Vénus, Zool. 
p. 222 (1855). 

Kurukuru dupetitthouarsi, Des Murs & Préy. ib. pl. vii. 

Kurukuru nebouzii, Des Murs & Prév. ib. p. 253, pl. vii. 
(ap. Elhot). 

Kurukuru taitensis, Des Murs. & Prév. ib. p. 951. 

Kurutreron oopa, Bp. C. R. 1854, p. 878; id. Consp. Av. 11. 
p- 26 (1857) ; Reichb. Tauben, p. 92, t. 245. figs. 3527, 
3528 (1862). 

Ptilonopus purpuratus, Gray, List B. Br. Mus., Cohsnkam 
p. & (pt. 1856) ; id. B. Trop. Is. p. 85 (pt. 1859). 

Ptilonopus taitensis, Gray, Gen. B. 11. p. 466. 

Ptilinopus tahitensis, Hartl. Wiegm. Arch. 1852, p. 134. 

Ptilinopus purpuratus, Cass. U. S. Exp. p. 269, pl. xxx. 
(1858) ; Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. p. 122 (1867) ; 
Finsch, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 741; id. Voy. Challenger, Birds, 
p. 57 (1881). 

Ptilinopus oopa, Pelz. Novara Reise, p. 104 (1865). 

Ptilopus purpuratus, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columbe, p. 15 
(1873). 

Ptilopus taitensis, Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, pp. 541, 515. 

“Oopa” of the natives (Forster). 

Hab, Island of Tahiti. 

Under the title “ Purple-crowned Pigeon,” Latham in- 
cluded the Tongan bird with that from Otaheite, making the 
remark that the latter possesses a very pale purple crown, 
whereas in specimens from Tonga it is of a remarkably dark 
and vivid purple. The Tahitian bird was his type, and, unlike 
Mr. Elliot, I find his description excellent, corresponding in 
all respects with that given by Dr. Finsch of P. purpuratus 
in the ‘ Voyage of the Challenger.’ It does not, therefore, 
seem desirable to follow Wagler and bestow the name pur- 
puratus on the Tongan species. Forster united the same two 
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species under the name porphyracra, but, in his case, a 
specimen from Tonga-tabu was taken as type. I have there- 
fore preferred to follow Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub in retaining 
his name for the Tongan, and that of Latham for the Tahitian, 
species. 


5. PTILopus CORALENSIS. 


Ptilinopus coralensis, Peale, U. S. Exp. p. 190, pl. 51 
(1848) ; Hartl. Wiegm. Arch. 1852, p.114; Cass. U. S. Exp. 
p- 272, pl. 82 (1858) ; Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p. 130 (1867). 

Columba purpurata, Temm. & Knip, Pig. i. pl. 35? 

Ptilopus viridissima, Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 20 (1857). 

Kurutreron coralensis, Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 26; Reichb. 
Tauben, p. 93; id. Neuentd. Tauben, p. 177, Novit. t. iii, 
fig. 33 (1862). 

Ptilonopus coralensis, Gray, B. Trop. Is. p. 37 (1859). 

Ptilonopus viridissimus, id. ib. p. 38; Reichb. Tauben, 
p- 95. 

Piilinopus viridissimus, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p- 1383 (1867). 

Ptilopus coralensis, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columba, p. 14, pt. 
(1878) ; Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, pp. 515, 528. 

Hab, Paumotu Archipelago: Carlshoff Island and most of 
the low coral islets (Peale). 

The type of P. viridissimus, which Mr. Elliot identifies 
with P. coralensis, is marked as coming from Timor, This 
locality, as Mr, Elliot remarks, is evidently erroneous, as 
are, no doubt, those given by Gray—Society Islands (Ulietea) 
and Tonga Islands (Tonga-tabu). The species was probably 
confounded by Gray with P. purpuratus and P. porphyraceus 
(jr.). Schlegel identified P. chrysogaster and P. chalcurus, 
Gray, with the present species, which accounts for the loca- 
lities (Marquesas and Cook Islands) given by him. 


6. PrILopus HUTTONI. 
Ptilinopus huttoni, Finsch, P. Z.S. 1874, p. 92; Rowley, 
Orn. Mise. ii. p. 31 (1876). 
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Ptilopus huttoni, Elhot, P. Z. S. 1876, pp. 515, 538. 
Hab. Island of Rapa or Opara, Austral Group (Hutton). 


7. PrILOoPUS CHALCURUS. 

Ptilonopus chalcurus, Gray, B. Trop. Is. p. 37 (1859). 

Ptilinopus chalcurus, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p. 131 (1867) 5 md> POA. 8. te7ip. ot. 

Ptilopus coralensis, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columbe, p. 14 
(1873). 

Ptilopus chalcurus, Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1878, p. 534. 

Hab. Hervey or Harvey Island, Cook group (Gray). 

It is strange that Garrett, who spent six months collecting 
in the Cook Islands of Rarotonga, Atiu, and Aitutaki, never 
obtained examples of this species. It lacks the purple ab- 
dominal spot of the adult P. rarotongensis, H. & F., but may 
prove to be the young of that bird, with the description of 
which it corresponds fairly well. 


8. PriLOPUS RAROTONGENSIS. 

Ptilinopus rarotongensis, Hartl. & Finsch, P. Z. 8. 1871, 
p. 80; Graffe, Journ. Mus. Godef. i. p. 49, pl. 7. fig. 1 
(1873); Finsch, P. Z.S. 1874, p. 94; Garrett, Ethnogr. 
Abtheil. Mus. Godef. p. 224 (1881). 

Ptilopus neglectus, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columbe, p.7 (1873) ; 
Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 524. 

Ptilopus rarotongensis, Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1878, p. 534; 
Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 178. 

Hab. Rarotonga Island in the Cook group (Garrett) ; 
Savage Island (E/liot) ? 

A careful comparison of the original descriptions of P. neg- 
lectus and P. rarotongensis leaves little doubt as to these species 
being identical. The habitat of P. neglectus was hitherto 
unknown. Schlegel gave it as Oceania only. There can 
now be little doubt but that it came from one of the islands 
of the Cook group*. 


* Since the above was written, Mr. Biittikofer writes to me from 
Leyden: “A careful comparison of Schlegel’s type of P. neglectus with 
the description of P. rarotongensis has convinced me that they are iden- 
tical, and I have altered the name of our specimen to P. rarotungensis.”’ 
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The occurrence of three Pti/opi on so small an island as 
Savage Island, as given by Mr. Elliot, would be highly 
remarkable, but, when one finds Mr. Ramsay describing a 
possible fourth (!) and endemic species in his P. whitmeet, it 
becomes pretty evident that some confusion exists here. 
Niue or Savage Island is an upheaved coral island, lying in 
a very isolated position about 250 miles west of Tonga, more 
than 800 miles south of Samoa, and between 600 and 700 
miles east of Rarotonga. P. rarotongensis may have strag- 
gled hither at a recent date, and it is such a well-marked 
species that it could hardly be confounded with the others, but 
I think it must be owing to a dapsus calami that Mr. Elliot 
has given two authorities (Whitmee, Brenchley) for the single 
specimen examined by him from the island. The yellow- 
tipped feathers on the abdomen and thighs of Mr. Ramsay’s 
P. whitmeei are probably signs of immaturity, since young 
birds from the Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji Islands are so marked 
(Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralp. p. 117; J. f.O. 1870, pp. 131, 
132; ib. 1872, p. 45), while the dark band (not spot) across 
the lower breast is peculiar to the Samoan P. fasciatus, Peale 
(P. pictiventris, Elliot), with which species it corresponds in 
other respects. I include it therefore, with a mark of doubt, 
in the synonymy of that species. As the specimen of P. ruro- 
tongensis examined by Mr. Elliot does not correspond quite 
exactly with the description by Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub, 
and as the under tail-coverts of P. whitmeei do not show a 
trace of orange, the latter may prove to be the young of a 
distinct species. The name of Mr. Whitmee is given as the 
authority for the occurrence of the Tongan P. porphyraceus, 
Forster, on Savage Island. This is probably a mistake. 
Mr. Ramsay regarded his P. whitmeei as little more than a 
variety of P. porphyraceus, and Mr. Whitmee, from whom 
he obtained the bird, may have done the same. 


9. PriLopus PORPHYRACEUS. 

Purple-crowned Pigeon (ex Tonga-tabu), Lath. Gen. Syn. 
ii. p. 626 (1783) ; Bechst. Lath. Uebers. 11. p. 607 (1794). 

Columba purpurata, Gm. S.N. i. p. 784, pt. (1788) ; Lath. 
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Ind. Orn. p. 598, pt.; Bechst. Lath. Uebers. iv. p. 379, pt. 
(1811) ; Shaw, Gen. Zool. xi. p. 66 (1819), pt. 

“ Columba porphyracea, Forster,’ Temm. Tr. Linn. Soe. 
xii. p. 130 (1822). 

Columba forsteri, Desm. Dict. Sc. Nat. xl. p. 340 (1826) ; 
Less. Compl. Buff. 11. p. 34 (1837). 

Columba purpurata, Wag). Isis, 1829, p. 742. 

Columba porphyracra, Forst. Descr. An. p. 167 (1844). 

Pitilonopus porphyracrus, Gray, Gen. B. ii. p. 466 ; id. List 
B. Br. Mus., Columbe, p. 3 (1856) ; id. B. Trop. Is. p. 38 
(1859). 

Ptilinopus purpuratus, Hartl. Wiegm. Arch. 1852, p. 134. 

Ptilopus purpuratus, Bp. Iconogr. Pig. pl. xix. fig. 6, jr. 
(1857), fide Elliot. 

Ptilopus porphyraceus, Bp. Consp. Ay. li. p. 21 (1857) ; 
Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columbe, p. 8 (1873). 

Ptilonopus porphyraceus, Reichb. Tauben, p. 95 (1862) ; 
Layard, P. Z. 8. 1876, p. 502. 

Ptilinopus porphyraceus, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Central- 
polyn. p. 119; ud. J. f. O. 1870, pp. 122, 181; Graffe, t.c. 
pp- 402, 407; id. Journ. Mus. Godef. 1. p. 49, pl. 7. fig. 3 
(1873) ; Finsch, P. Z. 8S. 1877, pp. 725, 775, 783; id. Voy. 
Challenger, Birds, p. 38 (1881). 

Ptilopus purpuratus, Ellot, P. Z.S. 1878, pp. 515, 525, pt.; 
Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 177; Tristr. 
Cat. Coll. B. p. 44 (1889), Tonga-tabu. 

“ Kurukuru” (Forster) or “ Kulukulu” (Gréffe, Hiibner) 
of the natives. 

Hab. Tonga Islands: Tonga-tabu (Forster, &c.), Eua 
([iibner), Lituka (Gréffe), Habai (Hiibner), Vavao (Gréffe), 
Niuafou (Hiibner), Futuna Island (Layard). 

I give a key to show the distinguishing points of this and 
the other allied Central-Polynesian species :— 


a. Band across end of tail greenish, grey, or 
whitish. 
a’. Head uniform green. 
a'', Above green, with coppery gloss ; beneath 
green, with yellow tips to all the 


= ee 
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feathers ; wing-feathers edged and 
tipped with yellowish or white...... P. porphyraceus, 
P. clementine, and P. fasciatus (very young). 
b'. Crown of head magenta-purple. 
ce’, Abdomen green; under tail-coverts yellow.. P. bonapartet 
(=? P. clementine, jr.). 
ce”. A purplish-black patch in middle of 


abdomen. 
e'". Under tail-coverts bright yellow .... P. clementine, ad. 
d’’, Under tail-coverts orange .......... P. porphyraceus, ad. 


6. Band across end of tail yellow. 
d’, Abdomen rufous; under tail-coverts orange. 
1. Feathers of abdomen variegated with 
REL ac Se tes Haridsd pibigehae ae Pe ieee Aw 4% P. apicalis, Bp. * 
(=P. fasciatus, jr.). 
2. A broad line of blackish separating abdo- 
men from breast ; secondaries with lilac 
PNT ar econsh Ar oven mente s sete se Ok & P. pictiventris 
(=P. fasciatus, jr.). 
d', A deep magenta patch in middle of 
BMUeReEE a Speco GT § on a oot P. fasciatus, ad. 


Although I have no corresponding series of specimens 
before me, it is not difficult, with the aid of various descrip- 
tions, to follow the development of P. fasciatus in its dif- 
ferent stages of growth. The young bird is at first entirely 
green, with yellow-tipped feathers below, yellow under tail- 
coverts, and a grey (sometimes pale yellowish) band at the 
end of the tail. The magenta feathers of the cap first begin 
to sprout at the forehead; soon afterwards the yellow-tipped 
feathers upon the breast are lost, the orange under tail- 
coverts and yellow cross-band of the tail are assumed, and 
the chestnut-red of the abdomen begins to make its appear- 
ance, when the bird becomes P. apicalis, Bp. The remaining 
yellow-tipped feathers of the abdomen are now lost, and the 
purplish-black band separating abdomen and breast is pro- 
duced, and the bird shows the plumage of P. pictiventris, 


* Mr. Elliot appears to have overlooked the fact that J. Verreaux, in 
a letter to Drs. Finsch and Hartlaub, declared this bird to be without 
question the young of P. fasciatus (F. & H., Orn. Centralpolyn. p. 290 ; 
Finsch, J. f. O. 1870, p. 46), but he was aware that the type in the Paris 
Museum is not fully adult. 

SER. VI, —VOL. II. 2B 
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Elliot. With the final acquisition of the deep magenta 
abdominal patch the full dress of the adult P. fasciatus is 
seen. I may mention that Peale’s description is taken from 
a specimen in the plumage of P. pictiventris, or still younger. 
The reference made by Hartlaub to a ‘ purpurne Binde, 
welche nach hinten zu in das Gelb der Steissfedern ver- 
blasst,” probably betokens that there were still yellow-tipped 
feathers on the abdomen. 


10. Pritorus FASCIATUS. 


Ptilinopus fasciatus, Peale, U. S. Exp. p. 193, pl. 53 (1848) ; 
Hartl. Wiegm. Arch. 1852, p. 115; Cass. U. S. Exp. p. 271, 
pl. 31 (1858) ; Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. p. 115, pt. 
(1867) ; Finsch, J. f. O. 1872, pp. 32, 45; Graffe, Journ, 
Mus. Godef. i. p. 49, pl. 7. fig. 2 (1873) ; Whitmee, P. Z.S. 
1873, p. 152; id. Ibis, 1875, p. 442. 

Ptilonopus fasciatus, Gray, List B. Brit. Mus., Columba, 
p- 4 (1856) ; id. B. Trop. Is. p. 37 (1859) ; Reichb. Neuentd. 
Tauben, p. 117, Novit. t. iv. figs. 34, 35; Finsch, P. Z. 8. 
1877, p. 783; Ramsay, Pr. Linn. Soc. N. 8. W. i. p. 140 
(1877). 

Lamprotreron apicalis, Bp. C. R. 1854, p. 877. 

Ptilopus apicalis, Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 23 (1857) ; Elliot, 
P. Z. 8. 1878, p. 527; Tristr. Cat. Coll. B. p. 43 (1889). 

Kurukuru de Clémentine, Des Murs & Prév. Voy. Vénus, 
Ois. p. 264 (1855). 

Ptilopus clementine, Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 22, pt.; id. 
Iconogr. Pig. pl. xxii. fig. 1 (1857). 

Ptilonopus clementine, Gray, B. Trop. Is. p. 38, pt. (1859) ; 
Reichb. Tauben, p. 96, pt. (1862). 

Ptilinopus apicalis, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p- 121 (1867). 

Ptilonopus apicalis, Layard, Ibis, 1876, p. 506; id. P.Z.S. 
1876, p. 495; id. op. cit. 1877, p. 464; id. Ibis, 1878, 
p. 261. 

Ptilopus fasciatus, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columée, p. 6 (1878) ; 
Layard, Ibis, 1878, p. 261; Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 535, pt. 

Ptilopus pictiventris, Elliot, P.Z. S. 1878, p. 530, pl. xxxiil.; 
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id. Ann. & Mag. N. H. ser. 5, i. p. 349 (1878); Schmeltz, 
Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 178. 

? Ptilonopus whitmeei, Ramsay, Pr. Linn. Soc. N.S. W. ii. 
p- 140 (1877). 

“ Manu-tagi” (Peale), ‘‘ Manulua,” juv. (Gréffe) of the 
natives of Samoa. “ Nariga,” natives of Uea (Grdffe). 

Hab, All the Samoan Islands (Whitmee, Layard, Grdffe, 
&c.); ? Island of Uea (Graffe). 

Judging from the description in the ‘Orn. Centralpoly- 
nesiens, the island of Uea may possess a separate variety. 
It has the vinous-purple abdominal spot of the Samoan 
species, and the tail is faint yellowish, but the abdomen is 
grass-green, and no mention is made of a blackish band at 
the bottom of the breast. It thus presents a mean between 
P. porphyraceus and P. fasciatus, as might perhaps have 
been expected, since Uea is situated about midway between 
Samoa and the island of Futuna, where P. porphyraceus occurs. 
The bird described by Mr. Elliot as P. fasciatus has the 
yellow tail-band of P. fasciatus, but in the green abdomen, 
with its purplish-black spot, corresponds to a Tongan or 
Fijian specimen. Dr. Finsch also mentions a specimen from 
Upolu (J. f. O. 1872, p. 45) with a green abdomen, but a 
vinous spot in the middle. On the other hand we are assured 
by Herr Schmeltz, who had the opportunity of examining 
“hundreds” of Ptilopus skins from Samoa, that, besides 
P. perousei, the only form sent in by the collectors of the 
Museum Godeffroy was that named by Mr. Elliot P. picti- 
ventris. I cannot reconcile these conflictory statements. 
The specimen described by Mr. Elliot is figured in the 
‘Voyage au Pole Sud’ by Hombron and Jacquinot as the 
Ptilinope de Clémentine; but as Jacquinot and Pucheran 
mention only the Fiji Islands as the home of their P. cle- 
menting, that name should stand for the Fijian species. 


1]. Prinopus cLeMENTINaZ. (Plate XI.) 

Ptinilopus clementine, Jacq. & Pucher. Voy. Pole Sud, Zool. 
iii. p. 117 (1853). 

Ptilinope de Clémentine, Hombr. & Jacq. Voy. Pole Sud, 


Atlas, pl. 29. fig. 3 (1853) ? 
2R2 
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Ptilopus clementine, Bp. Consp. Av. ti. p. 22, pt. (1857). 

Ptilopus porphyraceus, Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 23, pt. (1857). 

Ptilonopus clementine, Gray, B. Trop. Is. p. 38, pt. (1859) ; 
Reichb. Tauben; p. 96, pl. 240. fig. 2588, pt. (1862). 

Ptilinopus fasciatus, Finsch & Hartl. (nec Peale) Orn. Cen- 
tralpolyn. p. 115, pt. (1867); iid. J. f. O. 1870, p. 133, pt.; 
Finsch, P. Z. S. 1874, p. 94, pt.; Layard, ib. 1875, p. 436 ; 
id. Ibis, 1876, pp. 392, 506; id. P. Z. S. 1876, pp. 495, 502; 
id. op. cit. 1877, p. 464; Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 
(1879), p. 178; Schalow, J. f. O. 1887, p. 245. 

? Ptilopus purpuratus, Bp. Iconogr. Pig. pl. xix. fig. a 
(1857). 

? Ptilopus bonapartei, Gray, Hand-l. ii. p. 225 (1870); Elliot, 
P. Z. S. 1878, p. 524. 

Ptilinopus porphyraceus ?, Tristr. Ibis, 1878, p. 261. 

Ptilopus purpuratus, Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 525, pt.; 
Tristr. Cat. Coll. B. p. 44, pt. (1889). 

Hab. Fiji Islands: Balaou (Hombron & Jacquinot), Wai- 
kaia, Mokani, Loma-loma, and Mango (Layard). ? New 
Caledonia (Schalow). [May not this have been P. greyi, 
jr. 7] 

12. PriLopus PEROUSEI. 

Ptilinopus perousei, Peale, U. S. Exp. p. 195, pl. 54 (1848) ; 
Hartl. Wiegm. Arch. 1852, pp. 115, 1384; Cassin, U.S. Exp. 
p. 274, pl. xxxiii. (1858) ; Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p. 110; id. P.Z. 8. 1869, p.548; id. J. f. O. 1870, pp. 122, 
131; Graffe, t.c. pp. 402,408; Finsch, J. f. O. 1872, pp. 32, 
44; Graffe, Journ. Mus. Godef. i. p. 49 (1873); Layard, 
P. Z.8. 1875, p. 435 ; id. op. cit. 1876, pp. 495, 502; id. Ibis, 
1876, pp. 392,506; Whitmee, P. Z. S. 1873, p. 153; id. Ibis, 
1875, p. 441; Nehrkorn, J. f.O. 1879, p. 407; Reichn. 
eet. teen. Tae 

- Columba kurukuru superba, Hombr. & Jacq. Ann. Se. Nat. 
xvl. p. 816 (1841). 

Ptilinope de Marie, Hombr. & Jacq. Voy. Pédle Sud, Atl. 
pl. 29. fig. 2 (1853). 

Ptinilopus marie, Jacq. & Pucher. Voy. Pole Sud, Texte, 
ii. p. 115 (1853). 
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Ptilopus marie, Bp. C. R. 1854, p. 887; id. Consp. Av. ii. 
p. 22 (1857) ; id. Iconogr. Pig. pl. 26 (1857). 

Kurukuru samoensis, Des Murs & Prév. Voy. Vénus, Zool. 
p. 247 (1855). 

Ptilonopus marie, Gray, List B. Br. Mus., Columba, p. 4 
(1856) ; id. B. Trop. Is. p. 37 (1859); Reichb. Tauben, p. 96, 
Neuentd. Tauben, p. 178, Novit. t. lxi. fig. 2586, et t. v. 
figs. 49, 50 (1862). 

Pitilinopus cesarinus, Hartl. J. f.O. 1864, p. 413 (juv.). 

Ptilopus perousei, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columba, p. 10 (1873) ; 
Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1878, pp. 515, 545; Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. 
Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 179; Nehrkorn, J. f. O. 1879, p. 407 ; 
Tristr. Cat. Coll. B. p. 44 (1889). 

“ Manu-ma” ¢, “ Manu-lua” ? (?), Samoa Islands (Whit- 
mee). “ Manu-ma’a,” Tonga Islands (Grdffe). “ Sanakulu ” 
_ or “ Kuluvotu” or “ Bunesolove,” Fiji Islands. _ 

Hab. Samoa Islands (Peale, Whitmee—“ not uncommon 
Upolu (Griffe, Layard). TongaIslands, Tonga-tabu (Grdffe 
Fiji Islands: Balaou (Hombr. & Jacq.), Mathuata (Peale), 
N’gau (Stair), Viti Levu (Graffe, Layard), Ovalou, Waikaia, 
Mokani, Vanua Levu, Loma-loma, Mango, Kandavu (Layard), 
Kanathia (Grdffe), Vatu Lele (Schmeltz). 


PP) 


Na 
Me 


13. PriLoPUs TANNENSIS. 

Hook-billed Pigeon, var., Lath. Gen. Syn. ii. p. 682 (1783) 
(described from a picture in Sir Joseph Banks’s collection) ; 
Bechst. Lath. Uebers.-i1. p. 612 (1794). 

Pigeon from Tanna, Lath. Gen. Syn. App. ; Bechst. Uebers. 
App. p. 641 (1794). 

Columba curvirostra, var. 8, Gm. 8. N. i. p. 777 (1788). 

Columba tannensis, Lath. Ind. Orn. u. p. 600; Bechst. 
_ Uebers. iv. p. 380 (1811). 

Columba vernans, pt., Wagl. Syst. Av. Col., sp. 9. 

Columba xanthura, Wagl. Isis, 1829, p. 739; Forster, Descr. 
An. p. 264 (1844). 

Treron aromatica, pt., Gray, Gen. B. 1. p. 467. 

Ptilonopus xanthura, id. op. cit. App. p. 23. 

Ptilonopus tannensis, id. op. cit. p. 467, 
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Osmotreron tannensis, Bp. Consp. Av. ii. p. 14 (1857) ; 
Reichb. Tauben, p. 104 (1862). 

Treron curvirostra, pt., Reichb. Tauben, p. 108. 

Ptilinopus corriet, Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. 8S. W. 1. 
p. 133 (1876). 

Chrysenas, sp. inc., Layard, Ibis, 1878, pp. 275, 280. 

Ptilopus (Chrysaena) corriei, Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soe. N. 
S. W. iii. p. 8839; Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1879, p. 78. 

Ptilopus corriei, Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 566 ; Layard, Ibis, 
1880, p. 291; Tristr. Ibis, 1879, p. 193; id. Cat. Coll. B. 
p- 44 (1889). 

“ Ponntas”’ of the natives (Forster). 

Hab. New Hebrides: Tanna (Forster, Layard), Maliicolo 
(Corrie), Erromango, Vateé, Ambrym (Layard). 

In ‘ The Ibis,’ 1882, p. 344, Mr. Ramsay states his belief 
that his P. corriei will prove to be Latham’s Columba tan- 
nensis. The description given by Bonaparte (J. ¢.), to which 
he refers, is not so minute as that given by Wagler and 
Forster. The last corresponds in every detail with the 
original description of P. corriei, mentioning “ remigum trium 
postremarum apicibus exterioribus, eisque respondentium 
tectricum flavis,” as Wagler puts it,—a point which at once 
distintinguishes P. corriei. There can therefore be no doubt 
that Mr. Ramsay’s supposition is correct. 


14. Pritopus GREYI. 


Ptilonopus greyi, Gray, List B. Br. Mus., Columba, p. 4 
(1856) ; id. P. ZS. 1859, p. 165;-1d. B. Trop. Isspaee 
(1859) ; Bp. Iconogr. Pig. pl. xx. (1857) ; Verr. & Des Murs, 
Rev. Zool. 1860, p. 435 (P. grayi); Jouan, Mém. Soc. 
Cherb. 1863, pp. 95, 229; Tristr. Ibis, 1876, p. 264; Marie, 
Actes Soc. Linn. Bordeaux, xxvii. p. 328 (1869). 

Ptilonipus greyi, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. p. 126 
(1867); Finsch, P. Z. 8. 1874, p. 94 (P. grayi). 

Ptilopus purpuratus, Bp. (nec auct.) Consp. Av. i. p. 19 
(1857). 

Ptilopus greyi, Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columbe, p. 7 (1873); — 
Elliot, P. Z. 8.1878, p. 523; Layard, Ibis, 1878, pp. 261, 275 ; 
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Tristr. Ibis, 1879, p. 193; Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 
(1879), p. 78; Layard, Ibis, 1880, p. 231; id. Ibis, 1881, 
p. 139; id. Ibis, 1882, pp. 527, 544; Tristr. Cat. Coll. B. 
p. 44 (1889). 

Ptilopus apicalis, Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. 8. W. iii. 
p. 339 (1878). 

“Pin,” “Mare,” or “ Denné,” natives of Lifu (Layard). 
“Ta-foikuku,” Aniwa (Tristram). 

Hab. New Caledonia (Layard)—-Island of Pines (MMac- 
gillivray, Layard); Loyalty Islands (Sir G. Grey)—Lifu 
(Layard) ; New Hebrides—Erromango (Gray, &c.), Aniwa, 
Vaté, Mallicolo, and ? Api (Layard, Tristram) ; Santa Cruz 
Islands—Vanicoro (Astrolabe Exp.). 


15. PriLopus HERNSHEIMI. 

Ptilopus hernsheimi, Finsch, P. Z. 8. 1880, p. 577; id. 
J.f.O0. 1880, p. 303; id. [bis, 1881, p. 106. 

“Kwon” of the natives (Finsch). 

Hab. Island of Kushai or Ualan in the East Carolines 
(Finsch). 


16. PrrtLopus PONAPENSIS. 
. Ptilinopus fasciatus ?, Finsch, Journ. Mns. Godef. xii. p. 37 — 
(1876). 

Ptilonopus- ponapensis, Finsch, P. Z. 8S. 1877, p. 779; 
Schmeltz, Ethnogr. Abth. Mus. Godef. p. 353 (1881). 

Ptilopus fasciatus, Elliot, P. Z. S. 1878, p. 535; Tristr. 
Cat. Coll. B. p. 44 (1889). 

Ptilopus ponapensis, Schmeltz, Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 
(1879), p. 178; Finsch, P. Z. S. 1880, pp. 576, 578; id. 
J. f. O. 1880, p. 291; id. Ibis, 1881, pp. 111, 113. 

Hab. Islands of Ponape and Ruk or Hogoleu in the Caro- 
line Islands (Kubary, Finsch). 

This species may be distinguished from P. porphyraceus and. 
P. fasciatus by the straw-yellow tone of the head, neck, throat, 
and breast ; and by the dark green ventral spot, of which the 
tips of the feathers appear violet in certain lights. The tail is 
tipped with a broad band of yellow ; that of P. porphyraceus 
with grey (Finsch). 
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17. PriLoPpUSs PELEWENSIS. 

Ptilinopus pelewensis, Hartl. & Finsch, P. Z. 8. 1868, pp. 7, 
118; iid. ib. 1872, p.101; Graffe, Journ. Mus. Godef. i. pl. 7. 
fig. 5 (1873) ; Finsch, op. cit. viii. p. 24 (1875) ; Schmeltz, 
Ethnogr. Abth. Mus. Godef. p. 407 (1881). 

Ptilopus pelewensis, Elliot, P. Z.S. 1878, p.531 ; Schmeltz, 
Verh. Ver. Hamb. 1877 (1879), p. 178; Tristr. Cat. Coll. B. 
p. 44 (1889). 

“ Abieb” of the natives (Kubary). 

Hab. Pelew Islands (Kubdary). 


18. Prinopus ROSEICAPILLUS. 

Columba roseicapilla, Less. Tr. d’Orn. p. 472 (1831). 

Le Kurukuru des Mariannes, Less. Compl. Buff. i, Ois. 
p. 33 (1837). 

Columba purpurata, Kittl. Kupfert. ii. p. 25, pl. 33. fig. 2 
(1833). 

Ptilonopus purpureocinctus, Gray, P. Z. 8S. 18538, p. 48, 
pl. 55; id. Ann. & Mag. N. H. 2nd ser. xv. 1855, p. 159; id. 
List B. Br. Mus., Columde, p. 4 (1856). 

Kurukuru roseicapilla, Des Murs & Prév. Voy. Venus, Ois. 
p. 259 (1855). 

Ptilopus roseicapillus, Bp. C. R. xl. 1855, p. 216; id. Rev. 
Zool, 1856, p. 536; id. Consp. Av. 11. p. 21; id. Iconogr. Pig. 
pl. xxi. (1857); Schl. Mus. P.-B., Columbe, p. 8 (1878); 
Elliot, P. Z. 8. 1878, pp. 516, 537; Oust.:Le Nat. 1889, 
p- 261. 

Ptilonopus roseicapillus, Gray, B. Trop. Is. p. 37 ( (1859) ; 
Reichb. Tauben, pp. 96, 177. 

Pitilinopus roseicapillus, Finsch & Hartl. Orn. Centralpolyn. 
p. 127 (1867). 

Hab. Marianne Islands (Marche): Guam (Kittlitz). 


I take this opportunity of mentiouing the many obligations 
under which I feel myself to Dr. A. B. Meyer for numerous 
valuable suggestions and for the free use of the library and 
collections of the Zoological Museum accorded tv me during 
my recent residence in Dresden, 
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XLVI1.—On some Recent Additions to the List of 
Trish Birds. By Henry Sezzoum. 


SYLVIA NISORIA. 


The year 1884 was remarkable for the occurrence of four 
examples of the Barred Warbler in the British Isles. On 
the 16th of August one was shot in the Isle of Skye 
(Dresser, ‘Ibis,’ 1885, p. 453). Twelve days afterwards a 
second was shot on the Yorkshire coast (Slater, Proce. Zool. 
Soc. 1884, p. 477). Five days later a third example was 
shot on the 2nd of September in County Mayo (Ussher, 
‘ Zoologist,’ 1890, p. 310) ; and two days later still a fourth 
was shot at Blakeney in Norfolk (Dresser, Proc. Zool. Soe. 
1884, p. 477). 

The Irish example was sent to me for examination, and 
appeared to be a young bird im first plumage. Previous to 
the year 1884 the only claim of this species to be regarded 
as a British bird rested upon a single example which was 
shot near Cambridge about half a century ago. 


MuscicaPa PARVA. 


The last ten years have added much to our knowledge of 
the Red-breasted Flycatcher as an occasional visitor to the 
British Islands. It was previously only known to have 
visited Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, whence three or four 
examples were recorded ; but more recently it has occurred 
in other parts of Great Britain and in Ireland. 

On the 5th of October, 1883, a young male was shot at 
Berwick-on-Tweed (Bolam, ‘ Naturalist, 1884, p. 9). On 
the 23rd of October, 1887, an example was caught at the 
Arklow South Lightship, off the north-east coast of Co. 
Wexford (Barrington, ‘ Zoologist, 1888, p. 391). On the 
13th of September, 1890, an example was procured on the 
Norfolk coast (Ogilvie, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1890, p. 616); and 
on the 20th of October in the same year a second Irish 
example was caught at the lighthouse on the Tearaght Rock, 
off the coast of Co. Kerry (Barrington, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1891, 
p- 186). 
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The last example has been sent to me for examination, 
and proves to be a bird of the year. 

The Red-breasted Flycatcher has twelve tail-feathers— 
four on each side with deep white bases, and four in the 
middle plain brown, with a narrow margin of white on the 
outer margin of the basal half of the two outer ones. 


ALAUDA BRACHYDACTYLA. 

Mr. Barrington has sent me for examination an example 
of the Short-toed Lark which was caught at the Black Rock 
Lighthouse, in Co. Mayo, on the 11th of October, 1890 
(Barrington, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1891, p. 186). It is the first 
example recorded from Ireland, though there are half a 
dozen English records which appear to be authentic. 

The Irish example appears to be an adult bird, and has 
the long tertials reaching nearly as far as the primaries, 
which are so characteristic of the species, and serve to 
distinguish it from its ally Alauda pispoletta. It is possible 
that some of the English records may refer to the latter 
species, inasmuch as the woodcut in the various editions of 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds’ appears to have been made from an 
example of Alauda pispoletta. This is all the more curious as 
it is expressly stated in the text of the third edition that in the 
specimen described (which was caught in a net near Shrews- 
bury on the 25th of October, 1841) the tertials extend 
backwards as far as the end of the closed wing. 


SYLVIA CURRUCA. 

Although the Lesser Whitethroat has the most extensive 
range of any species of Sylvia, breeding in the Palearctic 
Region from the Atlantic to the Pacific, subject to some 
slight variation in the wing-formula of the eastern race, 
there is no authentic record of its ever having bred in 
Ireland. The only evidence of its having visited the sister 
isle is an example which appears to be an adult bird, and 
which was caught at the lighthouse on the Tearaght Rock, 
off the coast of Co, Kerry on the Ist of October, 1890 
(Barrington, ‘ Zoologist,’ 1891, p. 186). 

The Irish example belongs to the western race, the second 
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primary being intermediate between the fifth and sixth, and 
the length of the wing from the carpal joint being 2°5 
inches, 


FRINGILLA LINARIA. 

Although the Mealy Redpoll visits England in some 
numbers every autumn, it was only known to have occurred 
once in Ireland (in Co. Kildare) until a second example was 
caught on the 14th of September, 1890, at the lighthouse on 
the Tearaght Rock, off the coast of Co. Kerry (Barrington, 
‘Zoologist,’ 1891, p. 186). 

This example is a very interesting one. I take it to be an 
adult female. It has much crimson on the forehead, but 
none whatever on the breast. The upper and under tail- 
coverts and the flanks are very broadly streaked with brown 
—too much so for it to be regarded even as a young female 
of the Greenland race, which has been described as Fringilla 
hornemanni, or of the smaller arctic race Fringilla exilipes. 
It has a large bill, and is otherwise a large bird, measuring 
in length of wing 3:1, of tail 2°25, and of tarsus *7 inch. It 
can scarcely be regarded as a typical Fringilla linaria (which 
varies in length of wing from 2°65 to 3:0 inches), but seems 
to be an intermediate form between the so-called Fringilla 
holboelii and Fringilla rostrata. It seems impossible to 
regard either of these forms as specifically distinct from 
Fringilla linaria, and the evidence of their being large local 
races is extremely unsatisfactory. 


XLVII.— On the Birds coliected by Mr. F. J. Jackson, F.Z.8., 
during his recent Expedition to Uganda through the Ter- 
ritory of the Imperial British East-African Company, 
By” R. Bowprer Suarre, LL.D., F.LS., &e. With 
Notes by the Collector —Part I1.* 

(Plates XII., XIII.) 

In this second portion of my description of Mr. Jackson’s 

collection, the families Motacillide, Certhiidee, Nectariniide, 


* For Part L, see above, p. 253, 
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Zosteropide, Paride, and Laniide are treated of. During 
my journey back from the Ornithological Congress I stayed 
a few days in Berlin and Hamburg, and was enabled to 
compare many of Mr. Jackson’s specimens with types col- 
lected by Dr. Fischer and Emin Pasha. I have to thank 
both Dr. Reichenow and Dr. Kraeppelin for their kindness 
on these occasions, in enabling me to make the necessary 
examinations. 


Fam. MoraciLuip2. 


/ 


63. MoTaciLLA MELANOPE. 


Motacilla melanope (Pall.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p. 497. 

Motacilla sulphurea, Bechst.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. 
(2) 1. p. 166 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 263 (1888; Shoa). 
Nos. 67, 68. ¢ 2. Mau, Sept. 30, 1889.—-Bill dusky ; 

feet pale brown ; irides brown. 
No. 336. ¢. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 28, 1890.—Bill dusky olive- 
brown ; legs flesh-colour ; irides brown. 
_ The specimens obtained by Mr. Jackson are all in winter 
plumage, though the Elgon bird shows slight traces of black 
on the throat. The localities above recorded extend the 
winter range of this Wagtail considerably to the south. 


64. ANTHUS TRIVIALIS. 


Anthus trivialis (L.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. p. 543. 

No. 265. 9? ad. Mt. Elgon, 8000 feet, Feb. 14, 1890.— 
Feet whitish flesh-colour ; irides brown. 

This I believe to be the most southerly point in Africa at 
which the Tree-Pipit has as yet been found. 


65. ANTHUS PYRRHONOTUS. 


Anthus pyrrhonotus (V.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p. 555. 

Anthus gouldi, Fras.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 307 (1884; 
Naiwascha Lake) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 137. 

An adult bird, procured in the Kikuyu country, but with- 
out exact particulars of capture. 
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66. ANTHUS RUFULUS, 

Anthus rufulus (V.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. p. 574; 
Shelley, [bis, 1888, p. 301 (Manda Island). 

Anthus raalteni, Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 307 (1884; Great 
Aruscha, Naiwascha) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 137 (Lindi to 
Barawa, Wapokomoland) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 72 
(Ungu). 

Anthus caffer, Sund.; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 1. 
p- 168 (1884; Shoa). 

No. 70. gad. Masai Land, July 26, 1890.—Irides brown ; 
bill dusky above, yellow below; legs yellow. Very 
plentiful in the plains. 


67. Macronyx WINTONI. 

Macronyx wintoni, Sharpe, above, p. 444. 

M. similis M. amelia, sed minor et rostro valde minore dis- 
tinguendus. Long. tot. 7°2, culmen 0°5, ale 3°55, 
caudee 2°9, tarsi 1:2. 

No. 97. g ad. Kavirondo, Oct. 22, 1889.—Irides brown ; 

- feet light brown. 

This is an interesting discovery of Mr. Jackson’s, con- 
sidered along with the appearance of Chera procne and Pyro- 
melana taha in Central East Africa. In the case of the two 
’ last-named birds I was unabie to find any specific differences 
from South-African examples, but the present bird is quite 
recognizable from M. amelie by its smaller size and much 
smaller bill. 

I have named the species after Sir Francis de Winton, 
one of the Directors of the Imperial British East-African 
Company. 


68. Macronyx CROCEUS. 

Macronyzx croceus (V.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. x. 
p. 626; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 308 (1884; Maeru Mts., 
Matrui) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 137 (Lindi, Bagamoyo, 
Usaramo, Lamu, &c.) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 73 (Ru- 
wana R.). 
Nos. 79, 80. @ 9. Machako’s, Feb. 20, 1889. 

Nos. 121, 122. ¢ 2. Machako’s, April 4, 1889. 
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The four specimens collected by Mr. Jackson are a little 
smaller than South-African examples, but otherwise appear 
to me inseparable. This confirms my identifications in the 
‘Catalogue’ (/.c.); but I am nevertheless somewhat sur- 
prised at this conclusion, as I recently saw specimens of 
Reichenow’s new M. aurantiigula from Pangani in the Berlin 
Museum, and they appeared to me to represent a distin- 
guishable species. 


Fam. CertTHiipa. 


69. SALPORNIS SALVADORII. 
Salpornis emini, Hartl. P. Z. 8. 1884, p. 415, pl. 37. 
Salpornis salvadorii, Bocage; Shelley, P. Z. 8S. 1888, p. 37 

(Tobbo). 

No. 247. ? ad. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 11, 1890. 
—lIrides brown; legs fleshy brown. First seen. 

No, 248. gad. Savé, Feb. 11, 1890.—Bill dusky, pale 
horn-blue on underside of lower mandible ; irides 
brown. Both these birds were shot amongst the acacia 
trees. 

I must agree with Captain Shelley that Salpornis emini is 
not to be separated from S. salvadorii. 


Fam. NEctarRiINIIDA. 


70. DREPANORHYNCHUS REICHENOWI. 

Drepanorhynchus reichenowi, Fischer, Zeitschr. i, p. 338 
(1884; Naiwascha Lake) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 139. 

Nectarinia reichenowi, Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1889, p. 365 
(Kilimanjaro). 

No. 27. gad. Kikuyu, Aug. 28, 1889. 

Compared with Kilimanjaro specimens, Mr. Jackson’s 
bird from Kikuyu appears to be more of a golden-olive colour, 
and not so fiery metallic; but one of the Kilimanjaro skins 
seems to be intermediate, so that the species is doubtless the 
same from both the above-mentioned places. 


71. NECTARINIA ZNEIGULARIS. 
Nectarinia eneigularis, Sharpe, above, p. 444. 
Nectarinia famosa (nec L.); Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1885, p. 227. 
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No. 82. ¢. Sotik, Oct. 6,1889.—Irides brown. First seen 
two days ago. 
Nos. 91, 92. gad. et juv. Lumbwa, Oct. 6, 1889. 

In addition to the smaller size and greatly curved bill, 
which inclines to that of Drepanorhynchus, the underparts 
of N. eneigularis distinguish it from N. famosa. In the 
latter there is no marked line of demarcation between the 
colour of the throat and that of the breast, whereas in 
N. eneigularis the bronzy colour of the throat is rather 
sharply defined from the bluish-green breast and abdomen. 

I find that the single specimen collected on Kilimanjaro 
by Consul Johnston, and named by Shelley N. famosa, is 
identical with the Sotik birds. 


72. NECTARINIA TACAZZE. 
Nectarinia tacazze (Stanley); Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genovy. 
(2) 1. p. 1388 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 244 (1888). 
No. 45. 9? ad. Kikuyu, Aug. 5, 1889. 
Nos. 13,14. ¢ 9 ad. Kikuyu, Aug. 17, 1889. 
Nos. 18,19. gad. Kikuyu, Aug. 23, 1889.—Feet black ; 
irides brown. 
No. 26. 9? ad. Kikuyu, Aug. 26, 1889. 


73. NECTARINIA KILIMENSIS. 

Nectarinia kilimensis, Shelley, P.Z.S. 1889, p. 365 (Kilima- 
njaro). 

Nectarinia filiola, Hartl. J.£.O0. 1890, p. 150; id. Abhandl. 

nat. Ver. Bremen, p. 27 (1891). 

Nos. 106, 107. g ad. Machako’s, March 238, 1889. 

No. 86. gad. Sotik, Oct. 7, 1889. 

No. 241. gad. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet.—Feet and bill 
black; irides brown. Very common, and the most 
plentiful of all the Sun-birds. 

No. 62. Lake Nahuro, Masai Land, July 23, 1890.—Very 
plentiful in the bare, treeless, open plains near Lake 
Nahuro. Evidently attracted by a large species of 
thistle now in flower. Feet and bill black ; irides 
brown. 

Dr. Hartlaub, in describing his N. filiola, does not give an 
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idea of its nearest ally ; but in Berlin I saw one of Hartlaub’s 
types, which I was able to compare with one of Mr. Jackson’s 
specimens, and of their identity with N. kélimensis there can 
be no question. 


74. NEcTARINIA MELANOGASTRA. 

Nectarinia melanogastra, Fischer & Reichen. J. f. O. 1884, 
p. 181; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 337 (1884; Nguruman) ; id. 
J. £, O.: 1885, p. 189; Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1889) op jogs 
(Ndara). 

No. 50. g¢ ad. Ulu, Ukambani, Jan. 7, 1889. 


75. NECTARINIA PULCHELLA. 
Nectarinia pulchella (.) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) 

i. p. 187 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 244 (1888) ; Shelley, P.Z.S. 

1888, p. 38 (Lado). 

No. 41. g¢ ad. Njemps, Lake Baringo, July 15, 1890.— 
Feet and bill black ; irides brown. Very plentiful among 
the “red-hot poker” plants. 

No. 44. g ad. Njemps, July 16, 1890. 


76. CINNYRIS HUNTERI. 
Cinnyris hunteri, Shelley, P. Z. 8. 1889, p. 365, pl. 41. 
fig. 2 (Useri River). 
No. 7. River Voi, Teita, Dec. 5, 1888. 


77. CINNYRIS ACIK. 
Cinnyris acik (Antin.), Shelley, P. Z. S. 1888, p. 38 
(Tingasi). 
[No numbers.] ¢ ad.etimm. Kikuyu. 
Nos. 78, 79. ¢ 2? ad. Busoga, June 12, 1890.—Irides 
brown; feet black. Very plentiful about the Katikiro’s 
Shambas. Breeding. 


78. CINNYRIS KIRKI. 

Cinnyris kirkii, Shelley ; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 339 (1884; 
Great Aruscha); id. J. f.O. 1885, p. 189 (Mombasa, Maitrui, 
Tschara); Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 300 (Manda Island). 

No. 98. g ad. Machako’s, March 20, 1889. 
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79. CINNYRIS OSIRIS. 

Cinnyris osiris (Finsch), Shelley, Monogr. Nect. p. 215, 
pl. 64. fig. 1; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 140 (1884; 
Shoa) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1885, p. 75 (Simiu River) ; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Genoy. (2) vi. p. 245 (1888). 

No. 109. gad. Machako’s, March 23, 1889. 

The specimen agrees better with Abyssinian examples of 
C. osiris than with those of the southern C. mariquensis. 
The latter is larger, with a longer bill, and seems always to 
have more golden bronze on the throat and crown, the fore- 
head being like the crown, whereas in C. osiris the forehead 
is always greenish. 


80. CINNYRIS MEDIOCRIS. 
Cinnyris mediocris, Shelley, P. Z.S. 1889, p. 865 (Kilima- 
njaro; Useri River). 
No. 17. g ad. Sotik, Oct. 5, 1889.—Feet black ; irides 
brown. 
No. 43. g¢ ad. Kikuyu, Sept. 5, 1889. 


81. CINNYRIS MICRORHYNCHA. 

Cinnyris microrhyncha, Shelley; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 
p- 339 (1884; Pangani) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 189 (Zanzibar, 
Mombasa) ; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 360 (Teita). 

No. 10. Collected on the first journey to Machako’s. 


82. CINNYRIS CUPREA. 

Cinnyris cuprea (Shaw); Shelley, P. Z.8. 1888, p. 38 
(Mundri). 
No. 352. gad. Kitosh, March 3, 1890. 


83. CINNYRIS CHLOROPYGIA. 

Cinnyris chloropygia (Jard.) ; Shelley, P. Z. 8S. 1888, p. 38 
(Tingasi). 
No. 75. gad. Sotik, Oct. 3, 1889.—Irides brown. 

84, CinnyRIS REICHENOW!. (Plate XII. fig. 2.) 

Cinnyris reichenowi, Sharpe, anted, p. 444. 

Differs from C. mediocris in having the breast, abdomen, 
and under tail-coverts sooty olive-brown, therein resembling 
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C. chloropygia; but it differs from both these species in 
having the upper surface glossed with purple, and the upper » 
tail-coverts and prepectoral band also purple. 


85. CINNYRIS FALKENSTEINI. 

Cinnyris falkensteini, Fischer & Reichen.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 
i. p. 839 (1884; Naiwascha Lake) ; id. J. f. O. 1885, p. 139. 
No. 89. 9 ad. Machako’s, March 2, 1889. 
No. 75. gad. Sotik, Oct. 3, 1889. 
No. 838. gad. Sotik, Oct. 6, 1889. 


86. ANTHOTHREPTES LONGUEMARII. 

Anthothreptes orientalis, Hartl.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 339 
(1884; Matirui, Little Aruscha, Litema Mts.); id. J. f. O. 
1885, p. 1388 (Usegua, Pare, Wapokomoland, Barawa) ; 
Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 75 (Loeru; Ussure). 

Anthreptes lonqguemarii, Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 366, 
(Useri River). 

No. 2. g juv. Batasuma, Teita, Dec. 3, 1888. 

Nos. 9,10. ¢ 2? ad. River Teita, Dec. 7, 1888. 

No. 168. ¢ ad. Ngoboto, Sik, Jan. 12, 1890.—Irides 
brown ; legs olive-black ; bill dusky. 


Fam. ZostERoPip&. 
87. ZosTEROPS KIRKI. 
Zosterops kirki, Shelley ; Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. vii. 
p. 182; Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 800 (Manda Island). 
No. 63. 9? ad. Makarungu, Jan. 27, 1889. 
Agrees with a male from Manda Island in Mr. Jackson’s 
first collection, but is a little duller in colour. 


88. ZosTEROPS KIKUYUENSIS. (Plate XII. fig. 1.) 
Zosterops kikuyuensis, Sharpe, anted, p. 444. 

No. 7. 2? ad. Kikuyu, Aug. 15, 1889.—Irides brown; feet 
horn-blue. 

No. 276. g ad. Mt. Elgon, 11,500 feet, Feb. 16, 1890.— 
Bill black ; feet pale horn-blue; irides bright brown. 
Shot out of a small flock. 

Owing to the abnormally developed ring of white round 
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the eye, I fully expected to find this new Zosterops to be 
very close to Z. eurycrécotus (Fischer & Reichen. Zeitschr. 1. 
p- 337). The type of the latter species is in the Hamburg 
Museum, where I recently examined it; it is similar in 
general appearance, but is much darker below, so as to show 
less yellow on the throat and breast; but it chiefly differs in 
its blackish forehead and in having the fore part of the crown 


greenish, not yellow. With regard to Z. virens, which Z, kv- - 


kuyuensis greatly resembles, the yellow forehead of the latter 
forms a very recognizable character. 


“Fam. Paria. 
89. PaRUs LEUCOMELAS. 
Parus leucomelas, Riipp.; Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 407- 
Melaniparus leucomelas, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genoy. (2) vi. 
p- 243 (Shoa). 
No. 343. gad. Kitosh, March 1, 1890.—Ivides bright 
yellow ; bill black ; legs olive-black. A pair first seen at 
the foot of Mt. Elgon. 


90. PARUS ALBIVENTRIS. 

Parus albiventris, Shelley; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 340 
(1884; Naiwascha Lake); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 75 (Sa- 
landa, Kagehi). 

No. 37. ¢ ad. Mbwinzao, Kikumbuliu, Dec. 28, 1888. 

Compared with the types of the species from Ugogo. 


Fam, Lanup#. 


91. LANIvUS COLLYRIO. 

Lanius collurio, L.; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 342 (1884; 
Mautrui). 

Enneoctonus collurio, Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 1381 
(Zanzibar) . 
No. 117. g ad. Machako’s, April 3, 1889. 


92. Lantus DORSALIS. 

Lanius (Fiscus) dorsalis, Cab. J. f. O. 1878, pp. 205, 225. 

Lanius dorsalis, Shelley, Ibis, 1885, p. 401 (Somali). 
282 


In. 
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No. 200. g ad. Turquel, Siik, Jan. 24, 1890.—Irides brown ; 
egs black. Stomach contained part of a mouse and 
large caterpillars, spiders, &c. 

I compared the specimen procured by Mr. Jackson with 
the type of Lanius dorsalis in the Berlin Museum, and found 
them absolutely identical. I give a full description of this 
fine Shrike. 

Adult male. General colour above light grey, fading off © 
paler on therump; upper tail-coverts white ; scapulars white ; 
wing-coverts entirely black ; quills also black, with no white 
tips to the secondaries; the primaries white at the base, 
forming a speculum, which is apparent on all but the first 
short primary, where the white is confined to the inner web ; 
the secondaries also white at the base, but not apparent ; 
four central tail-feathers black, the remainder tipped with 
white, which increases in extent towards the outermost 
feather, which is white along the outer web also; crown of 
head, nape, hind neck, and upper mantle glossy black ; sides 
of face, ear-coverts, and sides of neck also black ; cheeks and 
under surface of body pure white, including the thighs and 
under tail-coverts ; sides of breast grey, concealed by the 
closed wing ; under wing-coverts white, the lower primary- 
coverts black, forming a patch ; axillaries black; quills black, 
white at the base. Total length 8°5 inches, culmen 0°7, wing 
42, tail 3°65, tarsus 1:1. 


93. Lanius MACKINNONI. (Plate XIII.) 


Lanius mackinnoni, Sharpe, anted, p. 444. 
No. 93. gad. Bugemaia, Oct. 14, 1889. 

Adult female. General colour above french-grey ; scapulars 
white, with grey bases; wing-coverts entirely black ; quills 
blackish or blackish brown; upper tail-coverts grey, like the 
back ; tail-feathers black, tipped with white on all but the 
central feathers, the white tips more extensive on the outer 
feathers ; crown of head grey, like the back ; forehead with a 
line of hoary white along the base, extending backwards 
above the eye, where it is continued as a white eyebrow ex- 
tending above the ear-coverts ; lores, eyelid, sides of face, and 
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ear-coverts black; cheeks and under surface of body white ; 
thighs grey, with white margins; under wing-coverts and 
axillaries ashy grey, with white edges; quills below dusky, 
ashy along the inner edge. Total length 8°4 inches, culmen - 
0°7, wing 3-4, tail 3°7, tarsus 0°9. 


94. Lanrius HUMERALIs. 

Lanius humeralis, Stanl.; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 344 
(1884; Great Aruscha and Naiwascha) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. 
Genov. (2) i. p. 180 (1884; Shoa). 

Fiscus humeralis, Fischer, J. f. O: 1885, p. 181; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) vi. p. 240 (1888). 

No. 11. gad. Kikuyu, Aug. 17, 1889.—Common. 

Nos. 250, 251. g 2 ad. Savé, Mt. Elgon, Feb. 11, 1890.— 
Irides brown; feet and bill black. Very common at an 
elevation of 6000 feet. 

No. 17. g ad. Elgeyo, July 6, 1890.—Bill and feet black ; 
irides brown. 

No. 18. 9? ad. Elgeyo, July 6, 1890.—Legs pale horn- 
blue ; bill black; irides brown. Very plentiful in 
Elgeyo. 

95. Lanrvs EXCUBITORIUS. 

’ Lanius excubitorius (Prév. et Des Murs) ; Salvad. Ann. 

Mus. Civic. Genov. (2) i. p. 180 (1884; Shoa); Reichen. 

J. f. O. 1887, p. 65 (Magala; Simiu River) ; Salvad. Ann. 

Mus. Genov. (2) v. p. 239 (1888). 

No. 198. @ ad. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 23, 1890.—Inrides brown; 
feet black. Fairly plentiful in Turquel. 

No. 201. 2 ad. Turquel, Jan. 24, 1890.—Irides brown. 


96. CoRVINELLA AFFINIS. 
Corvinella affinis, Heugl. Orn. N.O.-Afr. i. p. 488. 
Corvinella corvina (nec Shaw); Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, 

p. 65 (Sigaigo). 

No. 129. ¢ ad. Between Mt. Elgon and Chichevanau, 
Dec. 14, 1889.—Bill dull yellow; eyelids yellow ; legs 
greenish horn-blue; irides pale grey-brown. 

No. 207. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 27, 1890.—Inides bright yel- 
low; legs olive-brown. Plentiful in small flocks. 
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97. DRyoscoPUS ALBOFASCIATUS, sp. 1. 
Laniarius ethiopicus (nec Gm.), Sharpe, Journ. Linn. Soe. 

xvu. p. 423 (1884). 

D. similis D. ethiopico, sed secundariis interioribus late albo 
marginatis fasciam alarem longitudinalem formantibus 
distinguendus. 

Nos. 255, 256. Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 12, 1890.—Inides 
crimson-brown ; legs horn-blue ; bill black. 

No. 15. gad. Elgeyo, July 6, 1890.—Ivides crimson- 
brown ; legs pale horn-blue ; bill black. Plentiful. Saw 
two family parties. 

I find that the bird collected by Bohndorff at Semmio in the 

Niam-niam country, and recorded by me (J. s. c.), belongs 

to this species and not to D. ethiopicus. 


98. Dryoscorus FUNEBRIS. 

Rhynchastatus funebris (Hartl.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. p. 249 
(1884; Pare, Little Aruscha Lake, Ronga River, Ngaruka) ; 
Fischer, J. f. O. 1885, p. 180 (Mombasa). 

Laniarius funebris, Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 133 
(1884; Shoa), vi. p. 241 (1888). 

Dryoscopus funebris, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 63 (Wem- 
baere, Ungu, Ussandawi, Nassa) ; Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, 
p- 361 (Useri River). 

Nos. 57, 58. g¢ ad.etimm. Nroni, Jan. 23, 1889. 


99. Dryoscorus, sp. inc. 

No. 228. g juv. Savé, Mt. Elgon, 6000 feet, Feb. 6, 1890.— 
Bill dark horn-blue, upper mandible lighter; legs horn- 
blue; irides grey. 

No. 1. 2? ad. Mt. Elgon, May 16, 1890.—Irides orange, 
fading into yellow round the pupil; feet and lower 
mandible pale horn-blue ; upper mandible dusky brown. 
Plentiful on Elgon at 6000 feet. 

Two immature birds, which I have not been able to de- 
termine. 


100. Lanrarius CASTANEICEPS. 
Laniarius castaneiceps, Sharpe, antea, p. 445. 
No. 322. 9 juv. Mt. Elgon, Feb. 25, 1890.—Irides crimson 
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brown; bill dark horn-blue; legs horn-blue. Saw 
several in dense underwood in thick forest. 

Although this specimen is immature, it seems to belong 
toa species which is quite distinct from every other known 
Laniarius, and when adult it will have a chestnut head, so 
that its nearest ally will be Z. duhderi of Reichenow. I could 
find nothing like it in any of the museums of the Continent, 
and Dr. Reichenow agrees with me as to its distinctness. The 
rufous tail is also a strong character. 

I add a description of the type specimen :— 

Immature female. General colour. above olive-brown, the 
rump varied with concealed spots of white, which occur sub- 
terminally on the feathers ; upper tail-coverts a little more 
ashy than the back; lesser wing-coverts ochreous brown; 
median coverts dusky, tipped with white, slightly tinged with 
yellow, and forming a band; greater coverts dusky blackish, 
edged with rufous ochre, the inner ones with white; bastard 
wing, primary-coverts, and quills blackish, margined with 
rufous ochre, the secondaries with olive, the inner ones 
blackish, margined with olive or yellowish white ; tail-feathers 
rufous brown, mottled with dusky, with blackish shafts, and 
more or less dusky brown on the outer webs; crown of head 
dusky olive-brown, tinged with rufous; lores, feathers above 
the eye, sides of face, and ear-coverts black, washed and 
obscured with ashy brown; cheeks and throat pale tawny 
rufous, deepening on the fore neck, chest, and sides of body ; 
the breast and abdomen whitish, washed with sulphur-yellow ; 
flanks also slightly tinged with yellow; thighs light tawny ; 
under tail-coverts white; under wing-coverts and axillaries 
whitish, tinged with yellow; quills below dusky, tawny buff 
along the inner edge. Total length 7°3 inches, culmen 0:9, 
wing 3°25, tail 2°8, tarsus 1°15. 


101. LAaNnIARIUs ERYTHROGASTER. 
Laniarius erythrogaster (Cretzschm.); Reichen. J. f. O. 
1887, p. 64 (Kagehi). 
Nos. 208, 209. 3? ad. et imm. Turquel, Sik, Jan 27, 
1890.—Irides pale yellow; legs horn-blue. Plentiful 
along the river. 
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102. LANIARIUS QUADRICOLOR. 


Chlorophoneus quadricolor (Cass.); Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. 
p- 350 (1884; Matirui, Mkarano on the Pangani) ; id. J. f.O. 
1885, p. 180 (Malindi). 

Nos. 12, 18, 24. g ad. River Voi, Teita, Dec. 10, 12, 14, 
1888. 


103. LANIARIUS CHRYSOGASTER. 


Chlorophoneus sulfureipectus (Less.) ; Fischer, Zeitschr. i. 
p. 849 (1884; Pangani, Great and Little Aruscha) ; Salvad. 
Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 185 (1884; Shoa); Fischer, 
J. f. O. 1885, p. 180 (Malindi, Wapokomoland, Matrui, 
Mkaramo) ; Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 63 (Simiu River, 
Kagehi, Nassa); Reichen. J. f. O, 1887, p. 63 (Ndutian, 
Soboro) ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) vi. p. 242 (1888) ; 
Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 30 (Manda Island) ; id. P. Z. S. 1889, 
p. 362 (Taveta). 


Nos. 98, 95. ¢ 9 ad. Machako’s, Ukambani, March 10, 
1889. 


104. TELEPHONUS BLANFORDI. 


Telephonus blanfordi, Sharpe ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. 
(2) i. p. 134 (1884; Shoa), vi. p. 242 (1888). 
No. 345. g ad. Kitosh, March 2, 1890. Legs pale horn- 
blue.; bill black ; irides brown. 


105. TELEPHONUS MINOR. 


Telephonus trivirgatus (nec Swinh.), Fischer, Zeitschr. i. 
p. 344 (1844; Susua, near the Naiwascha Lake) ; id. J.f.O. 
1885, p. 130. 

Telephonus minor, Reichen. J. f. O. 1887, p. 64 (Kagehi, 
Wembaere Steppes, Simiu River). 

No. 20. g ad. Elgeyo, July 7, 1890.—Irides brown ; legs 
pale horn-blue ; bill black. Plentiful in the bush. 

This bird belongs to the “eastern race”? mentioned by 
Dr. Gadow (Cat. B. viii. p. 122) from Tete on the Zambesi 
and Zanzibar. It seems to me to be quite specifically dis- 
tinct from 7. trivirgatus. 
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106. TELEPHONUS SENEGALUS. 


Telephonus erythropterus (nec Shaw), Fischer, J. f. O. 
1885, p. 130 (Bagamoyo to Lamu). 

Telephonus senegalensis, Shelley, P. Z. S. 1889, p. 361 
(Taveta, Teita). 
No. 20. ¢ ad. Marasie, Teita, Dec. 13, 1888. 


107. TELEPHONUS JAMESI. 

Telephonus jamesi, Shelley, Ibis, 1888, p. 300 (Manda 

- Island). 

No. 184. 9? ad. Turquel, Suk, Jan. 19, 1890.—Inrides brown, 
one with six white specks on the edge of the pupil, the 
other with five; feet pale horn-blue. Very plentiful in 
the thin open bush. 


108. PRiIonops cCRISTATUS. 


Prionops poliocephalus (nec Stanl.), Fischer, J. f.O. 1885, 
p. 180 (Massa). 

No. 170. 9 ad. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 14, 1890.—Inides grey ; 
eyelids bright lemon-colour ; legs coral-red. Feeds on 
beetles, grasshoppers, &. Shot on the top of the hill. 

No. 171. gf juv. Turquel, Jan. 14, 1890.—Legs more 
orange. 

No. 210. 9 ad. Turquel, Jan. 23, 1890.—Ivides grey ; eye- 
lids bright yellow; legs orange-yellow. 

There seem to be two species of Prionops in Eastern 
and North-eastern Africa, which have been confounded by 
all writers on the genus. Mr. Jackson’s specimens all have 
black wing-coverts, and only a slight edging of white on the 
secondaries, which are also tipped with white. This is the 
P. cristatus of Riippell. Stanley’s Lanius poliocephalus, with 
which Prionops cristatus is generally united, is an allied 
species with white on the median and greater coverts, which 
extends in a continuous white band down the secondaries. 

The full distribution of the two forms is at present un- 
known, but in the British-Museum series and in the Shelley 
collection the following localities are recorded :— 

P. cristatus. Abyssinia (Mus. Brit.), Bogos (Esler: Shelley 
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Coll.), Teita (H. C. V. Hunter), Somali-Land (E. Lort 
Phillips). 

P. poliocephalus. Abyssinia (Shelley Coll.), White Nile 
(Mus. Brit.), Wandi (Emin Pasha). 


109. BrapyorNIs GRISEA. 
Bradyornis grisea, Reichen.; Fischer, Zeitschr. 1. p. 354 
(Dongo Ngai, Great Aruscha). 
No. 185. gad. Turquel, Sik, Jan. 19, 1890.—Ivides brown; 
legs black. 
I compared Mr. Jackson’s specimen with authentic ex- 
amples of B. grisea in the Berlin Museum. 


110. MeLmnorniIs EDOLOIDES. 

Melenornis edoloides (Swains.); Sharpe, Cat. B. Brit. Mus. 
iii, p. 315; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. (2) i. p. 128 (1884; 
Shoa). 

No. 2. Uganda, May 16, 1890.—Irides brown. 

Dr. Cabanis (J. f.O. 1884, p. 241) separates the Melen- 
ornis from North-eastern Africa as M. pammelena (Stanley), 
but I cannot find the least difference between Mr. Jackson’s 
Uganda specimen and the West-African series of M. edolivides 
in the British Museum. 


XLVIII.—On Pelagodroma marina, a Petrel new to the 
British List. By H. A. Macrurrson, M.A. 


I nave great pleasure in adding to the British List a well- 
known Petrel, Pelagodroma marina, on the strength of a 
specimen obtained recently on the north-west coast of 
England. After a severe gale, in November 1890, a number 
of sea-birds which had been washed up dead on the outside 
of Walney Island were collected and taken to Williams, a 
working blacksmith, of Barrow-in-Furness. It was Williams 
who received the Spotted Eagle which was washed ashore at 
Walney in 1875 (cf. Mitchell, ‘ Birds of Lancashire,’ p. 109), 
and I know that he has always been in the habit of stuffing 
a few of these birds; for example, when visiting him in 
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November 1888, I found his house full of Guillemots and 
other birds that had just been brought to him from Walney. 
On the present occasion the birds brought to him were 
various, but being hardly convalescent from influenza, and 
out at his work all day, he only skinned two Petrels, a Little 
Auk, and one other bird*. He skinned these birds as well 
as he could, for they were not fresh, and put them by in a 
glass-topped box until I should call, which was not until the 
beginning of the following July. He then showed them to 
me, and offered to give them to me, as he considered that he 
could not mount such rough skins to his satisfaction. I had 
great difficulty in inducing him to accept half a sovereign 
for the birds, and he was then anxious to make me a present 
of a white Turdus iliacus, as he thought I was paying him 
too much. I at once recognized the smaller Petrel as 
Oceanites oceanicus; but not knowing the larger bird, I sent 
the two skins to Mr. Osbert Salvin, F.R.S., just as I received 
them, the sand of Walney still adhering to their feathers, espe- 
cially to those of the smaller bird. Mr. Salvin, whose great 
kindness I specially desire to acknowledge, has not only 
identified the unknown bird as a typical example of Pelago- 
.droma marina, which he thinks may perhaps breed in the 
Canary group, but has compared both skins with the British 
Museum series, and has further favoured me with some very 
valuable notes, of which I now avail myself. 

Pelagodroma marina was first noticed during Captain 
Cook’s first voyage, and a specimen obtained on the 28rd 
December, 1768, in lat. 37°'S., off the east coast of South 
America, about opposite the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. 
It was sketched by Parkinson, one of the artists who 
accompanied Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks in the 
‘Endeavour. This sketch is now in the British Museum, 
where it appears as “No. 13” under Solander’s unpub- 
lished name Procellaria equorea, in a MS. volume called 
‘ Banks’s Drawings.’ It then became the Frigate Petrel of 


* The exact part of the island where the Petrels were found is the 
north-western beach, nearly opposite the windmill. 
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Latham’s ‘ Synopsis,’ and the Procellaria marina of the same 
author’s ‘ Index Ornithologicus.’ 

The bird is now known to have a wide range in the southern 
hemisphere. Gould’s collector Gilbert discovered it breeding 
on some of the small islands lying off Cape Leewin, South- 
western Australia, in December, where he procured numbers 
of its eggs as well as many examples of the adult birds. He 
also met with it on a small island about three miles south of 
Kast Wallaby Island in January, when the young birds were 
almost ready to leave their holes (Gould, B. Austr. vol. vii. 
pl.61). The most northern locality where P. marina has been 
observed hitherto is the Canary Isles. Here it would appear 
to be not common, though many observers have either pro- 
cured specimens or recognized it when flying over the sea. 
The bird from these islands was named Procellaria hypoleuca 
by Webb and Berthelot. Mr. Salvin concludes his notes by 
remarking that ‘the specimen from Walney Island agrees 
closely with examples from the South Seas and the Canary 
Islands now in the British Museum.” I should be happy to 
submit the specimen to any brother member of the B. O. U. 
who may entertain any desire to see it. The other species, 
Oceanites oceanicus, had previously occurred in the N.W. of 
England (Macpherson & Duckworth, ‘ Birds of Cumberland,’ 
p. 181). 


XLIX.—Notes on Woodpeckers.—No. XVIII. On two new 
Species from the Pilcomayo. By Epwarp Hareirt, 
F.Z.S8. 


Mr. Scrarer has been good enough to place in my hands 
some Woodpeckers collected by Mr. Graham Kerr, who 
accompanied the Pilcomayo Expedition, and whose researches 
in the highly interesting region explored, when fully made 
known to the world, will not only prove to be of great scien- 
tific value, but add much to his already well-earned reputation 
as an energetic and devoted naturalist. I must refer the 
reader to the extracts from Mr. Graham Kerr’s letters, pub- 
lished in ‘The Ibis’ for January and April 1891, which 
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contain a graphic account of the peculiar wilderness or 
palm-desert traversed by the Expedition. The specimens 
entrusted to me consist of two males and one female 
Celeus, likewise two males and one female Picumnus, and 
Mr. Sclater has expressed his opinion that the Celeus is 
new, and wishes it to bear the name of its discoverer. I quite 
agree with Mr. Sclater in his determination of this bird, and, 
in compliance with his wish, name it Celeus kerri. The 
Picumnus is also new to science, and will bear the name of 
pilcomayensis, as suggested by Mr. Sclater. 
Below will be found diagnoses of the two species. 


41. CELEUS KERRI, Sp. 0. 


Adult male. Resembles C. lugubris, but differs in having | 
the upper part of the back, the scapulars, and the wing- 
coverts nearly black, with a brownish or slightly olivescent 
tinge, and the transverse markings narrower and fewer; the 
underparts blackish brown, nearly as dark as the back, and | 
with less rufous on the under tail-coverts ; the quills brownish 
black, and the exposed rufous bars on the secondaries very 
much narrower, being about one fifth the width of the inter- 
spaces (the rufous bars in C. lugubris being about one half 
the width of the darker interspaces). The wing, seen from 
below, is very different ; the base of the inner webs of the 
primaries and the barring on these, as well as upon the 
inner webs of the secondaries (except close to the shaft), being 
white; the under wing-coverts and axillaries white, with 
scarcely any yellow tinge. The dimensions are also greater. 
Total length 10-0 inches, culmen 1:18, wing 5:9, tail 3:2, | 
tarsus 1:0; toes (without claws)—outer anterior 0°9, outer | 
posterior 0°83, inner anterior 0°62, inner posterior 0°38. | 
Type, Rio Pilcomayo, 4.5.90. No. 95 on label. 

Adult female. Differs from the adult male in the absence 
of red on the malar region, this being blackish brown, the > 
feathers having buff margins. Total length 10:0 inches, 
culmen 1°12, wing 5:7, tail 3°3, tarsus 1°02. Rio Pilcomayo, 
20.38.90. No. 25 on label. 

In this specimen the upper back, scapulars, and wing- 
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coverts are more olive-brown, and the under surface of the 
body is devoid of rufous spots; but these differences are, no 
doubt, due to season or age, and are not sexual, as a second 
male from the same locality, dated March 31st, 1890 (No. 33 
on label), has the underparts also without rufous spots. 

I think there can be no doubt that the bird represented 
in Malherbe’s monograph (plate liv. fig. 2) as the female of 
C. lugubris should be referred to the present species, the 
difference between it and the figure of the male on the same 
plate being very striking, and it would be interesting to know 
the locality whence Malherbe obtained this dark-coloured 
female. 

Although confident of the specific value of C. kerri, I may 
remark that some of the species of the genus Celeus are 
subject to great variation, and that the paucity of skins 
of many of the rarer ones, combined with the often very 
imperfect record of their capture, renders it most difficult to 
determine the species. I am under the impression that 
certain specimens (not bearing any definite localities) which 
have proved a great puzzle to me, and have been placed under 
the species to which they have appeared to belong, will yet 
be found to be distinct and to occupy special areas. These 
points I shall be better able to pronounce upon when I again 
visit the Paris Museum and have an opportunity of studying 
some specimens contained therein. 


+ 2, PIcUMNUS PILCOMAYENSIS, Sp. 0. 

Adult male. This species is intermediate between P. cir- 
rhatus and P. orbignyanus, possessing some of the characters 
of each. It differs from P. cirrhatus in wanting the brown 
auricular spot, and in having the back and scapulars of a 
greyer or more dusky brownish (not olivescent brown), crossed 
by smoky-white bars (P. cirrhatus has sometimes transverse 
bars, but they are of a different colour) ; the flanks and 
thighs without any buff tinge. The present species differs 
from P. orbignyanus in being clearly barred with black upon 
the whole of the underparts, the upper parts being Jarred, 
more or less distinctly, with smoky or brownish white (not 
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spotted). Total length 3°5 inches, culmen 0°42, wing 2°0, 
tail 1:25, tarsus 0°5; toes (without claws)—outer anterior 
0°33, outer posterior 0°33, inner anterior 0°25, inner posterior 
02. Type, Rio Pilcomayo. Although this specimen has no 
label, I have selected it as the type on account of its being 
(apparently) more fully adult than the other male in the 
collection. 

Adult female. Differs from the adult male in wanting the 
red on the sincipital feathers, these being black, with rounded 
spots of white, as upon the posterior part of the crown and | 
the occiput. Total length 3°3 inches, culmen 0:4, wing 2°0, 
tail 1:25, tarsus 0°5. Rio Pilcomayo, 28.6.90. No. 125 
on label. 

A male from the island opposite Empedrado, February 9th, 
1890 (No. 6 on label), having the wing shorter, but with the 
black barring below equally intense with the male described, 
and the top of the head apparently that of a fully adult bird, 
has, if anything, the back more regularly barred with smoky 
or brownish white ; the quills and their coverts are abraded, 
and the light margins are consequently not so well marked ; 
the under wing-coverts are more fluffy and have dusky spots, 
and the inner margins of the quills (below) are tinged with 

‘buff. In some respects only this specimen seems to be 
immature. 

It is not surprising that the Pilcomayo should possess a 
species of Picumnus allied to both the Brazilian P. cirrhatus 
and P. orbignyanus, which latter I take to be the bird. ob- 
tained by Mr. Durnford at Salta, and of which there are 
three females in the British Museum. Below I append a 
key, which may facilitate the recognition of the three species 
of Picumnus under consideration :— 


A. With brown auricular spot; back olivescent brown.. cirrhatus. 
B. Without any brown auricular spot. 
a’. Back with rounded whitish spots; underparts 
with transverse, squamate, and sagittate spots 
GERI i) Fle s Geoeie'd ae Gu ealay talaga: lm aapy orbignyanus. 
b'. Back barred with smoky or brownish white ; 
underparts entirely and clearly barred with 
EAE 6g flieies fo bse dt Sa OBR aee pilcomayensis. 
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L.—On an apparently new Species of Pigmy Parrot of the 
Genus Nasiterna. By H. B. Tristram, D.D., F.R.S. : 


I nave lately received through my friend Dr. P. H. Metcalfe, 
of Norfolk Island, a small collection of birds, made by 
Dr. Welchman in the little island of Bugotu, just south of 
Isabel, in the Solomon group. Among them is a Nasiterna, 
which Dr. Sharpe and Mr. Ogilvie Grant agree with me in 
considering to be undescribed. It is certainly the smallest 
of this diminutive genus which has yet been brought to our 
notice. I propose therefore to describe it as 


NAsITERNA NANINA, Sp. NOV. 

2. Viridis, nucha pallidiore, subtus leté viridi-flavescens ; 
fronte flavescente, genis et mento pallidé roseis ; remigi- 
bus nigris viridi-marginatis ; rectricibus mediis ceruleis, 
scapis nigris ; ceteris nigris,in pogonio interno macula 
apicali flava, in externo macula viridi ornatis. Long. 
tot. poll. 2°8, ale 1:9, caud. 0°7, tars. 0-2. 

Hab. Bugotu, Ins. Solomonis. 

Unfortunately the only specimen in the collection is a 
female. Its nearest ally appears to be N. finschi, Rams., 
from San Christoval, from which, however, it may be at once 
distinguished by its diminutive size. 


LI.—Descriptions of Five new Species of Birds discovered in 
Central America by W. B. Richardson. By O. Satvin and 
F. D. Gopman. 


Tux following descriptions are taken from specimens col- 
lected for us by Mr. W. B. Richardson in the Mexican State 
of Chiapas, and thence southwards to Nicaragua. They 
form a portion of a large series of skins gathered at various 
places bordering the Pacific Ocean. Though novelties are 
comparatively few in these collections, the additions made 
by them to our knowledge of the distribution of the 
known forms are very considerable, and when fully worked 
out they will aid much in tracing the boundaries dividing 
bird-life in that portion of the globe. Mr. Richardson is 
still at work in Nicaragua, and has visited the eastern side 
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of the great lakes country, more rich and varied than that 
which lies between the lakes and the Pacific Ocean. 

Though partially investigated by Belt, and more recently 
by Mr. C. C. Nutting, our knowledge of the ornithology of 
Nicaragua is far from complete; indeed, with Honduras, it 
is perhaps the least-known area of any portion of Central 
America. 


+1. CaMPYLORHYNCHUS CHIAPENSIS, sp. 0. 


. . . *. \ 
Supra castaneus, capite summo et cervice postica cum stria 


postoculari nigris ; alis nigricantibus, extrorsum castaneis, 
leviter nigro fasciatis, superciliis elongatis et corpore 
subtus albis, hypochondriis, tibiis, et crisso dilute isabel- 
linis, subalaribus albis; cauda nigra, fascia subterminali 
alba ad medium decrescente ; rectricibus quatuor mediis 
extus castaneis, nigro ad basin transfasciatis: rostro 
nigro, mandibula infra pallida, pedibus plumbeis. Long. 

fos.  tota 7-7 ee Angl., alee = 4, caudee 3° 0, rostri a rictu i 4, 
tarsi 1:15.20 

Hab. Tonala, State of Chiat Mexico aw. . B. Rickardoa : 

Obs. C. griseo affinis, sed minor ; et dorso toto lete castaneo, 
alis extus castaneis, et fascia caudze subterminali alba angus- 
tiore diversus. 

Mr. Richardson has sent us a female of this species, which 
has no near allies in Central America, but resembles in many 
characters Campylorhynchus griseus of Northern Colombia 
and Venezuela, or the Guianan form identified by Dr. Sharpe 
with C. bicolor, Pelzeln. From these it differs in the bright 
colour of its chestnut back and wings, this colour coming 
quite over the interscapulium up to the base of the neck. 
The transverse subterminal white band of the outer rectrices 
appears to be considerably narrower, but the feathers are not 
in good condition. 

From C. capistratus, a species found in the same district, 
the new bird is so different that comparison is unnecessary. 


+2. SALPINCTES GUTTATUS. 
S. obsoleto affinis, sed supra paulo saturatior, abdomine toto 
distincte guttato, et rostro longiore distinguendus. Long. 
3. | tota 5:5, alee 2°7, caude 1°95, rostria rictu 0°9, tarsi 0°85, 
' Hab. Volcan de San Miguel, Salvador (W. B. Richardson), 
SER, VI.—VOL. III. QT 


se 
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Mr. Richardson has sent us two specimens (male and 
female) of this Rock-Wren, which he shot in March of the 
present year on the rocky summit of the Volcano of San 
Miguel at an elevation of about 4000 feet. The bird seems 
to be clearly distinct from the well-known S. obsoletus of the 
Rocky Mountains and the high lands of Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Of the latter we now have a large series, and no 
specimen has the under surface nearly so distinctly spotted 
as the San-Miguel birds. The latter are, however, inter- 
mediate between S. obsoletus and the bird next described, 
showing that on the isolated rocky summits of the volcanoes 
of Salvador and Nicaragua we may look for distinct forms of 
Salpinctes varying in the intensity and size of the spots of 
the under surface, in the length of the bill, and in the general 
tone of the colour of the plumage. 

In our notes on Salpinctes obsoletus in the ‘ Biologia Cen- 
trali-Americana’ (Aves, i. p. 71) we mentioned the fact of 
Salvin having seen examples of a Salpinctes on the summit 
of Conchagua in March 1863. He did not obtain a speci- 
men, and they were supposed to belong to S. obsoletus. This 
point must now be re-examined, as it is more than probable 
that the Conchagua bird differs from S. obsoletus, and will 
prove to belong to S. guttatus or to S. fasciatus, or even to 
possess characters of its own. 


- 3. SALPINCTES FASCIATUS. 


-Preecedenti similis et corpore subtus dense, haud leviter macu- 
latus sicut in S. obsoleto, plumis singulis fascia subapicali 
distincta nigra notatis, basi plumarum quoque nigra ; 
rostro longo. Long. tota 5:5, ale es 6, caudee U 355 rostr1 
a rictu 1:0, tarsi 0-95. '°7: 


Hab. Volcan El Viejo, Nicarane Ww. B. Richardson). 

This is again another race of Salpinctes, probably peculiar 
to the rocky summit of the Volcano El Viejo, which lies 
near Chinandega and the Lake of Managua. Mr. Richardson, 
who recently visited this mountain, obtained two specimens 
on 28th April of the present year at an elevation of 6500 
feet. 

The under surface of this form is very densely banded 
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with black, and is in strong contrast with the almost spotless 
under surface of S. obsoletus. S. guttatus is somewhat inter- 
mediate, but the three forms can be readily distinguished. 
The southern birds probably have very limited definite local 
habitats. 


= 4, SPERMOPHILA RICHARDSONI, Sp. Nn. : 

S. minute proxima, sed capite summo, genis, cervice postica, et 
dorso antico plumbeis, nec brunneis, facile distinguenda. 
Long. tota 3°8, alee 2:0, caude 1°5, tarsi 0°6. 

Hab. Tonala in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, and Retal- 
huleu in Guatemala (W. B. Richardson). 

Mr. Richardson a few months ago sent us several males and 
a female of a Spermophila from the frontier States of Mexico 
and Guatemala bordering the Pacific Ocean. The bird is 
very different from any member of the genus hitherto met 
with in that part of Central America, and finds its nearest 
ally in S. minuta, a common species of South America, and 
occurring at Panama. But the slate-coloured plumage of the 
crown, cheeks, and upper back at once distinguishes it from 
S. minuta, aud its slate-coloured (not chestnut) cheeks 
separate it from the Brazilian S. hypoxantha, another allied 
bird. The female is hardly to be distinguished from that sex 
of S. minuta; the bill, however, seems to be rather smaller. 

On receiving these birds it at once occurred to us that 
they might belong to the species described by Mr. Lawrence 
from a single female specimen from Tehuantepec as Sper- 
mophila parva, but on sending a pair to Mr. Ridgway for 
comparison with the type, he kindly sent us the following 
note :— 

“Comparing the 9 Spermophila with the type of S. parva, 
Lawr., I find them much alike, but yet easily distinguishable, 
S. parva having a decidedly smaller bill, other dimensions 
being equal or greater (the wing being decidedly longer). 
The bill is also of a decidedly different colour, being, in 
S. parva, a pale reddish brown or cinnamon colour, very much 
as in Spizella pusilla. The plumage of the upper parts is 
much alike in the two birds, only deeper in the Tonala 
specimen; but that of the under surface is quite different, 

oP 
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being many shades paler in S. parva. I think there can 
be no question as to their specific distinctness.” 


+5. QUISCALUS NICARAGUENSIS, Sp. 0. 

' Purpureus zneo micans, fere unicolor, alis minus nitidis, uro- 
pygio purpurascentiore, rostro et pedibus nigris. Long. 
tota 12:0, ale 5:0, caude rectr. med. 5:5, rectr. lat. 3°3, 
rostri a rictu 1°4, tarsi 1°5. 

?. Supra brunnea, dorso, alis, et cauda saturatioribus et 
purpureo vix tinctis; superciliis obsoletis, quam regio 
parotica vix pallidioribus: subtus sordide albida, pectore 
paulo obscuriore, hypochondriis et tectricibus subcau- 
dalibus brunneis: rostro et pedibus nigris. Long. tota 
9°5, ale 41, caude rectr. med. 4:0, rectr. lat. 2°5, rostri 
a feta. 115, tarsi 1°25. 

Hab. Momotombo, Lake Managua (W. B. Richardson). 

A very distinct species of Quiscalus, belonging to the same 
section as (. macrurus, but of much smaller dimensions, the 
male less brilliant, and the female of a much paler dirty 
white colour beneath, instead of brown. 

Mr. Richardson sends us several specimens, of both sexes, 
of this bird, all shot in May of the present year at Momo- 
tombo, on the shores of Lake Managua. 


LIT.— Notices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
| Continued from p. 463.] 


94. Allen on a new Mimocichla. 


[Description of a new Species of Mimocichla, from the Island of Do- 
minica, West Indies. By J. A. Allen. Auk, viii. p. 217.] 


Mr. Allen proposes to separate the Mimocichla of Dominica 
from M. ardesiaca of San Domingo as M. verillorum. He has 
since discovered (cf. Auk, 1891, p. 317) that the same bird 
had previously been named Mimocichla ardesiaca albiventris 
(cf. Sclater, P. Z.S. 1889, p. 326), and accordingly alters the 
name to Mimocichla albiventris. 
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95. Buttikofer’s Sketches of Liberia. 


[Reisebilder aus Liberia. Resultate geographischer, naturwissen- 
schaftlicher, und ethnographischer Untersuchungen wihrend der Jahre 
1879-1882 und 1886-1887. Von J. Biittikofer. 2 vols. 8vo. Leiden: 
1890.] 

Herr Biittikofer has devoted a chapter of his interesting 
work on Liberia, where, as is well known, his explorations 
have achieved excellent results in every branch of natural 
science, to its Birds—a subject on which he is our leading 
authority. The various forms characteristic of the Liberian 
ornis are shortly described, and their chief peculiarities are 
pointed out. Besides a series of pretty woodcuts of birds 
and nests, coloured plates are given of two species—Accipiter 
biittikofert and Bubo lettii. 


96. Fiore on the Calabrian Avifauna. 


[Materiali per una Avifauna Calabra. Appunti di Ornitologia Calabra 
raccolti dal Bar. Carlo de Fiore. 8vo. Roma: 1890. Pp. 76.] 

After describing the topography and physical features of 
the district, Dr. de Fiore gives a list of the 219 species 
of birds as yet recognized as found in Calabria, with remarks 
on the times and particulars of their occurrences. Tables of 
the sedentary and migrant species are subjoined. Seventy- 
six species are stated to breed in the district. 


97. Gdatke on the Birds of Heligoland. 


[Die Vogelwarte Helgoland. Von Heinrich Gatke. Herausgegeben 
von Prof. Dr. Rudolf Blasius. 8vo. Braunschweig: 1881. Pp. 610,] 

With the editorial assistance of Dr. R. Blasius, Herr Gitke 
has now got out his long-promised and most interesting 
volume on the birds of Heligoland, and, as announced in our 
last number, has favoured us with an early copy. Giatke’s 
book contains three chapters, the first being a treatise on 
migration, as studied during the author’s fifty years’ resi- 
dence in Heligoland, divided into nine sections; the second 
containing observations on the alterations effected in the 
plumage of birds by change of colour in the feathers without 
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moult ; and the third being a systematic account of the 396 
species of which specimens have as yet been obtained or 
observed on the island. Mr. Seebohm has kindly prepared a 
very full abstract of this third portion, which we shall give 
im our next number, so that we need say no more about 
it now. 

As already mentioned (above, p. 299), it has now been 
definitely arranged that the Gatke Collection shall remain 


in the island, and form part of the Museum of the new — 


Imperial Zoological Station shortly to be founded there, so 
that Heligoland will remain the Mecca of European ornitho- 
logists, to which every ardent devotee of our science should 
not fail to make a pilgrimage. 


98. Giglioli on the Results of the Ornithological Investi- 
gation of Italy. 

[Primo Resoconto dei Risultati della Inchiesta Ornitologica in Italia. 
Parte terza ed ultima. Notizie d’ Indole generale, Migrazioni, Nidifica- 
zione, Alimentazione, ecc. Compilato dal Dottore Enrico Hillyer Giglioli. 
8vo. Firenze: 1891. Pp. 518.] 

The third and last volume of Dr. Giglioli’s report (cf. Ibis, 
1890, p. 114, and 1891, p. 131) is devoted to the information 
of a general nature supplied to him by his collaborators in 
the Ornithological Investigation of Italy. These observa- 
tions are systematized under five heads:—(1) Those of a 
general character, such as the increase and diminution of 
certain species; (2) those concerning migration; (3) those 
about nidification; (4) those relating to the food of different 
species; and (5) statistics as to the number of individuals of 
different species shot or captured. In a final Appendix three 
new species are added to the previous list of the Italian 
avifauna, namely, Budytes beema (Sykes), Cypselus affinis, 
Hardw., and Falco barbarus, Liun., the last-named upon the 
authority of Mr. Dresser’s specimen of this bird obtained at 
Malta in 1885 (see above, p. 363). 
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99. Hartert on Ammomanes lusitanica parvirostris. 


[Berichtigende Bemerkung zu -Ammomanes lusitanica parvirostris, 
noy. subsp. Won Ernst Hartert. J. f. O. 1891, p. 110.] 

Herr Hartert now admits that his Ammomanes lusitanica 
parvirostris (above, p. 452) is identical with Ammomanes 
phenicuroides (Blyth) of the Catalogue of Birds (xiii. p. 647). 
See also his Catalogue (p. 41), mentioned below. 


100. Hartert’s Catalogue of the Birds of the Senckenberg 
Museum. 
[Katalog der Vogelsammlung im Museum der Senckenbergischen Natur- 


forschenden Gesellschaft in Frankfurt am Main, Von Ernst Hartert. 
8vo. Frankfurt a. M.: 1891.] 


Herr Hartert has done a good work in preparing a catalogue 
of the birds of the famous Museum Senckenbergianum of 
Frankfurt. His list gives the names of 3612 species, with 
the localities of the specimens and the modes in which they 
were obtained. Many pertinent footnotes are added. Tri- 
nomials are freely used, e. g., Ruticilla phenicurus mesoleuca 
and Turdus viscivorus bonapartei, perhaps in such cases not 
without reason. The systematic arrangement adopted has 
much to commend it, although we could not follow the author 
in making Steatornis a genus of the family Podargide, or 
in recognizing as a family “ Didunculide.’” The Order 
“ Crypturi” is queerly placed between the Herons and the 
Sand-Grouse ; it should go either with the Gallinz, or better 
at the end of the Carinate, next to the Ratite. 


101. Koenig on the Birds of Madeira and the Canaries. 


[Ornithologische Forschungsergebnisse einer Reise nach Madeira und 
den canarischen Inseln von Dr. A. Koenig. 8vo, Naumburga/S. (Sonder- 
abdruck d. J. f. O., Juli-Oct. Heft, 1890. ] 

Dr. A. Koenig has favoured us with a separate copy of his 
account of his ornithological excursion to Madeira and the 
Canaries, in which, as we all know, he ran a race with two orni- 
thologists of the B. O. U. for the discovery of certain “new 
species.” Whichever of the rivals may be ultimately decided 
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to have been the victors in this friendly contest, we shall all 
appreciate the increase in our knowledge of the avifauna of 
these most interesting island-groups thus attained. When, 
however, it comes to a comparison of dates of publication, it 
must be recollected that the numbers of our much-valued 
contemporary, the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie,’ are habitually 
issued many months after date* ! 

After some preliminary remarks, Dr. Koenig gives us his 
field-notes taken during the voyage to Madeira and during 
his sojourn on the island. To this follows a list of the 32 
breeding-birds of Madeira and notes on their habits. In his 
third chapter Dr. Koenig proceeds to Teneriffe, and com- 
mences this part of his essay with general remarks on the 
Canaries and their natural history. These are concluded 
with a list of the 139 species of birds as yet known to occur 
in the island of Teneriffe. The ‘‘ Special Part,” which fol- 
lows next, contains the author’s copious notes on the 76 
species which he met with personally. On these we may 
remark that Cypselus pallidus, Corvus tingitanus, and Phyl- 
loscopus fortunatus are recognized as “ good species.” That 
Glaucidium siju of Cuba has ever occurred in Teneriffe we are 
hardly prepared to admit, even on the authority of Don Ramon 
Gomez, unless it was brought there by an onion-boat! As 
Dr. Koenig allows that the Regulus of Teneriffe was first 


* Mr. Waterhouse furnishes me with the following list of the dates at 
which parts of the J. f. O. 1887-1890 were received at the Library of 
the Zoological Society of London :— 


Vou. XXXV. (1887). Vou. XXXVI. (1889). 

Part 1. July 2, 1887. Part 1. May 13, 1889. 
ji) 2: Dept. 19; 1887, » (2. Aug. 7, 1889: 
» 3 Mar. 5, 1888, » 3 Jan. 14, 1890. 
» 4. Mar. 20, 1888. » 4. April 29, 1890. 

Vor. XXXVI. (1888). Vou. XXXVIITI. (1890). 

Part 1. July 13, 1888. Part 1. July 11, 1890. 
Ms is Jan. 3, 1889, » 2. Nov. 24, 1890. 
ee 


” in 
» 4. Feb. 23, 1889. ar Feb. 27, 1891. 
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distinguished by Mr. Seebohm as R. teneriffe, he should not 
prefix to it his own subsequently given name! Erithacus 
superbus, it is still maintained, is an “ ausgezeichnete gute 
Art” restricted (as is Fringilla teydea) to Teneriffe! How 
prior observers can have missed it Dr. Koenig cannot under- 
stand. It is quite evident, however, that Mr. Meade-Waldo 
(cf. Ibis, 1889, p. 2) was well acquainted with the Robin of 
Teneriffe, although he did not consider its slight variation in 
colour of great importance. 

Dr. Koenig also visited the island of Palma, and concludes 
his essay with an account of his ornithological adventures on 
this island and a list of its birds. These he makes to be 38 
in number. To his remarks on the priority of the discovery 
of Fringilla palme sive cerulescens we leave Canon Tristram 
to reply, nor do we care to notice the unfriendly footnote 
which the editor of the J. f. O. has thought fit to append 
to them. 

Finally we should mention that Dr. Koenig’s interesting 
essay is accompanied by well-executed figures of Cerchneis 
tinnunculus canariensis, Dendrocopus major canariensis, Eri- 
thacus superbus and KE. rubecula, Parus ultramarinus and 
P. teneriffe, Regulus satelles and R. cristatus, Fringilla tin- 
tillon madeirensis, F. canariensis, and F. caerulescens, and of a 
series of eggs of Madeiran and Canarian birds. 


102. List of Birds’ Eggs in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


[List of Birds’ Eggs in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 2nd edition, 
revised up to March Ist, 1891. 8vo. Calcutta: 1891.] 

The author of the new list of birds’ eggs in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, has modestly withheld his name from this 
useful publication, with a copy of which we have been 
favoured. It gives a list of the species of which eggs are in 
the collection, arranged according to Mr. Oates’s new edition 
of Hume’s ‘ Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds,’ with the exact 
localities and the donor’s name appended to each set. A 
reference to the volume and page of Mr. Oates’s work is 
added in each case. 
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103. Meyer on some Pigeons from Borneo and the Philippines. 


[Ueber einige Tauben von Borneo und den Philippinen. Von A. B. 
Meyer. J. f. O. 1891, p. 69.] 

Dr. Meyer describes as new Ptilopus bangueyensis, from 
Banguey Island, between Borneo and Palawan; P. purpu- 
reinucha, from Basilan ; and Treron fulvicollis baramensis 
(subsp. nov.), from N.W. Borneo. These are all based on 
specimens in the Dresden Museum. Examples of Leuwcotreron 
leclancheri have been received from Cebu. 


104. Oustalet on the Breeding of Penguins. 


(Les Manchots du Cap de Bonne-Espérance au Jardin d’Acclimatation 
de Paris. La Nature, xix. p. 365 (May 9th, 1891). ] 

We are much pleased to find that M. Oustalet has recorded 
some of the principal facts relating to the breeding of the 
Penguins in the Jardin d’Acclimatation (¢f. supra, p. 476) in 
the article above cited. It appears that the date of the breed- 
ing of this bird, in captivity at least, is very variable. In- 
cubation lasts five weeks, and the young are fed by degorge- 
ment of half-digested food from the digestive tube of the 
parents, as is the case with the Cormorants (cf. P. Z. 8. 1882, 
p. 458). 

We must, however, take exception to M. Oustalet’s state- 
ment that Spheniscus demersus is also found in the Falkland 
Islands. The South-American bird, Spheniscus magellanicus, 
is closely allied, but quite distinct. See Zool. Voy. Chall. ii. 
p- 125, pls. xxvii., xxvili., where both species are described 
and figured. 


105. W. K. Parker on the Morphology of the Gallinacee. 


[On the Morphology of the Gallinacee. By W. Kitchen Parker, 
F.R.S. Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. v. p. 213.] 

This is another of Parker’s series of memoirs on the 
“Common Fowl” and its allies, and is, we suppose, the last 
fragment we can ever expect to receive from his accumulated 
stores of knowledge on this subject. The Fowl was first 
dealt with in a well-known essay in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
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actions ’ for 1869, and the wing of the Phasianine division of 
the family was discussed in a second essay published in 
the same work in 1888. In the Ray Society’s volume on 
“ Shoulder-girdle and Sternum,” Parker explained his views 
on these portions of the Fowl’s structure. The present paper 
treats of the spine and hind-quarters of the same bird, and 
also enters upon the corresponding structures in some of its 
allies, “‘the most important of which is the Button-Quail or 
Hemipod, a type which is dying out, and is manifestly 
intermediate between the typical Fowls and the semi-struthi- 
ous Tinamous.” 

Like all Parker’s other works, the present memoir is splen- 
didly illustrated by four plates, drawn by himself, and put 
upon the stone by Mr. M. P. Parker. It has been edited by 
Prof. W. N. Parker. 


106. 7. J. Parker on the Apteryz. 


[Observations on the Anatomy and Development of Apteryx. By T. 
Jeifery Parker, B.Sc., F.R.S. Phil. Trans. vol. 182 (1891), B, p. 25.] 

It is always pleasant to see sons following the good ways 
of their fathers, and Prof. Parker’s memoir on Apteryz and its 
development will be well received on that account, as well as 
for its high intrinsic merits. In his position at Otago the 
author has had unrivalled opportunities for studying the 
subject selected for his work, and has manifestly turned these 
opportunities to excellent account. 

The memoir extends to over 100 pages, and is illustrated by 
seventeen plates. Among the more important results arrived 
at are*:—(1) That in Apteryx the pterylosis is not uninter- 
rupted, as was supposed by Nitzsch; (2) that the lateral 
apterial space has a definite function in connection with the 
attitude assumed by the bird when asleep ; (8) the discovery 
of several more muscles in the wing than were known to 
Owen; and (4) that the pecten is present in the eye during 
embryonic life, though absent in the adult, as shown by 
Owen. 

Prof. Parker makes the remiges of Apteryx# to consist of 

* Of. Shufeldt, in ‘Science’ for June 5th, 1891. 
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9 or 10 cubitals, 2 or 3 metacarpals, and a single mid-digital. 
On the whole it appears to him that the structure of the 
wing lends support to the view that the Ratite are the de- 
scendants of birds that possessed the power of flight, and 
that both Ratitz and Carinatze have been derived from an 
early group of typical flying birds, or Proto-carinate. 


107. Pleske on some Hybrid Birds. 


[Beschreibung einiger Vogelbastarde. Von Theodor Pleske. Mém. 
Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Pétersh. sér. 7, xxxv. no. 5.] 

Herr Pleske describes some hybrids from specimens in the 
Museum of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg— 
Tetrao tetriz x Bonasa betulina, Motacilla flava beema x 
M. melanocephala, Parus borealis x Lophophanes cristatus, 
and Emberiza citrinella x E. leucocephaia. These birds are 


also figured. 


108. Romita on Additions to the Puglian Avifauna. 


[Aggiunte alla Ornitologia Pugliese. Pel Dott. Vincenzo de Romita. 
Annuario R. Istit. Tecnico-Nautico, Bari: 1889. ] 

Prof. de Romita has recorded in his ‘ Avifauna Pugliese’ * 
the occurrence of 265 species of birds in Puglia. He has 
sedulously continued his observations since 1884, when the 
first list was issued, and now publishes his remarks on some 
species additional to the list, about 15 in number. A coloured 
plate is given to illustrate the variations in the different forms 


of Budytes flavus. 
109. Salvadori on a Wagtail new to Italy. 


[Intorno ad una Cutrettola nuova per I’ Italia. Nota di Tommaso 
Salvadori. Boll. Mus. Zool. ed Anat, comp. R. Uniy. Torino, vi. no. 101. ] 

The oriental form of Budytes flavus (called Budytes beema, 
Sykes) has occurred on the south-eastern coast of Italy. 
Count Salvadori has recognized two specimens of it among 
some Wagtails submitted to his inspection by Prof. de Ro- 
mita, of Bari, the author of the ‘ Avifauna Pugliese’*. These 

* Avifauna Pugliese. Catalogo sistematico degli Uccelli osservati in 
Puglia pel Dott. Vincenzo de Romita. Bari: 1884. 
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specimens are two adult males, taken near Bari in April last. 
Count Salvadori adds to his paper a scheme of the eight 
recognizable forms of Italian Wagtails. 


110. Schalow on the Avifauna of the Cisatlantean Subregion. 


[Ueber unsere Kenntniss des Atlas-Gebietes. Vortrag, gehalten in der 
Jahresversammlung der Allgemeinen Deutschen Ornithologischen Gesell- 
schaft am 11. Mai 1890. Von Herman Schalow. J. f. O. 1891, p. 47.] 

In an address given to the General German Ornithological 
Society at its Anniversary Meeting in 1890, Herr Schalow 
calls attention to our still very imperfect knowledge of the 
birds of Algeria, Tunis, and Barbary, together with those of 
the Atlas Range. While we quite admit that further explora- 
tion in this quarter would be very desirable, and that a 
general account of the present state of our knowledge of its 
Ornis should be at once undertaken by some competent orni- 
thologist, we think that Herr Schalow has perhaps overstated 
his case a little. We have certainly a good general know- 
ledge of the whole avifauna of the Cisatlantean Subregion, 
and cannot expect that many (if any) more discoveries of new 
species remain to be made. But much remains to be done 
in working out the exact areas of the different species and 
the dates of transit of the migrants. There is also the Mo- 
roccan portion of the Atlas range to be visited, whenever that 
is possible. 

Mr. Boulenger has lately read before the Zoological So- 
ciety an excellent memoir on the Reptiles and Batrachians 
of this fauna*. A corresponding memoir on the Birds would 
be of great value to ornithologists. 


111. Sharpe on the Classification of Birds. 


[A Review of recent Attempts to Classify Birds: an Address delivered 
before the Second International Ornithological Congress on the 18th of 
May, 1891, by R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. Budapest: 1891.] 


In our short notice of the Meeting of the Second Inter- 


* “Catalogue of the Reptiles and Batrachians of Barbary (Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia), based chiefly upon the Notes and Collections made in 
1880-84 by M. Fernand Lataste.” By G. A. Boulenger. Trans. Zool. 
Soe. xiii. p. 93. 
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national Ornithological Congress (above, p. 479) we have 
already alluded to the delivery of Dr. Sharpe’s address on 
the Classification of Birds, of which the author favoured us 
with an early copy. This we have read with great interest, 
and do not doubt that all ornithologists will agree with us in 
fully appreciating the clear exposition of the views of recent | 
systematists which it sets before us. Dr. Sharpe divides our 
progress in the classification of birds into three epochs—the 
Linnean (1735-1800), the Cuvierian (1800-1860), and the 
Darwinian. He confines his account of modern classifications 
to the last period, because up to that date Professor Newton’s 
well-known article in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ has 
already fully gone into the subject, and cannot, in Dr. Sharpe’s 
opinion, be improved upon. 

Beginning, therefore, with Huxley’s celebrated scheme of 
classification promulgated in 1867, Dr. Sharpe discusses that 
and the systems put forward by Garrod (1874), Forbes (1884), 
the Editor of this Journal (1880), Newton (1884), Reichenow 
(1882), Coues (1884), Stejneger (1885), Fiirbringer (1888), 
and Seebohm (1890), introducing allusions to other autho- 
rities who have devoted themselves to certain portions of the 
same subject. He then proceeds with his own views on the 
classification of Birds, and, after a preliminary discussion, 
gives us a list of the 34 Orders and 78 Suborders into which 
he proposes to divide them, commencing with the Saururz 
and ending with the Passeriformes. Three Subclasses are 
primarily recognized—Saurure, Ratite, and Carinate. Short 
accounts of the leading characters of the divisions of the 
Carinatze are added in footnotes, and a series of plates illus- 
trates the phylogeny. With the aid of these and the ex- 
planatory letterpress, the author’s present views as to the 
“ Systema Avium” may be readily understood. 


112. Thompson on the Birds of Manitoba. 


[The Birds of Manitoba. By Ernest E. Thompson, of Toronto, Canada. 
Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. xiii. pp. 457-643. ] 


From personal experience during three years spent in the 
province, and with the aid of some observant fellow-workers, 
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Mr. Thompson seems to have succeeded in producing an ex- 
cellent memoir on the birds of Manitoba—a district concern- 
ing which our previous knowledge of its ornithology was but 
fragmentary. After describing the physical features of the 
country, which are further illustrated by a convenient map, 
the author takes the 266 species as yet known to belong to 
its avifauna in the systematic order of the A. O. U. List, and 
gives us his notes on each of them. A list of the principal 
authorities consulted and an alphabetical index of the species 
are subjoined. The only thing that we miss is some sort of 
a general account of the Manitoban avifauna, which would 
certainly have been a convenient addition to the work. We 
observe that the Passeres are 122 in number—rather less 
than the usual amount in an ordinary avifauna. The occa- 
sional occurrence of Milvulus forficatus so far north as York 
Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, is a curious fact, which has, how- 
ever, been previously recorded. 


113. Vorderman on the Birds of Billiton. 


(‘The Birds of Billiton. By A. G. Vorderman. Notes Leyd. Mus. xiii. 
p. 121.] 

Herr Biittikofer translates and reprints from the Nat. 
Tijdschr. v. Ned. Ind. (1890) a paper by A. G. Vorderman 
.on the birds of Billiton, which lies between Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo. The island was visited in June 1888, and ex- 
amples of 98 species (all known) were obtained or observed. 
Of these 32 are not found in Java, 10 are not found in 
Borneo, 8 are not known from Malacca, and 5 only not found 
in Sumatra. Thus Billiton is most nearly allied in its orni- 
thology to Sumatra. 


LIII.— Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


Tur following letters have been received, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis’ :— 
Binny, Uphall, Linlithgowshire, 
April 29th, 1891. 
Sir,—At my ranche in Montana, on Powder River, on 
April 21st, 1890, about 2 p.m., I witnessed an extraordinary 
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flight of Buzzards (Buteo swainsoni). They came up from 
the east, about one thousand of them (on a rough estimate), 
and settled in the cotton-wood trees of our fenced horse- 
pasture, some of the larger trees containing fifty or more. 
I watched them through my binoculars, and, observing that 
most of them went to sleep immediately after alighting, I 
took my Holland ejector rook-rifle and killed six; but only 
one of these appeared to be an adult. 

I continued shooting for a bit in the hope of securing 
another adult, but without success. Some of the birds, 
presumably the old ones, were much more wary than the 
others and, flying from tree to tree, kept out of shot, while 
their less suspicious companions offered a tempting target at 
a range of about fifty yards. One bird, which had a broken 
wing, savagely went for my hand, and fixing its talons in 
my right thumb held on like grim death until I managed to 
give it the “coup de grace.” Upon going outside the horse- 
pasture I was astonished to see large numbers of the Buz- 
zards on the prairie sittmg amongst the cattle; but being 
unable to approach them on foot on account of the steers, I 
returned for my horse; and noticing as I passed that the 
trees in the enclosure were now considerably thinned of their 
occupants, I concluded that many of those in the trees had 
gone to recruit the ranks of those on the ground. When 
the flock took wing off the prairie, they alighted in the heavy 
timber on the river-bank, and I still continued my attempt 
to obtain another specimen with white breast and chin-spot ; 
but the birds so coloured were very wild, and, so far as I 
could make out with the binoculars, there were very few of 
them. I killed twelve altogether, and picked out six which 
showed variations in plumage, the remainder being duplicates 
of one or other of the six selected. 

I may add that on the same afternoon I killed a Red- 
tailed Buzzard (B. borealis), which was sitting in a cotton- 
wood tree. At this time there were at least three or four 
pairs of this species in the vicinity of the ranche. 

It struck me as a remarkable fact that so many Buzzards 
should be gathered in one place, and I do not think the 
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occurrence is satisfactorily explained by a prairie fire, which 
was the reason assigned by the cowboys for this strange 
invasion of ‘“‘ Hawks,” as they call the Common Buzzards. 
I was glad anyway to note on the following morning that the 
Buzzard-host had disappeared as completely as the Assyrian 
army, since nothing but my presence restrained the cattle- 
men from utilizing the occasion for a general practice with 


their Winchesters. 
Yours &c., 


E. S. CAMERON. 


[Mr. Cameron has, at my suggestion, liberally presented 
a series of Buzzards which were sent to illustrate this letter 
to the British Museum.—Ep. | 


Nuneham Park, Oxon, 
July 16th, 1891. 

S1r,—I have been much interested in reading Mr. Ogilvie 
Grant’s letter in your last number (above, p. 469). It 
brings back to my mind many a pleasant day of the olden 
time ; for, although more than forty years have passed since 
I visited Madeira, that beauteous land, 

“ Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that earth elsewhere can give,” 
yet I entertain a lively recollection of the time I spent with 
Lowe, Wollaston, and Asseveido in studying the natural 
products of the island. 

I indeed regret if anything I ever wrote has led Mr. Ogilvie 
Grant or anyone else into error. I suppose Mr. Grant is 
alluding in his letter to a communication made in years gone 
by to the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History.’ 

I never set up for being a scientific ornithologist, although 
geographical ornithology has always had a great charm for 
me. By this term I mean the comparison of similar species 
of birds coming from various parts of the world. Of course 
ornithologists have their crazes like all other denominations. 
I remember procuring for Gould a number of specimens of 
Hoopoes from various quarters for the purpose of investi- 
gating the truth of his notion that the white spot on the 
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bastard wing of that bird had no existence beyond the 25th 
degree of east longitude. Again, I collected Pigeons for 
Darwin when he was investigating the question of the deve- 
lopment of difference in species at various ages, from which 
it appeared that the Booz Pigeon from Tunis was hatched 
with an abnormally small beak, contrary to his favourite 
theory. 

I hold that all such observations, apart from any fanciful 
deductions which may be drawn from them, are substantially 
useful, as affording materials for the ratiocination of future 
ornithologists. I have lived long enough to see former bright 
lights of science eclipsed by the still brighter lights of more 
modern times ; but still it behoves those brighter lights to 
acknowledge that they are largely indebted to the honest 
work of their predecessors for the more exact results that 
they have perhaps been able to obtain. The systems of 
Linneus and of Yarrell may be superseded, but, at any rate, 
they were the means by which their successors were led to 

\__ better things. 

Mr. Grant alludes to the “ Gould Collection.” I had the 
pleasure of presenting John Gould with very many specimens 
from Madeira, a few from India, and several from Spain 
and North Africa, It is therefore quite possible that the 
Petrel alluded to inay have come from me. 

And now for a word or two respecting the points which 
Mr. Grant refers to in his letter. 

Firstly, as to the “Canario,” as the Portuguese call it— 
that is to say, the green or wild Canary of Madeira. I had 
in the first instance actually written the specific name as 
“ canaria.”’ I was corrected by that eminent botanist and 
conchologist the Rev. R. T. Lowe, who was for so many 
years British Chaplain in Madeira, and who has written so 
many valuable books in his own departments of natural 
history. He told me that I was quite wrong, and that 
‘* butyracea”? was the proper term. My respect for Mr. 
Lowe, and my faith in his knowledge—for, indeed, he was 
also a very competent ornithologist—induced me to correct 
my supposed error. I am now re-corrected by Mr. Grant, 
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and, as I am an “ old-world” ornithologist, I am quite willing 
to bow to the more modern lights. 

And now in respect to Mr. Ogilvie Grant’s second point— 
namely, the Petrels. 

As Mr. Grant is aware, in April 1844 Mr. Gould described 
ten new species of the family “ Procellariide.” In this paper 
reference is made to Puffinus assimilis, which he describes as 
“breeding on the eastern coast of Australia and on Norfolk 
Island.” This I imagine to be the bird which is exercising 
Mr. Grant’s lucubrations. The local names of the native 
Petrels in Madeira are the Cagarra, the Boeiro, the Pintainho, 
the Anginho, and the Roque de Castro. Dr. Heineken, Sir 
W. Jardine, and others have variously described them. The 
unravelling of synonyms is a puzzling task entailed upon 
successive ornithologists by their predecessors. Blessed is the 
man who lacks the scribendi-cacoethic bump, and whose 
ambition does not run after the fatal adjunct of “mihi” to 
an indefinite number of species which he holds to be “new 
to science ”’ ! 

I was as much puzzled as well could be by the nomen- 
clature of the Madeiran Petrels, but I had the advantage of 
being able to resort to my good old friend Mr. Yarrell, who 
abhorred, like the honest naturalist that he was, any useless 
or self-seeking multiplication of synonyms. 

I may perhaps be allowed to remind Mr. Grant of Yarrell’s 
judgment upon the point he is at present raising. 

In writing to Mr. Edward Newman in ‘The Zoologist” 
(June 14th, 1853), Mr. Yarrell says :—“ Having carefully 
examined specimens of this bird from Australia, others from 
Madeira, and compared these with the recently-acquired 
example from Valentia Harbour, I am induced to consider 
them but as one species; and that the Puffinus obscurus of 
Mr. Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe’ and the Puffinus assimilis of 
his ‘ Birds of Australia’ are accordingly identical.” 

I have only to add my apologies for the length of this 
letter, and am, 


\ 
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Yours &c., 
E. W. Harcourt. 
2u2 
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Kilmory, Loch-Gilp-Head, N.B., 
July 27th, 1891. 

Srr,—It may be of interest to some of the readers of ‘ The 
Ibis’ to hear of the nesting of the Woodcock in the Outer 
Hebrides. My gamekeeper reports to me having found two 
nests this spring. J am not aware that any such have been 
previously recorded from the “ Long Island,” and, from the 
entire absence of both plantations and natural wood, few 
would expect such a district to be selected. 

The only explanation that suggests itself to me is the 
occurrence of such exceptionally cold weather about the 8th 
and following days of March. 

I have no record of temperature from Uist, but here in 
Argyllshire the thermometer was down to 16°, 17°, and 18° 
several nights. 

Yours &c., 
Joun CaMPBELL Orne, of North Uist. 


74 Jermyn Street, London, 
August 18, 1891. 

Sir,—I have long wished to ascertain what is the species 
of Corvus that inhabits Somali-land. Mr. Lort Phillips tells 
me that he found a large Crow very common there, and de- 
scribes it as entirely black in colour, and of about the size of 
Corvus corone. He has also told me that the Great Spotted 
Cuckoo (Coccystes glandarius) lays its eggs in the nests of 
this Crow, and has shown me several eggs of the Cuckoo 
which had been taken together with the eggs of the Crow. 
These latter were smaller than eggs of Corvus umbrinus and 
very bluein colour. I suppose that the Crow must be Corvus 
affinis, in which case it would be rather a novel circumstance 
that a Raven should be utilized by a Cuckoo to act as foster- 
parent to its offspring. But I should much like to know for 
certain what species of Crow inhabits Somali-land. 

Yours &c., 

ji, CavenpisH Tayior. 


[We have invited the special attention of our correspondent, 
Capt. Swayne, R.E., now resident at Berbera, to this inter- 
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esting point, and asked him to favour us with specimens of 
the Crow of that district.—Ep1ror. ] 


The Progress of the B. M. Catalogue of Birds.—The 16th 
volume of the Catalogue of Birds is already partly printed. 
It will contain the Upupidee and Trochilid, by Mr. Salvin, 
and the Cypselide, Caprimulgide, Podargide, and Steatorni- 
thide, by Herr E. Hartert, who is now in London hard at 
work on these groups. The 17th volume, by Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe and Mr. Grant, is also making rapid progress. Mr. 
Grant has catalogued the Trogonide and Bucerotide, Dr. 
Sharpe the Meropide, Coraciidze, Alcedinide, and remaining 
families of Anisodactylous Picariz. Vols. XVIII. and XIX. 
(as noticed, Ibis, 1890, p. 450, and 1891, p. 461) are already 
published. Vol. XX. is devoted to Count Salvadori’s Cata- 
logue of Parrots, which is now passing through the press. 
We believe that Count Salvadori will also undertake the 
Pigeons, which will occupy Vol. XXI. The whole work will 
be completed in 24 or 25 volumes; the estimate made in a 
previous notice (Ibis, 1886, p. 375) was too high. 


Additions to the National Collection of Birds.—In the 
“ Return ” presented to Parliament on the progress of the 
British Museum in the year 1890, we find recorded amongst 
“the most important acquisitions” in the Department of 
Zoology in 1890 :— . 

(1). The sixth instalment of the Godman-Salvin Collection 
of Birds, consisting of 4044 specimens, amongst which are 
1 type and examples of 19 species new to thé Collection ; 
presented by Messrs. Salvin and Godman. 

(2). The final instalment of the Sclater Collection of South 
American Birds, containing 834 specimens, of which 19 are 
types and 11 representatives of species new to the Collection, 

(3). A series of 405 specimens of Alaudidee, Upupide, and 
Alcedinide, chiefly from the Swinhoe Collection, amongst 
which are 8 types and examples of 3 species new to the Col- 
lection ; presented by Mr. Seebohm. 
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(4). The second instalment of the Shelley Collection of 
African birds, containing 743 specimens, amongst which are 
4 types and 5 representatives of species new to the Collec- 
tion. 

(5). A series of 580 specimens from South Africa, col- 
lected by Mr. T. Ayres, being the originals alluded to by 
him and the late J. H. Gurney in their papers on African 
Birds ; presented by Mr. J. H. Gurney. 

Under the head of “ Birds ” we find it recorded that, in 
1890, 8337 additions were made to this class. In addi- 
tion to the collections already mentioned, the following are 
stated to be the most important acquisitions :— 

One hundred and thirty-six eggs from Spain and other 
parts of the Mediterranean region; presented by Lord Lil- 
ford. 

Two hundred and sixteen eggs of birds from Fao, Persian 
Gulf; presented by W. D. Cumming, Esq. 

Seventeen eggs from the islands of N.W. Australia; pre- 
sented by Lieutenant Gerald Oliver, R.N. 

One hundred and sixty birds and eggs from various loca- 
lities visited by the Antarctic Expedition; bequeathed by the 
late Dr. M‘Cormick. 

Three British birds, including the only specimen of Turdus 
sibiricus as yet killed in England; bequeathed by the late 
Frederick Bond, Esq. 

Nest, with eggs and adult birds, of the Crested Tit, from 
Scotland; presented by Lieutenant-Colonel Irby. 

Nest, with eggs and adult birds, of the Bearded Tit, from 
Norfolk ; presented by R. W. Chase, Esq. 

A hundred and one specimens of birds from Piedmont ; 
presented by the Turin Museum. 

Three specimens of Holboell’s Falcon (Hierofalco holboelii) 
from Iceland; presented by J, C. Millais, Esq. 

Forty-seven birds from the Altai Mountains ; presented 
by St. George Littiedale, Esq. 

One hundred and sixty-eight specimens of birds from the 
collection made by the late Dr. Severtzoff in various parts of 
Central Asia; purchased. 
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Forty-two specimens of birds from China; presented by 
F. W. Styan, Esq. 

Eleven birds from Java and Billiton, including examples 
of three species new to the Collection, one being the type 
of Siphia everetti and S. nigrogularis ; purchased. 

Eighty-two specimens of birds from Madeira and the 
- Desertas, including the type of Accipiter granti; presented 
by W. R. Ogilvie Grant, Esq. 

Eggs and young, with the adult birds, of the Cream- 
coloured Courser; also four specimens of birds from the 
Canary Islands, three of them being of species new to the 
Collection; presented by EH. G. Meade-Waldo, Esq. 

Sixteen birds collected on the Aruwhimi River, by the late 
Mr. J. S. Jameson, including examples of six species new to 
the Collection, and the types of Cossypha bartteloti, Diapho- 
rophyia jamesoni, and Pholidornis jamesoni; presented by 
Mrs. Jameson. 

Twenty birds from the river Niger ; presented by Captain 
Mochler Ferryman. 

Specimens of two species of Bustard from Somali-land, 
Otis heuglini and O. guidiana, both new to the Collection ; 
presented by C. Chevalier, Esq. 

Nineteen birds from the Sandwich Islands, chitectda by 
Mr. Knudsen, and containing examples of eight species new 
to the Collection ; received in exchange from the Christiania 
Museum. 

The type of Pyrrhulopsis koroensis, Layard; presented by 
Henry Seebohm, Esq. 

Thirty-eight specimens collected on the Bellenden Ker 
range, in Queensland, including examples of four species new 
to the Collection ; received in exchange from the Australian 
Museum, Sydney. 


The National Collection of Birds’ Eggs.—The Collection of 
Birds’ Eggs in the British Museum of Natural History is now 
being rearranged under the superintendence of Mr. Seebohm, 
and when this has been done will no doubt prove to be the 
finest and most nearly complete of its kind in existence. It 
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is believed to contain nearly 50,000 specimens, of which the 
great Hume Collection contributed 18,500. Other notable 
collections recently added to the series are that of Messrs. 
Salvin and Godman (4000-5000 specimens) and that of 
Mr. Seebohm himself (14,000 specimens), both of which are 
being amalgamated with the general series. We are much 
pleased to hear that the opportunity will be taken of picking 
out a complete set of the eggs of the (so-called) “ British 
Birds,” and placing them in the British Gallery. They are 
to be arranged in a cabinet similar to that used for Lord 
Walsingham’s series of British Lepidoptera, so that they will 
remain easily accessible to the inquiring public without 
suffering injury from the light. 


The Gurney Collection of Raptorial Birds——The Collec- 
tions of the Norwich and Norfolk Museum will shortly be 
removed from their present situation into the new buildings 
that are being prepared for their reception in Norwich Castle. 
The Committee to whom the difficult task of the removal and 
rearrangement of the Collections has been entrusted wisely 
propose to devote one of the best and largest of the new 
rooms to the exhibition of the Gurney Collection of Rap- 
torial Birds, formed by the late John Henry Gurney, so well 
known to many of us, and presented by him to the Museum. 
The Gurney Collection consists of 8259 mounted and 1345 
unmounted specimens of the Orders Accipitres and Striges, 
and, with the exception of the series in the British Museum, 
is probably the finest and most nearly complete collection of 
its kind at present existing. 


— 


Publications of the Second International Ornithological 
Congress.—Through the kindness of Dr. O. Herman, M.P., 
we have received from Budapest a complete set of the publi- 
cations of the Second International Ornithological Congress 
in connection with their recent meeting. They are numerous 
and important. Besides Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s Address on 
Classification (of which a notice is given above), and the 
Editor’s Address on recent progress in Geographical Ornitho- 
logy (above, pp. 514-557), there are in this series—(1) “‘ Aves 
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Hungarie,” a list of Hungarian birds, by J. Frivaldszky ; 
(2) a memoir on the birds in the Museum of Sarajevo, by O. 
Reiser ; (3) an explanation of the Exhibition of Hungarian 
Birds, prepared specially for the Congress by Dr. J. v. Mada- 
rasz; (4) a report on the present state of our knowledge of 
Bird-migration, by Dr. Palmén; (5) a report upon Bird-pro- 
tection, by Dr. Th. Liebe and v. Wangelin; (6) a report on 
the International Protection of useful Birds, by T. Maday ; 
(7) a memoir on the first arrivals of summer-migrants in 
Hungary, by O. Herman; (8) a set of Rules for Zoological 
Nomenclature, put before the Congress by Dr. Anton Reich- 
enow; (9) a report on the Anatomy of Birds, by Dr. Max 
Furbringer ; (10) an Address on Fossil Birds, prepared by 
Prof. Alfred Newton; (11) a biographical memoir of the late 
J. 8. Petényi, prepared by Dr. Herman; (12) a Plan for the 
organization of a permanent Intern. Orn. Committee, prepared 
by Dr. A. B. Meyer, and (13) a Plan for the regulations of 
such a Committee; and (14) a report on the answers sent by 
Ornithologists to certain questions submitted to them, both 
by Dr. R. Blasius, President of the Intern. Orn. Committee. 
We hope to be able to notice some of these in our next 
number. 

The Great Skua in Unst.—Mr. Tho. Edmondston writes as 
follows in ‘The Times’ (of Aug. Ist, 1891) respecting the 
preservation of the Great Skua (Stercorarius catarrhactes) in 
the Shetland Islands :— 

“ At the beginning of May I engaged a special keeper to 
live for three months on Hermanness, and keep watch and 
ward by night and day over the Skuas’ home. Notices were 
published and extensively posted in the island, intimating 
that any person or persons found trespassing within the en- 
closure of Hermanness during the months of May, June, and 
July would be prosecuted; but I am glad to-say that no 
proceedings of this uature have been necessary. Early 
in May nine pairs of Skuas returned to the neighbour- 
bo * of their ancient nesting-place. One pair established 
.._ 2lves—an interesting fact—upon the hill at Saxavord, 
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a promontory opposite Hermanness, and a former but long- 
abandoned station of the Skua. Another pair selected as a 
domicile the heights of Sneuga, some distance to the south of 
Hermanness, and not on our land. Seven pairs sought again 
asylum within the territory of their old protectors. I grieve 
to say that both of the outlying nests were harried by egg- 
stealers, and that neither of the pairs succeeded in hatching 
their young. The Hermanness birds had a different fate ; 
for, thanks to zealous and careful watching, the eggs in every 
one of the seven nests were hatched out, and the young birds 
were safely on the wing some weeks ago. This gratifying 
result is greatly owing to the personal supervision and un- 
wearied care of my nephew, Mr. Laurence Edmondston, of 
Halligarth, from whose report to me I take the foregoing 
particulars. 

““T may here repeat, what I had the honour of stating before 
the Zoological Society last April, that in my opinion the 
Skuas on Hermanness cannot be expected to increase much 
beyond the number now attained. In years gone by, when 
the colony reached 30 or 40 pairs, the two species of Gulls on 
which the Skuas chiefly depend for their piratical system of 
living, the Lesser Black Back and Herring Gull, were far 
more numerous in and around Hermanness than they are 
now. Protection for the Skuas implies some measure of 
protection also for the Gulls, but unless the latter greatly 
increase, the former cannot be expected to do so. In exist- 
ing conditions, and pending a possible large increase in the 
number of Gulls, it is nearly certain that the Skua colony 
can only be increased by enlarging the area of ground pro- 
tected.” 

Birds extinct or becoming so in North America.—In the 
last-issued Report of the U.S. National Museum attention is 
drawn to the fact that seven species of birds in the North- 
American list are either already extinct or are rapidly 
becoming so. These are—the Great Auk (Plautus impinnis), 
the Labrador Duck (Camptolaimus labradorius), the Heath 
Hen (Tympanuchus cupido), the Passenger Pigeon (£cto- 
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pistes migratorius), the Californian Vulture (Pseudogryphus 
californianus), the Carolina Paroquet (Conurus carolinensis), 
and the Ivory-billed Woodpecker (Campephilus principalis). 
The first two of these birds are undoubtedly already extinct, 
and the Heath Hen, formerly so abundant, is nearly so. 
The Passenger Pigeon is still found in small numbers in the 
north-west, but will not last many years. The Californian 
Vulture is often destroyed by eating poisoned meat intended 
for other animals, and will soon perish. The Carolina Paro- 
quet is persecuted for the sake of its plumage, and few speci- 
mens are now left, and the Ivory-billed Woodpecker is 
“yapidly diminishing in numbers.” ‘To this list an eighth 
species must be added—Pallas’s Cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
perspicillatus), which, as has been previously stated (see Ibis, 
1890, p. 382), is believed to have become extinct some years 
azo. 


Occurrence of Grus leucogeranus in the Hebrides—My. W. 
Eagle Clarke writes to us to announce that he has “just 
examined and identified a fine female of Grus leucogeranus, 
Pallas, which was shot at Barra, in the Outer Hebrides, on 
the 27th of August last. The bird was not killed outright, 
‘but survived for a few days in the possession of Dr. Mac- 
Rury. 

“This Asiatic species is not only new to Britain and to 
Western Europe, but has not, I believe, occurred west of 
St. Petersburg, where, however, and in Eastern Europe 
generally, it appears to be a rare casual visitant.” 

We hope to be able to give further particulars about this 
interesting occurrence in our next number. 


Obituary. Sir O. B.C. St. Joun.—The death from pneu- 
monia at Quetta of Col. Sir O. B. St. John, R.E., K.C.S.L., 
who has been a member of the B. O. U. since 18738, cannot 
be allowed to pass without a somewhat fuller notice than it 
was possible to give in the last number of ‘The Ibis,’ when 
- the telegraphic report of the sad event had just reached this 
country. Although Sir O. B. St. John’s only contribution 
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to the pages of this Journal is an account of the birds of 
Southern Afghanistan and Kelat, published in 1889, he has 
for many years, amidst arduous official work of various kinds, 
done much by collections and notes to improve our knowledge 
of Persian and Indian ornithology, and it is to him, directly 
or indirectly, that we are indebted for a very large part of our 
present acquaintance with the birds of Persia and Baluchistan. 
Nor has his attention been confined to birds ; it was by his 
aid, and chiefly by his personal efforts, that the fine collection 
of Persian reptiles was made which was described by Dr. J. 
Anderson in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Zoological Society for 
1872, and it was to him that the association of the present 
writer with the Survey of the Perso-Kelat frontier was due, 
whilst the resulting accounts of the mammals, birds, and 
reptiles of the country in the second volume of ‘ Eastern 
Persia’ owed much of their value to his collections and notes 
on habits and distribution. 

Oliver Beauchamp Coventry St. John was a member of a 
family that has long held a distinguished place in English 
history. His father, the late Captain St. John, of the Madras 
Army, was a grandson of the tenth Baron St. John. Sir O. 
St. John was born at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, on March 
21st, 1837, and was consequently at the time of his death in 
his 55th year. He received a military education at Addis- 
combe, and entered the Bengal Engineers in 1856, obtaining 
his lieutenant’s commission in 1858. After four years’ 
service in the N.W. Provinces of India and Oudh, he was 
appointed to the Persian telegraph service under Captain 
Patrick Stewart, R.E., and took a leading part, first in estab- 
lishing and subsequently in maintaining telegraphic com- 
munication between India and Europe through Persia. He 
was thus engaged till 1871, with the exception of about a 
year in 1867-68, when he was placed in charge of the tele-. 
graph in Abyssinia during the British expedition to that 
country. This service he performed with great success, and 
for it, on his promotion to a captaincy, he received a brevet 
majority. In 1871 he was despatched on a special mission 
to survey the Perso-Kelat frontier, and for some time after 
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his return to England in 1872 was occupied in preparing 
maps of Persia at the India Office, a considerable part of the 
data having been derived from his own observations. He 
returned to India in 1875, and filled in succession a number 
of important posts, amongst them being those of Principal of 
Mayo College, Ajmere, Chief Political Officer to the Kan- 
dahar Field Force and Resident in Kandahar, Officiating 
Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan, Acting Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad in the Deccan, Resident in Kashmir, 
Baroda, and Mysore, and finally again Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan. [or his services he was made Com- 
panion of the Star of India in 1879, and Knight Commander 
in 1882. 

The mere record of the posts held by Sir O. St. John 
is sufficient to show the value attached to his services by the 
Government of India, and his success, both in the high diplo- 
matic appointments he filled during the last fifteen years 
of his life and in his earlier career in Persia, was partly due 
to his remarkable knowledge of Persian, the diplomatic lan- 
guage of so large a part of Asia, but still more to the esteem 
in which he was held, both by Asiatics and Europeans. He 
possessed in an eminent degree firmness and tact. 

Few men have led a more active life, and few have passed 
unscathed through a greater variety of adventures. At 
Kandahar he escaped unhurt from the attack of a fanatical 
Afghan, who fired a pistol at him at so close quarters that 
his horse’s hair was singed by the explosion. He owed his 
safety on the disastrous day of Maiwand to good horseman- 
ship and a good horse, for he had to make his way through a 
cloud of the enemy’s cavalry to the protection of the British 
artillery. Even more remarkable was the fact of his being 
engaged, at different times, but at equally close quarters, with 
a lion and a tiger, and escaping without a scratch. In the 
one case a lion leaped on his horse as he was riding, unat- 
tended, in the dusk of the evening, through the oak forest 
near Shiraz, in Southern Persia. The encounter with the 
tiger took place in the N.W. Provinces of India. The animal 
had been attacked and desperately wounded by St. John and 
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a companion of the same corps, now General Brownlow, both 
on foot, and had seized the latter, when St. John, who had dis- 
charged both barrels of his rifle, clubbed his weapon, came to ~ 
the rescue of his friend, and fortunately succeeded in driving 
off the tiger and thereby in all probability saved his comrade’s 
life. Even those who have not seen a tiger charge can ap- 


preciate the gallantry of such an action. 
WoT Be 
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342. 

Anous stolidus, 146. 


Anser albifrons, 328, 
494, 
brachyrhynchus, 71. 
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Anser cinereus, 71, 328, 
389, 495. 

eygnoides, 328, 495. 

domesticus, 71. 

erythropus, 328, 
494, 495. 

—— hyperboreus, 495. 

segetum, 328, 389, 

495. 


— serrirostris, 
495. 

Anthothreptes longue- 
marii, 594. 


orientalis, 594. 
Anthreptes longuemarii, 
594. 
Anthus ameliz, 589. 
blakistoni, 321, 344. 
caffer, 589. 
campestris, 106, 367. 
cervinus, 321, 344. 
—— cockburniz, 284. 
—— gouldi, 588. 
gustavi, 321, 344. 
infuscatus, 322, 344. 
japonicus, 321, 344. 
—— kiangsinensis, 545. 
— maculatus, 321,344. 
—— obscurus, 5. 
pennsylvanicus, 135. 
pratensis, 5, 60, 168, 
367. 
— pyrrhonotus, 588. 
raalteni, 589. 
richardi, 322, 344. 
rufulus, 589. 
spipoletta, 107, 168. 
trivialis, 60, 168, 
588. 
Apalis jacksoni, 119. 
pulchra, 119, 120. 
thoracica, 120. 
Aprosmictus chloropte- 
rus, 25, 28. 
Apteryx australis, 83. 
Aquila bifasciata, 487. 
chrysaétus, 68, 181, 
86 


clanga, 68, 105, 326, 
487 


heliaca, 326, 487. 
—— imperialis, 68. 
maculata, 487. 
—— mogilnik, 369. 
neevia, 68. 
Ara ararauna, 67. 
Arachnothera clarz, 129. 
Aramus scolopaceus, 270. 
Archibuteo —_aquilinus, 
487. 


INDEX OF 
Archibuteo  strophiatus, 
326, 487. 


Ardea candidissima, 16. 
cinerea, 7, 70, 112, 
327, 491. 
ludoviciana, 70. 
occidentalis, 70. 
prasinosceles, 378. 
purpurea, 112, 327, 
369, 491. 
Ardeola 
327, 492. 
Ardetta 
327, 493. 
eurythma, 327, 493. 
— flavicollis, 327, 492. 
— minuta, 70. 
sinensis, 327, 492. 
Argillornis longipennis, 
400. 
Argus giganteus, 78. 
Argya huttoni, 110. 
squamiceps, 452. 
Artamia anne, 436. 
leucocephala, 436. 
Artamides mindanensis, 
309, 310. 
— mindorensis, 309. 
panayensis, 310. 
—— striatus, 309. 
Asio accipitrinus, 178, 
278, 326, 464, 486. 
capensis, 203. 
—— madagascariensis, 
203, 210. 
— otus, 67, 178, 326 
486 


prasinosceles, 


cinnamomea, 


Astrarchia stephanie, 25, 
36 


Astur | cuculoides, 326, 
488. 
francesi, 202. 


hensti, 202. 
— morelli, 202. 
palumbarius, 182, 
318. 
soloensis, 326, 488. 
Asturina plagiata, 228. 
Atelornis crossleyi, 216. 
pittoides, 216. 
Athene glaux, 369. 
noctua, 68, 178. 
Atticora cyanoleuca, 287. 
fasciata, 287. 
Aulacorhamphus 
rhynchus, 462. 
cyanolemus, 462, 
—— erythrognathus, 
62 


calo- 


— whitelyanus, 462. 


Bambusicola 
329, 499. 
Barbatula bilineata, 462. 

chrysopyga, 462. 


thoracica, 


Baza _ madagascariensis, 
203, 207. 

Bernicla brenta, 296, 
390. 


canadensis, 71. 
leucopsis, 297, 390. 
—— poliocephala, 71. 
— ruticollis, 159. 
sandvicensis, 71. 
Bernieria madagascarien- 
sis, 439. 
zosterops, 439. 
Biziura lobatus, 145. 
Bonasa betulina, 75, 186, 
620. 
umbellus, 75. 
Botaurus  stellaris, 70, 
327, 388, 493. 
Brachygalba fulviventris, 
462. 
Brachypteracias leptoso- 
mus, 216 
Bradyornis grisea, 602. 
Bradypterus alfredi, 132, 
453. 
Bubo coromandus, 326, 
485. 
— — ignavus, 68, 178, 
826, 369, 385, 485. 
lettii, 613. 
maximus, 485. 
Bubuleus coromandus, 
327, 492. 
—— ibis, 112. 
Bucephala clangula, 497, 
Buchanga atra, 317, 322, 
346. 
— leucogenys, 317, 
322, 346. ‘ 
Budytes beema, 614, 620. 
cinereocapillus, 343. 
flavus, 620. 
Bulweria bulweri, 192. 
columbina, 412. 
—— macgillivrayi, 192. 
eaeee erythrorhyncha, 
243, 


Burnesia lepida, 109. 
reichenowi, 132, 453. 
Butastur indicus, 326, 
488. 
Buteo asiaticus, 487. 
borealis, 624. 
brachypterus, 202. 
—— desertorum, 103. 
—— ferox, 104. 


Buteo hemilasius,326,487. 
lagopus, 181. 
— lineatus, 229. 
pennsylvanicus, 23. 
—— plumipes, 326, 487. 
solitarius, 21, 22,23. 
swainsoni, 624. 
——- vulgaris, 68, 181, 
387. 
(Onychotes) solita- 
rius, 21. 
Butorides javanicus, 327, 


Cacatua cristata, 66. 

goffini, 66. 

-— roseicapilla, 66. 

Caccabis petrosa, 76, 186. 

rufa, 76, 186. 

saxatilis, 186. 

Cairina moschata, 270. 

Calamodus _bistrigiceps, 
461. 

Calamoherpe griseldis, 
453. 

newtoni, 438. 

Calandrella brachy- 
dactyla, 106. 

Calicalicus madagascari- 
ensis, 440. 

Calidris arenaria, 331, 
506. 

Calliope tschebaiewi, 286. 

Callipepla californica, 75. 

Calcenas nicobarica, 74. 

Calopsitta nove-hollan- 
diz, 66. 

Calornis metallica, 36. 

Campephilus principalis, 
635 


Campophaga melano- 
ptera, 317, 322, 347. 


Camptolaimus labra- 
dorius, 634. 
Cam pylorhynchus 


bicolor, 609. 
capistratus, 609. 
— chiapensis, 609. 
griseus, 609. 
Capito bourcieri, 462. 
—--- granadensis, 462. 
richardsoni, 462. 
salvini, 462. 
steeri, 462. 
versicolor, 462. 
oe zgyptius, 
110. 


enarratus, 216, 226. 

—— europzeus, 65, 176. 

—— jotaka, 325, 481. 
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Caprimulgus madagas- 
cariensis, 216, 226. 

Carduelis elegans, 61, 
170. 

Carpodacus dubius, 374, 
370. 


erythrinus, 323,352. 
grandis, 375. 
rhodochlamys, 375. 
roseipectus, 375. 
rubicilloides, 375. 
—-- rutivilla, 375. 
—— severtzovi, 375. 
-—— thura, 374, 375. 
Carpodectes nitidus, 277, 
Carpophaga rubiensis, 
137. 


Casarca rutila, 328, 496. 
Casuarius bennetti, 84. 
galeatus, 84. 
Cathartes atrata, 69. 
californianus, 69. 
Celeus kerri, 605, 606, 
lugubris, 605, 606. 
Centrites niger, 16, 18. 
Centrococcyx mindoren- 
sis, 308. 
Centropus madagascari- 
ensis, 222. 
purpureus, 462. 
sinensis, 318. 
toulou, 214, 220. 
Cerchneis amurensis, 318, 
489. 
318, 


pekinensis, 


tinnunculus, 104, 
326, 489. 


canariensis, 


617. 
Cercomela melanura, 
452. 
Cereopsis nove-hollan- 
diz, 71. 
Ceriornis satyra, 77. 
temmincki, 77, 379. 
Certhia familiaris, 61, 
167. 
Ceryle alcyon, 65. 
guttata, 325, 483. 
lugubris, 483. 
rudis, 111, 317, 325, 
483. 
varia, 111. 
Cettia canturiens, 321, 
340, 541. 
diphone, 189, 
fortipes, 321, 341. 
— minuta, 321, 341. 
orientalis, 108. 
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Cettia squamiceps, 321, 
341 


Ceyx argentata, 307. 
basilanica, 307. 
bournsii, 307. 
—— cajeli,307. 
fluminicola, 307. 
lepida, 308. 
— malamaui, 308. 
margarethx, 128, 
9 


“ 


— melanura, 306. 

— mindanensis, 306, 
307. 

platens, 129. 

samarensis, 306, 

solitaria, 29. 

suluensis, 128. 

Cheemarrhornis leuco- 
cephala, 320, 338. 

Chetorhynchus papuen- 
sis, 25, 33. 

Cheetura caudacuta, 324, 
481. 


dominica  colar- 
deaui, 454. 
grandidieri, 216. 


Chameospiza torquata, 
289. 


Charadrius asiaticus, 
113. 
cantianus, 113, 330, 
503 


— forbesi, 130. 

fulvus, 330, 508. 

geoffroyi, 118, 330, 
503. 

— helveticus, 113, 380, 
503 


minor, 113, 3380, 
503. 

—— mongolicus, 330, 
503. 

placidus, 330, 503. 

—— pluvialis, 79. 

— veredus, 330, 503. 

Chasiempis sandwichen- 
sis, 128. 

Chaulelasmus_streperus, 
328, 369, 496. 

Chauna chavaria, 270. 

Chelidon lagopus, 323, 
351. 

—— nipalensis, 287. 

urbica, 61, 169. 

Chen rossi, 159. 

Chenalopex xgyptiaca, 
71 


Chera procne, 244, 249, 
589. 
2 
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Cherameeca leucoster- 
num, 287. 

Chibia brevirostris, 346. 

—— hottentotta, 317, 
322, 346. 

Chiromacheris auran- 
tiaca, 277. 

Ohloris sinica, 323, 353. 

Chlorcenas plumbea 
bogotensis, 128. 

Chlorophoneus quadri- 
color, 600. 

sulfureipectus, 600. 

Chordeiles virginianus, 
65 


Chrysocolaptes hematri- 
bon, 306. 

lucidus, 306. 

samarensis, 306. 

Chryscenas sp., 582. 

Chrysomitridops czru- 
leorostris, 292. 

Chrysomitris citrinella, 
170. 

icterica, 16. 

spinus, 61, 170, 323, 
353. 

Chrysuronia ruficollis, 

6. 


Cicinnurus regius, 37. 
Ciconia alba, 70, 112. 
nigra, 112, 327, 493. 
Cinclodes fuscus, 16. 
Cinclus aquaticus, 59, 
165. 
pallasi, 320, 337, 
Cinnamopteryx rubigi- 
nosa, 254. 
COinnyris acik, 592. 
chloropygia, 
593, 594. 
— cuprea, 593. 
— falkensteini, 594. 
—— guimarasensis, 315. 
— hunteri, 592. 
—— jugularis, 302. 
kirki, 592. 
mariquensis, 593. 
— mediocris, 593. 
microrhyncha, 593. 
ose, 452. 
osiris, 593. 
reichenowi, 444, 
593. 
Circaétus gallicus, 68, 
182. 
Circus seruginosus, 68, 
103, 180, 326, 369, 486, 
cineraceus, 181. 
cinereus, 16, 18. 


444, 
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Circus cyaneus, 68, 181, 
326, 487. 

— macrosceles, 202. 

— macrurus, 103, 526, 
487. 

— melanoleucus, 326, 
486. 

pallidus, 487. 

—— philippinensis, 305. 

—— pygargus, 326, 487. 


—— spilonotus, 326, 486. 


swainsoni, 181. 
Cisticola cisticola, 317, 
$20, 335. 


madagascariensis, 
© 


scheenicola, 335. 

Cittocincla cebuensis, 
314. 

Olangula glaucion, 184, 
328, 497. 

Cnemophilus macgre- 
gorii, 25, 40, 414. 

Coccopygia kilimensis, 
250. 


Coccothraustes carnei- 
pes, 374. 

japonicus, 323, 353. 

vulgaris, 170. 

Coccystes caroli, 462. 

coromandus, 317, 

325, 484. 

glandarius, 628. 

hypopinarius, 462. 

Coccyzus dominic, 462, 

maynardi, 462. 

minor, 462. 

Coleus dauricus, 324, 
358. 

neglectus, 324, 358. 

Colaptes agricola, 264. 

cafer, 465. 

—— mexicanus, 
466. 

Colinus virginianus, 75. 

Coliostruthus ardens, 
245. 

Coliuspasser eques, 246. 

laticauda, 245. 

xanthomelas, 249. 

Colloealia francica, 216, 
227. 

fuciphaga, 29. 

linchi, 295. 

Colluricincla discolor, 33. 

—— melanorhyncha, 34. 

Columba curvirostra, 
581. 

—- dupetit-thouarsii, 
569, 570. 


465, 


Columba forsteri, 576. 
~—— janthina, 190. 
— kurukuru, 571. 
purpuro-leu- 
cocephalus, 569. 
—— —— superba, 580. 
—— —— taitensis, 
Dah. 
laurivora, 190. 
livia, 6, 78, 391. 
melitensis, 457. 
—— enas, 73, 185. 
—— oopa, 572. 
palumbus, 73, 185. 
Bi ine 572, 
76. 


purpurata, 571, 
578, 575, 576, 584. 
roseicapilla, 584. 
— taitensis, 572. 
tannensis, 581, 582. 
— vernans, 581. 
versicolor, 190. 
xanthura, 581. 
Columbula picui, 16. 
Colymboides anglicus, 
397, 457. 
Colymbus arcticus, 82. 
septentrionalis, 
331, 394, 509. 
Contopus brachytarsus, 
18 


— ochraceus, 277. 
richardsoni penin- 
sulz, 447. 
Conurus carolinensis, 
635. 
patagonus, 16. 
Copsychus — albospecu- 
laris, 424, 438. 
pica, 438. 
— saularis, 320, 334. 
—— specularis, 425. 
Coracias garrulus, 65, 
110, 147, 148, 178, 296. 
indicus,147,148,149. 
Coracopsis nigra,212,214. 
‘obscura, 212, 214. 
Coriphilus wilhelmine, 
25, 29. 
Corvinella affinis, 597. 
corvina, 597. 
Corvultur albicollis, 239. 
Corvus affinis, 239, 628. 
capensis, 239. 
minor, 2389. 
corax, 638, 174, 384. 
sinuatus, 141. 
cornix, 6, 63, 175, 
385, 474. 


Corvus corone, 63, 174, 
385, 628. 
frugilegus, 63, 175, 
369 


—levaillanti, $24, 
358. 
— monedula, 174, 368. 
pastinator, 324, 
358, 372. 
pusillus, 316. 


salvadorii, 137. 

samarensis, 315. 

scapulatus, 239, 

436. 

- sinensis, 358. 

splendens, 175. 

— tingitanus, 616. 

torquatus, 324, 357. 

— umbrinus, 475, 628. 

— vociferus, 463. 

Coryllis bonapartei, 51. 

hartlaubi, 49. 

Corythornis cristata, 215, 
223. 

Cosmonetta _histrionica, 
184. 

Cosmopsarus regius, 241. 

Cossypha bartteloti, 631. 

imerinz, 438. 

sharpei, 438. 

Cotile cincta, 287. 

— cowani, 441. 

—— paludicola, 287. 

riparia, 61, 169, 323, 

_ dol. 

sinensis, 287. 

Coturnix communis, 75, 
329, 500, 565. 

— coturnix, 111. 

——- nove-zealandizx, 75. 

Coua cerulea, 215, 218. 

coquereli, 215. 

cristata, 214, 218, 

219. 

cursor, 215. 


— delalandei, 215, 218. 


— gigas, 215. 

—— olivaceiceps, 215. 

—— pyrropygia, 215, 
218 


—— ruficeps, 215. 
serriana, 215, 


larvatus, 453. 
plebejus, 445. 
Creagrus furcatus, 133. 
Crex crex, 111. 
pratensis, 78. 


reynaudi, 214, 218, 


verreauxi, 215, 218. 
Crateropus buxtoni, 445. 
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Criniger haynaldi, 128. 

platens, 275. 

Orithagra albifrons, 118, 
255. 

burtoni, 118. 

—— butyracea, 469. 

canaria, 469, 

flavivertex, 257. 

striolata, 258. 

Crossleyia xanthophrys, 
439, 

Crossoptilon drouyni, 
378. 


— mantchuricum, 76. 

~—— tibetanum, 378. 

Cryptolopha affinis, 323, 
350. 


— nigrorum, 47. 
tephrocephala, 350. 
Cuculus canorus, 66, 178, 
325, 484. 
—-— hyperythrus, 484. 
—  micropterus, 325, 
484. 
poliocephalus, 214, 
sparverioides, 484. 
striatus, 325, 484. 
Cupidonia cupido, 75. 
Curruca momus, 362. 
Cursorius gallicus, 474, 
475. 
Cyanecula czxrulecula, 
109. 
suecica, 163. 
wolfi, 366. 
Cyanolanius bicolor, 422, 
436. 
Cyanomyas ceelestis, 311. 
helenz, 311. 
Cyanopolius cyanus, 63, 
- 824, 359. 
Cyanops davisoni, 462. 
-——— incognita, 462. 
ramsayi, 462. 
Cyanorhamphus 
zealandiz, 67. 
Cyclopsitta lunulata,304. 
— mindanensis, 304. 
Cygnus atratus, 71. 
—— bewickii, 294, 155, 
390. 
— immutabilis, 390. 
— minor, 328, 494. 
— musicus, 71, 328, 
390, 494, 
—— nigricollis, 71. 
olor, 71, 185. 
Cypselus affinis, 138, 614. 
apus, 64, 176, 369. 


nove- 
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Cypselus infumatus, 295, 
— melba, 64, 176, 292. 
pacificus, 318. 
pallidus, 110, 616. 
—— parvus, 216, 227. 


Dafila acuta, 72, 116, 828, 
496. 
Dasyornis londaaeraaae 
Dasyptilus pesqueti, 29. 
Daulias luscinia, 57, 164. 
philomela, 164. 
Demiegretta asha, 112. 
Dendrocitta sinensis, 318. 
Dendrocopus arizone, 
467. 
certhia, 467. 
gairdneri, 467. 
—— major, 65, 177. 
—— canariensis, 
617. 


—— maynardi, 467. 
medius, 65, 177. 
— minor, 65, 177. 
—-— pubescens oreecus, 
467. 
stricklandi, 468. 
villosus, 467. 
Dendrocygna javanica, 
328, 495. 
Dendreca dominica, 286. 
albilora, 286. 
Dendrornis _ lineato- 
capilla, 128. 
Diaphorophyia jamesoni, 
631 


Diogu besti, 315. 

cinereigulare, 315. 

Dicruropsis carbonaria, 
32. 

Dicrurus catheecus, 346, 

Dilophus carunculatus, 
243. 

Dinemellia dinemelli, 
255. 

leucocephala, 255. 

Dinornis elephantopus, 
403. 

Diomedea anglica, 395, 
457. 

exulans, 400. 

melanophrys, 82. 

nigripes, 191. 

Diphyllodes magnifica, 
37. 


Drepanoplectes jacksoni, 
46. 


Drepanorhynchus reiche- 
nowi, 590 
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Dromeocercus brunneus, 


0. 

seebohmi, 440. 

Dromus nove-hol- 
landizx, 84. 

Dromas ardeola, 113. 

Dryocopus_ erythrops, 
271. 

Dryonastes perspicillatus, 
320, 334. 

sannio, 320, 334. 

Dryoscopus sp., 598. 

—— ethiopicus, 599. 

.albofasciatus. 598. 

funebris, 598. 

Dumeticola intermedia,“ 
461. 

thoracica, 286. 


Eclectus cardinalis, 29. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 
73, 635. 

Edoliosoma (Graucalus) 
panayense, 310. 

Edolius forficatus, 437. 

Egretta modesta, 491. 

Elainea albiceps, 16. 

arenarum, 277. 

— lophotes, 128. 

— pagana, 141. 

placens, 277. 

ridleyana, 141. 

Elanoides forficatus, 228, 
229, 232. 

Elanus leucurus, 228, 
232. 

Ellisia sp., 425. 

filicum, 438. 

—— lantzii, 488. 

—— madagascariensis, 
438. 

Elornis anglicus, 457. 

Emberiza aureola, 151, 
324, 355. 

—— cxsia, 470. 

capistrata, 259. 

castaneiceps, 323, 

304. 
chrysophrys, 324, 

5D 


—— cioides, 472. 

—— ciopsis, 354. 

—— ciopus, 472. 

— cirlus, 171. 
citrinella, 62, 171, 
868, 620. 

elegans, 323, 355. 
flaviventris, 259. 
fucata, 323, 354. 
—— hortulana, 171, 368. 
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Emberiza leucocephala, 
620. 

— melanops, 323, 353, 
304 


— miliaria, 368. 

passerina, 324, 355. 

—— pusilla, 523, 354. 

rustica, 323, 354. 

rutila, 324, 355. 

sordida, 354. 

spodocephala, 3823, 
353, 354. 

— sulphurata, 318. 

tristrami, 3823, 354. 

yessoensis, 324, 355. 

Emeus gravipes, 458. 

—— gravis, 458. 

Empidonax albigularis, 
277. 

—— atriceps, 277. 

—— bimaculatus, 16, 18, 

canescens, 277. 

Enneoctonus collurio, 
595. 

Eophona melanura, 323, 
353. 

Epimachus macleayane, 


meyeri, 25, 36. 
Ereunetes taczanowskii, 
331, 507. 
Hrismatura australis, 143. 
ferruginea, 143. 
leucocephala, 369. 
Erithacus akahige, 472. 
— ceruleculus, 109, 
320, 338. 
calliope, 320, 338. 
— cyanus, 320, 338. 
— hyrcanus, 109, 366. 
rubecula, 57, 163, 
366, 617. 
— sibilans, 320, 339. 
superbus, 617. 
Eroessa sp., 425, 428. 
major, 488. 
tenella, 438. 
Erythropygia hartlaubi, 
455. 


Erythrospiza githaginea, 
62. 


sanguinea, 368. 

Esacus magnirostris, 41. 

Estrilda minor, 251. 

pheenicotis, 251. 

Eudromias modesta, 16, 
19. 


morinellus, 79. 
Eudynamis mindanensis 
albo-maculata, 128. 


Eudyptes chrysocome, 83, 
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Enudyptula undina, 138. 
Bunetta falcata, 328, 497. 
formosa, 328, 497. 
Eupetes castanonotus, 35. 
leucostictus, 35. 
Euphema bourkii, 67. 
pulchella, 67. 
splendida, 67. 
Euplectes diadematus,248. 
flammiceps, 248. 
franciscanus, 248. 
xanthomelas, 248, 
Euplocamus — albo- 
cristatus, 77. 
horsfieldi, 77. 
melanotis, 77. 
nycthemerus, 77. 
Euprinodes cinereus, 120. 
olivaceus, 120. 
Euryceros prevosti, 434, 


Eurynorhynchus pyg- 
meus, 331, 506. 

Eurypyga helias, 79. 

Eurystomus calonyx, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 317, 325. 

crassirostris, 29, 

101, 102. 

glaucurus, 216, 225. 

—— letior, 99, 100, 101, 
102. 

orientalis, 99, 100, 

101, 102, 483. 

salomonensis, 102. 

solomonensis, 99, 
102. 

Eutriorchis astur, 202. 


Falco xsalon, 183. 

barbarus, 363, 614. 

— candicans, 154. 

cenchris, 297. 

—— communis, 104, 326, 
489. 

concolor, 203, 208. 

feldeggii, 104. 

islandus, 154. 

lanarius, 475. 

—— melanogenys, 326, 
489. 


—— minor, 203, 206. 

—— peregrinus, 4, 16, 
19, 69, 104, 183, 190, 
399, 489. 

regulus, 326, 489. 

sparverius, 289. 

subbuteo, 69, 104, 

183, 326, 489. 


Falco tinnunculus, 5, 
183, 369. 
vespertinus, 183. 
—— zoniventris, 203. 
Falculia palliata, 442. 
Fiscus humeralis, 597. 
Florisuga atra, 64. 
Foudia madagascari- 
-ensis, 431, 441. 
Francolinus clappertoni, 
125. 
—— elgonensis, 126. 
erkelii, 124. 
gariepensis, 126. 
gedgii, 124, 125. 
granti, 127. 
hartlaubi, 125, 126. 
jacksoni, 123. 
rueppelli, 125, 126. 
schuetti, 124. 
— shelleyi, 126. 
streptophorus, 126. 
vulgaris, 111. 
Fratercula arctica, 7, 83. 
Fregilus graculus, 6. 
, Var. orientalis, 


371. 
Fringilla butyracea, 626. 
celebs, 62, 167, 170, 
367. 
ceerulescens, 617. 
canaria, 626. 
— canariensis, 617. 
— exilipes, 587. 
— holboelli, 587. 
» —— hornemanni, 587. 
kittlitzi, 190. 
— linaria, 587. 
—— montifringilla, 323, 
352. 


— montium, 6. 

—— palme, 617. 

— rostrata, 587. 

-—— teydea, 617. 

tintillon madei- 
rensis, 617. 

Fringillaria septeim- 
striata, 259. 

tahapisi, 259. 

Fulica atra, 79, 186, 329, 
393, 501. 

Fuligula arvernensis, 457. 

baeri, 328, 497. 


cristata, 73, 184, 
328, 497. 
ferina, 184, 328, 


369, 391, 497. 
marila, 328, 497. 


Fulmarus glacialis, 82. 


mariloides, 328, 497. 
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Funingus madagascari- 
ensis, 564. 
Galeopsar  salyadorii, 
241. 
Galerida rueppelli, 278. 
Galerita cristata, 106. 
Gallicrex cinereus, 329, 
501. 
cristatus, 378. 
Gallinago ccelestis, 80, 
330, 869, 505. 
horsfieldi, 504. 
major, 80, 369. 
megala, 530, 505, 
paraguaie, 16. 
scolopacina, 115, 
505. 
solitaria, 330, 504. 
stenura, 330, 504. 
Gallinula chloropus, 44, 
78, 329, 501. 
— coccineipes, 329, 
501. 
-— olivacea, 45. 
pheenicura, 
501. 
(Amaurornis) coc- 
cineipes, 44. 
Gallus domesticus, 77. 
varius, 77. 
Garrulus glandarius, 63, 
140, 174. 
japonicus, 140. 
sinensis, 324, 359. 
Gastornis klaasseni, 407. 
Gecinus canus, 177. 
guerini, 325, 377, 
9 


ads 


329, 


tancola, 378. 
viridis, 65, 177. 


Geobiastes squamigerus, 


216. 
Geocichla papuensis, 35. 
peroni, 137. 
—  sibirica, 319, 333. 
varia, 319, 333. 
Geoffroyus sudestiensis, 


a“ 


Geositta cunicularia, 16. 

Geranopsis hastingsiz, 
397, 457. 

Glareola melanoptera, 
369. 

orientalis, 380, 503. 

—~ pratincola, 114. 

Glaucidium brodiei, 326, 
486. 

passerinum, 179. 


siju, 616. 
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Glaucidium whitelyi, 
326, 485. 

Goura coronata, 74. 

Grallaria haplonota, 128. 

imperator inter- 
cedens, 128. 

Grandala ceelicolor, 371, 
379. 

Graucalus czxruleo- 
griseus, 32. 

— cesius, 121, 122. 

-—— cinereus, 423, 437. 

— lettiensis, 32. 

longicauda, 25, 32. 

purus, 121, 122. 

subalaris, 32. 

timorlaoensis, 32. 

Grus cinerea, 329, 393, 
502. 

communis, 79. 

— hordwelliensis, 397, 
457. 

leucogeranus, 329, 

502, 635. 

monachus, 329, 502. 

vipio, 329, 502. 

—— virgo, 369, 397. 

viridirostris, 79, 
329, 502. 

Gymnobucco bonapartii, 
122. 

cinereiceps, 122. 

Gymnophaps albertisi, 
4l. 


Gymnorhis flavicollis, 
105. 

Gypaétus barbatus, 179. 

Gyps fulvus, 179. 


Hematopus osculans, 
330, 504. 

— ostralegus, 6, 80, 
114. 

Haleyon coromandus, 
325, 484. 

—— pileatus, 317, 325, 
483. 


-—— sanctus, 29. 
saurophaga, 29. 
smyrnensis, 325, 
483. 
vagans, 65, 
Haliaétus albicilla, 12, 
181, 326, 386, 488. 
leucocephalus, 229. 
pelagicus, 386, 471. 
vociferoides, 202, 
209. 
Haliastur indus, 317, 
327, 490. 
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Halocyptena microsoma, 
291. 

Halodroma urinatrix, 
290. 

Hapaloderma narina, 66. 

Harpiprion czrulescens, 
270. 

Harporhynchus sp., 135. 

Hartlaubia madagascari- 
ensis, 442. 

Heliodilus soumagnei, 
203. 

Helminthophila celata 
sordida, 291. 

Helornis anglicus, 396. 

Hemichelidon sibirica, 
322, 349. 

Hemipodius yviciarius, 
500. 

Hemixus canipensis, 42. 

Henicurus sinensis, 320, 
307. 

Herbivocula armandi, 
286. 

— flemmingi, 339. 

— neglecta, 461. 

—  schwarzi, 461. 

Herodias alba, 327, 491. 

garzetta, 327, 492. 

— intermedia, 327, 
492. 

Heterhyphantes melano- 
gaster, 117. 

reichenowi, 252. 

stephanophorus, 
117, 253. 

Heterocercus angosture, 
128. 


Heterocorax capensis, 


minor, 239. 
Heteronetta melano- 
cephala, 16, 19. 
Heterura sylvana, 345. 
Hierococcyx fugax, 325, 
484. 
Hierofalco holboelli, 630. 
Himantopus avocetta, 
114. 
brasilianus, 270. 
candidus, 114, 504. 
—— himantopus, 114. 
-— melanopterus, 114, 
330, 504. 
Hirando alpestris, 323, 
dbl. 
angolensis, 119. 
arcticincta, 119. 
badia, 287. 
daurica, 287. 
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Hirundo dimidiata, 287. 
erythrogastra, 61, 
287. 


—— —— swainsoni, 
287. 
erythropygia, 287. 
euchrysea, 287. 
—— gutturalis, 323, 351. 
—— hyperythra, 287. 
—— nipalensis, 44, 287. 
puella, 287. 
rustica, 44, 61, 130, 
169, 367. 
savignii, 287. 
striolatus, 44. 
Homorus galathea, 128. 
Horeites robustipes, 341. 
Hydrochelidon hybrida, 
116, 187, 331, 465, 509. 
leucoptera, 187, 
331, 464, 509. 
nigra, 81, 187, 465. 
Hydrophasianus chirur- 
gus, 317, 330, 502. 
Hyloterpe homeyeri, 128. 
Hyphantica sthiopica, 
250. 
cardinalis, 249. 
Hyphantornis abyssini- 
cus, 253. 
dimidiatus, 
254. 
jacksoni, 253, 254. 
——- nigriceps, 253. 
reichardi, 254, 
—— spekii, 254. 
vitellinus, 254. 
Hyphanturgus reiche- 
nowi, 252. 
Hypocheera nitens, 250. 
ultramarina, 


253, 


250. 

ultramarina, 250. 

Hypocolius ampelinus, 
103, 107. 

Hypolais languida, 108. 

Hypositta corallirostris, 
440, 

Hypoteenidia striata, 500. 

Hypothymis samarensis, 
311. 


—— superciliaris, 311. 
Hypotriorchis exsalon, 
489. 


Hypselornis sivalensis, 
457. 


Hypsipetes amaurotis, 
318, 322, 345, 472. 
—— madagascariensis, 

425, 439. 


Hypsipetes squamiceps, 
189. a 


Ianthenas albigularis, 
4 


Ibidopsis hordwelliensis, 
396, 457. 

Ibidorhynchus struthersi, 
378. 

Ibis sethiopica, 70. 

melanocephala, 113. 

nippon, 327, 493. 

rubra, 396. 

Icteria virens, 60. 

Icterus baltimore, 152. 

galbula, 63. 

gularis, 289. 

Ictinia mississippiensis, 
228, 229. 

Tole guimarasensis, 313. 

— holti, 42. 

— windorensis, 313. 

—— philippinensis, 313. 

rufigularis, 313. 

schmakeri, 453. 

siquijorensis, 314. 

Irena cyanogastra, 313. 

ell, 313. 

Ispidina madagascari- 
ensis, 215. 

Ithaginis geoffroyi, 381. 

Iyngipicus scintilliceps, 
325, 482. 

Iynx torquilla, 65, 149, 
176, 325, 369, 481. 


Ketupa flavipes, 326, 484. 

magnifica, 484, 

Kurukuru clementinz, 
568. 

dupetit-thouarsi, 


— mercieri, 569. 

nebouxii, 572. 

—— purpuratus, 572. 

roseicapilla, 584, 

samoensis, 581. 

taitensis, 572. 

Kurutreron chrysogaster, 
570, 

— coralensis, 573. 

— oopa, 572. 


Lagonosticta minima, 61. 
Lagopus albus, 75, 277. 
mutus, 186, 392, 
456. 


—— rupestris, 75. 
scoticus, 75, 392. 
urogallo-albus, 277. 


Lalage karu, 32. 

Lamprocolius chalybeus, 
242. 

melanogaster, 242, 
453. 

Lamprotornis porphy- 
ropterus, 240. 

purpuroptera, 240, 

Lamprotreron apicalis, 
578. 

Laniarius sthiopicus, 
598. 
castaneiceps, 445, 
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chrysogaster, 600. 

erythrogaster, 599. 

funebris, 598. 

luhderi, 445, 599. 

—  quadricolor, 453, 
600. 

Lanius auriculatus, 107. 

bucephalus, 322, 

347. 


—  ecollurio, 60, 169, 
367, 595. 

collyrio, 107, 595. 

cristatus, 322, 348. 

dorsalis, 595, 596. 

dubius, 169. 

erythronotus, 372. 

excubitor, 60, 

168. 

excubitorius, 597. 

fallax, 444. 

—— humeralis, 597. 

: lucionensis, 322, 


348. 
mackinnoni, 444, 
596. 
—- magnirostris, 348. 
—— major, 348. 
minor, 60; 107, 
169. 


— nubicus, 107. 

—— poliocephalus, 601. 

—  pomeranus, 60, 
169. 

schach, 322, 347. 

sphenocercus, 9822, 


superciliosus, 322, 
—- tephronotus, 322, 
348 


—— tigrinus, 322, 348, 
— (Fiscus) dorsalis, 
595 


Lantzia rufa, 486. 
Larus argentatus, 10, 
Slt: 
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Larus eachinnans, 188, 
331, 508. 
canus, 10, 188, 331, 
508 
crassirostris, 508, 
fuscus, 188, 473. 
gelastes, 115, 
— glaucus, 181. 
ichthyaetus, 470, 
leucopheeus, 115, 
—- marinus, 10, 188. 
— melanurus, 331, 
508. a 
—— minutus, 188, 473. 
— occidentalis, 508. 
ridibundus, 10, 81, 
75; 187,188, 331, 
508, 509. 
saundersi, 93dl, 
508. 
— toliapicus, 405. 
tridactylus, 11. 
Lathamus discolor, 67, 
Leiothrix luteus, 318. 
Leistes superciliaris, 16. 
Leptopecile elegans, 
285. 
—— obscura, 286, 
sophie, 286. 
Leptopterus viridis, 422, 
436. 
Leptoptilus javanicus, 
327, 493. 
Leptosoma discolor, 216, 
224. 
Leptotriccus 
aris, 277. 
Lerwa nivicola, 380. 
Leucodioptron chinense, 
334, 374. 
Leuconerpes candidus, 
264 


= 


supercili- 


Leucotreron leclancheri, 
618. 

Lichenops perspicillatus, 
16. 

Licmetis tenuirostris, 
66. 

Licmetulus bonapartii, 
als 

Ligurinus 
169. 

Limonidromus indicus, 
321, 344. 

Limosa brevipes, 507. 

lapponica, 133, 134. 

limosa, 115. 

— melanura, 115. 

— melanuroides, 391, 


507. 


chloris, 62, 


Machetes 
- 460. 
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Limosa noyx-zealandiz, 
134. 

rufa, 296. 

uropygialis, 133, 
134, 296, 331, 507. 

Linota brevirostris, 368, 

cannabina, 62, 367. 

Lithornis emuinus, 401. 

vulturinus, 399. 

Lobivanellus cinereus, 
3380, 503. 

Locustella certhiola, 321, 
340. 


lanceolata, 9321, 

340. 

ochotensis, 318. 

Lomvia troile, 7, 83. 

Lophobasileus elegans, 
285, 286. 

Lophoceros deckeni, 127. 

jacksoni, 127. 

Lophophanes _ cristatus, 
620. 

Lophophorus impeyanus, 


76. 
— lhuysi, 379. 
Lophorhina superba, 25, 
36 


Loriculus apicalis, 49, 50, 
51 


bonapartei, 48, 49, 
50. 


‘hartlaubi, 49, 50, 
304 


— indicus, 48. 

— mindorensis, 304, 

—— philippensis, 48. 

siquijorensis, 304. 

worcesteri, 304. 

Lorius erythrothorax, 
2 


hypeenochrous, 29, 
Loxia bifasciata, 171. 
curvirostra, 62, 
ie 
pityopsittacus, 62. 
Loxioides bailleui, 292. 
Loxops coccinea, 291. 
flammea, 291. 
Lusciniola aédon, 318. 
fuscata, 321, 339. 
intermedia, 461. 
neglecta, 461. 
schwarzi, 321, 339, 
461. 


Macherhamphus anders- 
soni, 203. 
puguax, 81, 
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Machetornis rixosa, 16. 
Macronus mindanensis, 
312. 
striaticeps, 312. 
Macronyx amelia, 444. 
aurantiigula, 590. 
croceus, 589. 
wintoni, 444, 589. 
Macropteryx mystacea, 
29. 


Macropygia nigrirostris, 
41 


‘ sanghirensis, 275. 
Macrornis tanaupus, 
398. 


Malimbus rubriceps, 453. 

Malurus cyaneus, 459. 

Manucodia atra, 512, 
514. 

—-chalybeata, 36, 
514 


— comrii, 36, 512, 513, 
514. 

jobiensis, 514. 

Mareca penelope, 72, 116, 
328, 496. 

sibilatrix, 16. 

Margaroperdix striata, 
565. 

Megalapteryx tenuipes, 
45 


Megapodius dillwyni, 
301. 

eremita, 290. 

Megascops asio aikeni, 


447. 


— — macfarlanei, 
447. 
— —_§ saturatus, 
447. 
Melznornis edoloides, 
602. 


pamneleena, 602. 

Melanerpes formicivorus, 
466. 

melanopogon, 466. 

Melaniparus leucomelas, 
595. 

Melanobucco zequatori- 
alis, 462. 

Melanocorypha calandra, 


Meleagris gallo-pavo, 
78. 
Melirrhophetes belfordi, 


leucostephes, 35. 

ochromelas, 34. 

Melizophilus nigricapil- 
lus, 362. 
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Melophus melanicterus, 
318. 

Melopsittacus undulatus, 
67. 


Melospiza fasciata cle- 
mente, 291. 

graminea, 291. 

Mergus albellus, 185, 

28, 498. 

castor, 498. 

cucullatus, 73. 

merganser, 73, 184, 

328, 498. 

serrator, 73, 116, 
185, 328, 498. 

Merops apiaster, 178. 

bicolor, 325, 483. 

ornatus, 294. 

—— philippinus, 293, 
294 


salvadorii, 294. 

superciliosus, 
224. 

Merula bourdilloni, 472. 

cardis, 318. 

chrysolaus, 318, 

319, 332. 

elgonensis, 445. 

fuscata, 319, 3338. 

gouldi, 370. 

— hortulorum, 319, 
332. 

kessleri, 286, 370. 


216, 


mandarina, 319, 
332. 

merula, 109. 

naumanni, 319, 
302, 333. 


— obscura, 319, 332. 
pallida, 319, 332. 
papuensis, 25, 35. 
ruficollis, 371. 
sinensis, 332. 
Microcichla scouleri, 320, 
337. 
Micreeca leta, 25, 31. 
Microglossus aterrimus, 
28, 29 
Micropus 
129. 
Milnea gracilis, 457. 
Milvulus forficatus, 628. 
Milvus egyptius, 201, 
202, 474. 
ictinus, 69, 182. 
—— melanotis, 327, - 
490. 
— migrans, 182. 
Mimocichla albiventris, 
612. 


nehrkorni, 


Mimocichla ardesiaca, 
612. 
— — abbiventris, 
612. 


—— verillorum, 612. 
Mimus polyglottis, 59. 
Mirafra africana, 260. 
Mixornis nigro-capitatus, 
312. 
— plateni, 129. 
Molothrus ater, 63. 
Monarcha chalybeo- 
cephalus, 30. 
guttulatus, 30. 
melanopterus, 30. 
Monticola cyanus, 320, 
334. 
189. 
saxatilis, 365. 
solitarius, 320, 333, 
834, 
Montifringilla 
367. 
nivalis, 367. 
Motacilla alba, 59, 106, 
167, 566. 
alboides, var. felix, 
342. 
—— borealis, 321, 348. 
citreola, 821, 344. 
flava, 168, 321, 343, 
beema, 620. 
flaviventris, 441. 
japonica, 343. 
leucopsis, 321, 342. 
—— lugens, 321, 343. 
lugubris, 60, 446. 
melanocephala, 367, 
620. 
melanope, 106, 167, 
821, 348, 446, 588. 
ocularis, 321, 348. 
—— sulphurea, 588. 
taivana, 321, 343. 
Munia acuticauda, 324, 
356. 
atricapilla, 301. 
capistrata, 298. 
sharpii, 298. 
topela, 324, 356. 
Muscicapa albicilla, 322, 
349. 
atricapilla, 61, 110, 
169, 363, 364. 
— collaris, 363, 364. 
—— griseisticta, 322, 
349, 


—— solitarius, 


alpicola, 


—  grisola, 60, 110, 
169. 


Muscicapa parva, 152, 
585. 

semitorquata, 110, 
363, 364. 

Muscicapula mindanen- 
sis, 129. 

Musciyora 
277. 

Myiarchus bahiz, 128. 

flammulatus, 277. 

inquietus, 277. 

—— tyrannulus chlor- 
episcius, 128. 

Myiobius capitalis, 277. 

Myiodynastes hemichry- 
sus, 277. 

Myiopagis placens, 277. 

Myiophoneus czruleus, 
320, 333. 

Myrmecocichla sethiopa, 
445 


mexicana, 


Myrmotherula 
128. 

Mystacornis crossleyi, 
438. 


ér toleuca, 445. 
ae behni, 


Myzomela cineracea, 34. 
——- nigrita, 34. 
rosenbergi, 34. 


Nasiterna bruijni, 25, 


— finschi, 608. 

nanina, 608. 

Nectarinia neigularis, 
. 444, 590, 591. 

famosa, 444, 590, 

1 


591. 
— filiola, 132, 453, 
591 


—— kilimensis, 591, 
592. 

mariquensis, 453. 

— melanogastra, 592. 

—— notata, 428, 441. 

—— pulchella, 592. 

reichenowi, 590. 

—-— souimanga, 220, 
429, 440. 

tacazze, 591. 

Neodrepanis coruscans, 
441. 

Neophron percnopterus, 
179. 

Nettapus coromandeli- 
anus, 317, 328, 495. 
Newtonia brunneicauda, 

437, 
Nigrita emilize, 118, 251. 
emini, 249. 
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Nigrita schistacea, 118, 
251. 
Niltava cyanomelena, 
323, 349, 
sundara, 371. 
Ninox albaria, 136. 
bookook, 27. 
goodenoviensis, 27. 
japonica, 486. 
lurida, 27. 
peninsularis, 136. 
— scutulata, 326, 486. 
superciliaris, 203, 
210, 419. 
theomacha, 27. 
Nisaétus fasciatus, 69, 
326, 488. 
Notauges superbus, 243. 
Nucifraga caryocatactes, 
63, 172. 
Numenius arquata, 81. 
lineatus, 331, 508. 
—— minutus, 331, 508. 
— pheopus, 508. 
variegatus, 


331, 


Numida meleagris, 78. 

—— mitrata, 564. 

—- vulturina, 560. 

Nyctala tengmalmi, 178. 

Nyctea scandiaca, 67, 
386, 

Nyctiardea nycticorax, 
493 


Nyeticorax griseus, 327, 
369, 493. 
Nyroca ferruginea, 73. 


Oceanites oceanicus, 608, 
604. 

Oceanodroma 
ensis, 291. 

Ocyphaps lophotes, 74. 

Odontopteryx  toliapica, 
403. 

CHidemia americana, 498. 

fusca, 328, 497, 


socorro- 


498. 

—— nigra, 391. 

—— velvetina, 328, 498. 

CEdicnemus _crepitans, 
113. 

—— edicnemus, 113. 

—- scolopax, 79. 

Cina capensis, 564. 

Cistrelata cervicalis, 192, 
193. 

externa, 1938. 

— hesitata, 131, 193, 
412, 454, 
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Cistrelata hypoleuca, 413. 
—— magentx, 193. 
mollis, 413. 

—— neglecta, 194. 


phzopygia, 


194. 
sandwichensis, 194. 
torquata, 152, 411, 

412. 

Onychotes gruberi, 21, 
2, 24 


193, 


Oreicola ferrea, 320, 388. 

melaunoleuca, 137. 

Oreocorys sylvanus, 322, 
345 


Oreophilus ruficollis, 16, 
Oriolia bernieri, 436. 
Oriolus chinensis, 346. 
diffusus, 317, 322, 


346. 
—— galbula, 60, 105. 
-—— larvatus, 243. 
samarensis, 311. 
steerii, 311, 312. 
Oroseoptes montanus, 
135. 
Orthotomus grandidieri, 
440. 
—— panayensis, 314. 
—— samarensis, 314, 
Ortygonax rhytirhyn- 
chus, 279. 
Orynx capensis, 248, 
Osmotreron _ tannensis, 
582. 
Otis affinis, 457. 
— dybowskii, 329, 502. 
guidiana, 631. 
— heuglini, 631. 
tarda, 79, 299, 502. 
Otocorys alpestris, 448, 
adusta, 448, 
— —— insularis, 291. 
—- —  merrilli, 448. 
pallida, 291. 
— berlepschi, 278. 
— penicillata, 295, 
368 


Otus brachyotus, 486. 

vulgaris, 486. 

Oxylabes  cinereiceps, 
439. 

— madagascariensis, 


439 


Pachycephala aurantii- 
ventris, 94, 95, 96. 

chlorura, 98. 

greets, 93, 94, 95, 
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Pachycephala intermedia, 
93, 94. 

kandavensis, 93, 94, 
95, 97, 98, 99. 

—— neglecta, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98. 

—— optata, 98. 

— schlegeli, 25, 34. 

torquata, 93, 94, 95, 

96, 97. - 

vitiensis, 94, 95, 97, 


98 
Pachyornis immanis, 457. 
Pachyrhamphus  albo- 


griseus, 277. 

cinereiventris, 277. 

Padda fuscata, 137. 

oryzivora, 324, 356. 

Paleocolymbus barretti, 
409. 

Paleohierax 
395 


gervaisi, 


Paleortyx cayluxensis, 
457. 

Pandion haliaétus, 182, 
326, 486. 

solitarius, 21. 

Panurus biarmicus, 59. 

Paradisea decora, 37. 

raggiana, 37. 

Paradoxornis guttaticol- 
lis, 320, 336. 

heudei, 320, 336. 

Parisoma lugens, 444. 

Paroaria cucullata, 16. 

Parotia sexpennis, 25, 


Parra jacana, 270. 

Parus albiventris, 595. 

—-- ater, 59, 166. 

— beavani, 372. 

— borealis, 166, 620. 

ceruleus, 59, 166. 

cinereus, 341. 

—— commixtus, 341. 

cristatus, 166, 372, 

449. 

leucomelas, 595. 

major, 166. 

—— minor, 321, 341. 

- palustris, 59, 166. 

rufonuchalis, 372. 

teneriffe, 617. 

—— ultramarinus, 617. 

venustulus, 3821, 
341. 

Passer domesticus, 
105, 170. 

emini, 257. 

flavicollis, 105. 


62, 
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Passer moabiticus, 452. 
—— montanus, 170, 328, 


352. 
—— motitensis, 256, 
257. 
~— ruficinctus, 256, 
257. 


rutilans, 323, 353. 
— shelleyi, 256. 
swainsoni, 257. 
Pastor roseus, 324, 357. 
Payo cristatus, 77. 
Pelagodroma marina, 
602, 603, 604. 
Pelagornis miocenus, 


sedgwicki, 409, 
Pelecanus sp., 69. 
barbieri, 282. 
fraasi, 457. 
fuscus, 282. 
manillensis, 151, 
- minor, 116. 
mitratus, 116, 
moline, 282. 
onocrotalus, 387. 
—— philippensis, 327, 
49 


rufescens, 151. 
Penelopides affinis, 308. 
basilanieca, 308. 
manillx, 309. 
— mindorensis, 309, 
panini, 308, 309. 
‘samarensis, 3808, 
309. 
Penthetria ardens, 244, 
245. 
—— eques, 245. 
laticauda, 245. 
—— pheenicea, 247. 
(Urobrachya) zan- 
zibarica, 247. 
Penthetriopsis 
cerca, 247. 
soror, 247. 
Perdix cinerea, 75, 186, 
393. 
petrosa, 379. 
Pericrocotus brevirostris, 
822, 347, 372. 
—— cantonensis, 322, 
347. 
cinereus, 322, 347. 
——- igneus, 311. 
—— leytensis, 311. 
Perisoreus  infaustus, 
172. 
Pernis apivorus, 69, 104, 
183. 


macro- 


Petrochelidon meyeni, 
16. 
—— pyrrhonota, 287. 
spilodera, 287. 
swainsoni, 287. 
—— —— erythrogastra, 
287. | anal 
Petrocincla manilla, 333. 
Petronia stulta, 367. 
Peucea ruficeps boucardi, 
135. 
Pheornis obscura, 291. 
Phaeton rubricauda, 192. 
Phalacrocorax _brasili- 
anus, 270. 
carbo, 7, 69, 327, 
388, 491. 
graculus, 8, 388. 
—— perspicillatus, 635. 
verrucosus, 290. 
Phalaropus _ fulicarius, 
294 


Phasianus colchicus, 76. 
decollatus, 380. 
humiz, 152. 
reeyesii, 329, 499. 
—— torquatus, 329, 380, 
499. 
wallichii, 76. 
Phedina madagascarien- 


sis, 441. 

Pheucticus aurantiacus, 
272. 

—— chrysopeplus, 272. 


tibialis, 272. 

Philagrus melanorbyn- 
chus, 250. 

Philemon philippinensis, 
315 


Philepitta jala, 442, 
443 


schlegeli, 442, 443. 

Phileremos penicillata, 
142. 

Philetzrus 
249. 

— dorsalis, 249, 

emini, 249. 

eee by melanops, 
i 


arnaudi, 


Pheenicophaus erythro- 
gnathus, 462. 

Pheenicopterus sp., 70. 

roseus, 184, 

Pholidauges verreauxi, 
240. 

Pholidornis jamesoni, 
631. 

Phonygama gouldi, 512, 

hunsteini, 36. 


‘ 
« -o 
—v: 


Phonygama purpureo- 
violaceus, 36. 

Phylloscopus affinis, 
339. 


—— bonelli, 164. 
borealis, 321, 339, 


coronatus, 320, 


— fortunatus, 616. 
proregulus, 320, 


rufus, 58, 164. 
-——- sibilatrix, 164. 
superciliosus, 154, 
320, 339. 

tristis, 285, 
sindiana, 


285. 
trochilus, 58, 108, 
164, 366. 
Pica caudata, 324, 358. 
——- media, 358. 
rustica, 63, 174. 
Picoides crissoleucus, 
377. 
— dorsalis, 467. 
europzeus, 377. 
——funebris, 376, 
377. 
tridactylus, 178. 
crissoleucus, 


3/7. 

—— —— europxus, 
377. 

Picumuus chinensis, 325, 
482. 

cirrhatus, 606, 607. 

orbignyanus, 606, 

607. 

pilcomayensis, 605, 
606, 607. 

Picus cabanisi, 325, 376, 
482. 

—— major, 376. 

—— —— japonicus, 
376. 

—  mandarinus, 482. 

— martius, 65, 176, 
468. 

pileatus, 468. 

-—— richardsi, 472, 

Pipastes agilis, 344. 

Pipilo maculatus magni- 
rostris, 447. 

Piprites griseiceps, 277. 

Pitta loriz, 137 

mackloti, 137. 

—  moluceensis, 359. 

--— nympha, 324, 359. 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES, 


Pitta palliceps, 274. 
rubrinucha, 35. 
Platalea leucorodia, 112. 
major, 112, 327, 
494. 
—— minor, 327, 494. 
Platystira affinis, 437. 
cyanea, 445. 
jacksoni, 445. 
Plautus impinnis, 634. 
Plectrophaneslapponicus, 
324, 356. 
Plegadis guarauna, 270. 
Ploceipasser melano- 
rhynchus, 250. 
Ploceus holoxanthus, 
453. 
nigriceps, 253. 
pensilis, 441. 
sakalava, 441. 
Podargus ocellatus, 29. 
Podiceps auritus, 331, 
510. 
——- australis, 145. 
cristatus, 82, 331, 
370, 394, 509. 
griseigena, 370. 
minor, 83, 331, 510. 


—— philippensis, 510. 

-rollandi, 16. 

Podilymbus podiceps, 
271. 

Pecilodryas cyana, 31. 

sigillata, 25, 31. 

Poliolophus basilanicus, 
313. 

Poliomyias luteola, 323, 
349. 

Polioptila dumicola, 16. 

Poliospiza gularis, 259. 

striatipectus, 258. 

— striolata, 258. 

Polyboroides madagas- 
cariensis, 202, 206. 

Polyplectron chinquis, 
7 


Polyteles alexandre, 298, 
299. 
Pomatorhinus erythro- 
cnemis, 373, 374. 
gravivox, 373, 374. 
—— macclellandi, 373. 
—— stridulus, 35. 
—- styani, 320, 335. 
swinhoei, 373, 374. 
Porphyrio ceruleus, 136. 
poliocephalus, 136. 
veterum, 136. 


nigricollis, 83, 370. 
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Porzana_ erythrothorax, 
329, 501. 

exquisita, 329, 501. 

jamaicensis, 286. 

—- coturniculus, 

286. 

maruetta, 78, 369. 

parva, 78. 

—— pygmea, 329, 501. 

—— quadristrigata, 191. 

spilonota, 286. 

Pratincola emme, 1382, 
453. 

indica, 337. 

—— maura, 320, 337. 

przewalskii, 


286. 
rubetra, 163, 366. 
rubicola, 163. 
sybilla, 425, 439. 
Prinia inornata, 318. 
maculosa, 59. 
Prioniturus discurus,304. 
— suluensis, 128. 
luconensis, 303. 
mindorensis, 304. 
Prionochilus olivaceus, 
315. 
samarensis, 315, 
vineens, 284. 
Prionops cristatus, 601. 
poliocephalus, 601, 
602. 


Prister brasilianus, 279. 
Pristorhamphus yersteri, 
25, 34. 
Procellaria zequorea, 603. 
aneiteumensis, 412. 
cooki, 414. 
—— desolata, 412. 
— hypoleuea, 604. 
leucorrhoa, 11. 
marina, 604. 
mollis, 414, 
pelagica, 11, 82. 
torquata, 411. 
Proenias tersa, 16, 17. 
Progne chalybea, 16. 
tapera, 287. 
Proherodius oweni, 457. 
Propasser thura, 375. 
Propelargus cayluxensis, 
457 


Psephotus hamatonotus, 
Pseudapteryx gracilis, 
457 


Psevdobias wardi, 424, 
437. 
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Pseudogryphus califor- 
nianus, 635. 

Pseudolalage melano- 
leuca, 310. 

minor, 310, 311. 

Pseudoleistes virescens, 
1 


Pseudoscolopax semipal- 
matus, 507. 
Psilorhinus cyanogenys, 
463. 
mexicanus, 463. 
morio, 463. 
vociferus, 463. 
Psitacella brehmii, 28. 
Pterocles alchata, 74. 
-— arenarius, 111. 
exustus, 474. 
personatus, 565. 
Pteroglossus didymus, 
462. 
Ptilinopus apicalis, 578. 
ceesarinus, 581. 
— chalcurus, 574. 
— chrysogaster, 570. 
— clementine, 579. 
— coralensis, 573. 
— corriei, 582. 
dupetit-thouarsi, 


570 


emiliz, 569. 

fasciatus, 568, 578, 

580, 5838. 

furcatus, 572, 

greyi, 582. 

—- huttoni, 573. 

. — mariz, 580. 

—— mercieri, 569. 

— oopa, 572. 

—— pelewensis, 584. 

—— perousei, 580. 

—— porphyraceus, 576, 
0. 


—- purpuratus, 572, 
576. 


rarotongensis, 574. 
roseicapillus, 584. 
tahitensis, 572. 
viridissimus, 573. 
Ptilocichla basilanica,312, 
mindanensis, 312. 
Ptilonopus apicalis, 578. 
chaleurus, 574. 
chrysogaster, 570. 
clementinz,578,580, 
coralensis, 573. 
— dupetit-thouarsi, 
570. 
— fasciatus, 578, 580. 


INDEX OF 


Ptilonopus greyi, 582. 
leucocephalus, 569. 
mariz, 581. 
— mercieri, 569. 
—— ponapensis, 583. 
porphyraceus, 576. 
purpuratus, 572. 
—— purpurevcinctus, 
584. 
roseicapillus, 584, 
taitensis, 572. 
— tannensis, 581. 
viridissimus, 573. 
— whitmeei, 579. 
xanthura, 581. 
Ptilopus apicalis, 568, 
569, 577,.578, 583. 
— bangueyensis, 618. 
bellus, 40. 
bonapartei, 577, 
580. 
chaleurus, 578, 
574. 
— chrysogaster, 570, 
571, 573. 
—- clementine, 569, 
577, 578, 579, 580. 
coralensis, 570, 578, 
574. 
— corriei, 569, 582. 
dupetit-thouarsi, 
569, 570. 
—- eugenie, 40. 
fasciatus, 568, 569, 
575, 577, 578, 579, 
583. 
greyi, 582. 
hernsheimi, 583. 
— huttoni, 578, 574. 
insolitus, 290. 
marie, 581. 
mercieri, 569. 
— neglectus, 569, 574. 
pelewensis, 584. 
perousei, 567, 579, 
580, 581. 
pictiventris, 568, 
569, 575, 577, 578, 579. 
—— ponapensis, 583, 
—— porphyraceus, 573, 
575, 576, 577, 579, 580, 
583. 


purpuratus, 569, 


571, 572, 573, 576, 580, 
582. 


purpureinucha, 


rarotongensis, 569, 


574, 575. 


Ptilopus rivolii, 40. 
roseicapillus, 584, 
superbus, 40. 
taitensis, 569, 572. 
tannensis, 569, 581. 
yiridissima, 573. 
— whitmeei, 575. 
—— (Chrysaena) corriei, 
82 


Ptilopyga mindanensis, 
129, 


Ptilorhis magnifica, 37. 

Ptilotis analoga, 137. 

erythropleura, 35. 

subfrenata, 35. 

Pucrasia darwini, 329, 
499, 

xanthospila, 380. 

Puffinus anglorum, 8. 

assimilis, 469, 470, 

627. 

auricularis, 291. 

cuneatus, 191. 

griseus, 412. 

—— knudseni, 191. 

— major, 12. 

— obscurus, 469, 470, 
627. 

zealandicus, 138. 

Pycnonotus leucotis, 110. 

sinensis, 322, 345. 

xanthopygus, 452. 

xanthorrhous, 322, 
345. 

Pycnopygius _ stricto- 
cephalus, 137. 

Pyranga rubra, 61. 

Pyrocephalus rubineus, 
1 


Pyromelana diademata, 
248. 


flammiceps, 247. 
franciscana, 248. 
taha, 249, 589. 
xanthomelena, 248, 
ee alpinus, 

2 


graculus, 172, 371, 
385. 
o71. 

—— himalayanus, 
o71. 

Pyrrhula europxa, 62, 
171. 


brachypus, 


griseiventris, 323, 
2 


Pyrrhulopsis koroensis, 


Pytelia capistrata, 298. 


Quelea xthiopica, 250. 

cardinalis, 249. 

Querquedula antarctica, 
463. 

circia, 72, 328, 496. 

crecea, 72, 328, 391, 

496. 

eatoni, 463. 

Quiscalus macrurus, 612. 

nicaraguensis, 612. 


Rallus crepitans, 78. 
indicus, 329, 500. 
jouyi, 329, 500. 
Recurvirostra avocetta, 
80, 114, 330, 504. 
Reguloides superciliosus, 
var. mandellii, 285. 
Regulus cristatus, 58, 
164, 617. 
ignicapillus, 164. 
satelles, 617. 
teneriffze, 616. 
Rhea americana, 53, 
85. 
Rhectes dichrous, 33. 
Rheinardius ocellatus, 
532. 
Rhinocorax affinis, 239. 
Rhipidura assimilis, 30. 
auricularis, 25, 30. 
javanica, 51. 
nigritorquis, 31. 
setiosa, 30. 
Rhyacophilus solitarius, 
16, 20. 
Rhyacornis 
320, 338. 
Rhyncheza capensis, 330, 
452, 473, 505. 
— semicollaris, 16, 
20 


fuliginosa, 


Rhynchastatus funebris, 
598. 

Rhynchotus __rufescens, 
83. 


Rhytidoceros _ plicatus, 
29. 


Rissa _ tridactyla, 81, 


Rostrhamus  sociabilis, 
228. 

Ruticilla aurorea, 320, 
338. 

erythroprocta, 366. 

frontalis, 286. 

— ochrura, 366. 


SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Ruticilla pheenicurus, 57, 
163, 366. 

—— —— mesoleuca, 
615. 

schisticeps, 286. 

titys, 57, 163, 366. 


Salpinctes fasciatus, 610. 

euttatus, 609, 610, 
611. 

-—— obsoletus, 609, 610, 
611. 

Salpornis emini, 590. 

salvadorii, 590. 


Sarcophanops samarensis, 
316 


steerii, 316. 

Sauromarptis 
chaudi, 29. 

Saxicola barnesi, 284. 

deserti, 286. 

— finschi, 365. 

isabellina, 365. 

— montana, 286. 

—enanthe, 5, 109, 
163, 365. 

Scheenicola pallasi, 355. 

Scolopax gallinago, 115, 
393. 

us 80, 330, 
378, 5 

—. colts 378. 

Scops giu, 178. 

ae glabripes, 


gaudi- 


326, 


rutilus, 203. 

semitorques, 326, 
485. 

— stictonotus, 326, 


sunia, 485. 

Scopus umbretta, 211, 
Scotocerca inquieta, 109. 
Sciurus noveboracensis, 


Serinus 
469. 

flavivertex, 257, 

— hortulanus, 61, 
170. 

striolatus, 258. 

Serpentarius reptilivorus, 
69. 


canarius, 62, 


Serpophaga nigricans, 16, 
18. 


subcristata, 16, 18. 
Setaria ruficauda, 311. 
——— samarensis, 311, 
Siphia everetti, 631. 
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Siphia nigrogularis, 45, 
631. 


rubeculoides, 41. 

strophiata, 41, 42. 

Sirystes albogriseus, 277. 

Sitta cesia, 59, 166, 
342. 

carolinensis lagu- 

nx, 447. 

sinensis, 321, 342. 

— whiteheadi, 131. 

Somateria mollissima, 73, 
391. 

Sorella emini, 257. 

Spatula clypeata, 73, 
328, 391, 497. 

Speotyto cunicularia hy- 
pogeea, 135. 

rostrata, 291. 

Spermestes caniceps, 
251. 

nana, 441. 

Spermophila hypoxan- 
tha, 611 

— minuta, 611. 

—— parva, 611, 612. 

richardsoni, 611. 

Sphecotheres salvadorii, 
137. 

Spheniscus 
476, 618. 

magellanicus, 618. 

Spilornis holospilus, 305. 

panayensis, 305. 

Spiza americana, 288. 

Spizaétus nipalensis, 326, 
488. 

occipitalis, 210. 

Spizella breweri, 135. 

pusilla, 611. 

Spizixus semitorques, 
322, 345. 

Spodiopsar cineraceus, 
324, 357. 

sericeus, 324, 357. 

Sporopipes _frontalis, 
251. 


demersus, 


Spreo superbus, 243, 

Squatarola helvetica, 113, 
465. 

Stachyridopsis ruficeps, 
320, 335. 

Stachyris 
335. 

Sele serripen- 
nis, 2 

uropygialis, 287. 

Stercorarius catarrhactes, 


82, 461, 633. 


precognitus, 
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Sterna anzestheta, 147. 

anglica, 116, 187. 

arctica, 81. 

bergii, 115. 

cantiaca, 465. 

caspia, 81, 115. 

dougalli, 187. 

— fluviatilis, 81, 187, 
331, 370, 509. 

—- fuliginosa, 145. 

hirundo, 509. 

— hybrida, 116. 

minuta, 81, 115, 

465. 

sinensis, 331, 509. 

Sternula novella, 453. 

Stigmatops _limbata, 
137. 

Strepera rosa-alba, 33. 

Strepsilas interpres, 115, 
187, 330, 504. 

Strix flammea, 178, 203, 
475. 

melitensis, 457. 

Struthio camelus, 84. 

Sturnia sinensis, 357. 

sturnina, 324, 357. 

Sturnus purpurascens, 
368. 

— vulgaris, 63, 105, 
171, 384. 
Sula bassana, 8, 69, 

388. 
leucogastra, 192. 
Surnia ulula, 278, 464. 
Suthora gularis, 318. 
— suffusa, 320, 336. 
— webbiana, 320, 

336. 

320, 


Suya crinigera, 
305 


striata, 335. 

Sycalis luteola, 16. 

pelzelni, 16. 

Sycobrotus insignis, 117, 
253: 


Sylochelidon caspia, 331, 


509. 
Sylvia atricapilla, 58, 
164 


blanfordi, 360. 
—— bowmani, 362. 

cinerea, 58, 108, 
164 


—curruca, 58, 108, 
586. 

familiaris, 107. 

— hortensis, 58, 164. 

—— Ingens, 444. 
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Sylvia melanocephala, 
360, 362. 


minor, 362. 

—— —— nubie, 362. 

—  momus, 360, 361, 
362, 363. 

—— mystacea, 108, 360, 
361, 362, 363. 

nana, 452, 

nisoria, 585. 

rubescens, 

363. 

subalpina, 362. 

Sylviella  leucophrys, 
120. 

ruficapilla, 121. 

Synallaxis cabanisi, 
128. 

heterocerea, 128. 

Syrnium aluco, 67, 178. 

Syrrhaptes paradoxus, 
74, 88, 182. 


108, 


Tachycineta albiventris, 
287. 

— bicolor, 287. 

cyaneoviridis, 287. 

leucorrhoa, 17. 

meyeni, 16, 17. 

Tachypetes aquila, 141. 

Tadorna casareca, 72, 
369, 390. 

—cornuta, 72, 473, 
496. 

-—— vulpanser, 328, 
496. 

Teenioptera coronata, 16, 


dominicana, 16. 

Tanagra bonariensis, 16, 
17. 

Tantalus leucocephalus, 
327, 493. 

Tanysiptera galatea, 
29. 


Tarsiger cyanurus, 323, 
349. 

Telephonus blanfordi, 
600. 

erythropterus, 601. 

jamesi, 601. 

minor, 600. 

senegalensis, 601. 

senegalus, 601. 

——- trivirgatus, 600. 

Temenuchus dauricus, 
357. 

Tephrocorys cinerea, 260. 


Terekia cinerea, 114, 187, 
331, 507. 
Terpsiphone affinis, 350. 
incei, 323, 350. 
mutata, 437, 443. 
nicobarica, 284, 
princeps, 323,350. 
Tetrao tetrix, 75, 186, 
881, 392, 456, 458, 
620. 
— urogallus, 74, 185, 


“= 


urophasianus, 74, 
Textor dinemelli, 255, 
scioanus, 255. 
Thaumalea ambherstiee, 
380. 
picta, 77, 380. 
Theristicus caudatus, 
270. 
Thinocorus rumicivorus, 
16, 19. 
Thouarsitreron dupetit- 
thouarsti, 570. 
—— leucocephala, 570. 
Thriponax javensis sulu- 
ensis, 128. 
mindorensis, 305. 
philippinensis, 305. 
Tichodroma muraria, 
167, 321, 342, 372. 
Tinnunculus alaudarius, 
69. 
489. 
—— newtoni, 2038, 204. 
Tityra buckleyi, 277. 
pelzelni, 277. 
Todopsis kowaldi, 31. 
wallacei, 32. 
Totanus calidris, 81, 114, 
3831, 369, 507. 
canescens, 114, 
— fuscus, 331, 507. 
glareola, 331, 507. 
— glottis, 114, 331, 
507. 
hypoleucus, 81, 114, 
87 ‘ 


, Var. japonicus, — 


incanus, 331, 507. 
brevipes, 191. 
ochropus, 81, 114, 
331, 506. 
terekius, 114. 
Trachyphonus elgon- ; 
ensis, 122. 4 
purpuratus, 122. . 
Treron aromatica, 581. 
australis, 564. 


Treron curvirostra, 582. 

— fulvicollis baramen- 
sis, 618. 

Trichoglossus flavicans, 
290. 

— nove - hollandiz, 
66. 

Tricholeema affine, 462. 

stigmatothorax, 


462. 
Tringa acuminata, 330, 
506 


alpina, 81. 
— canutus, 330, 
505. 
cinclus, 330, 506. 
crassirostris, 330, 
505. 


damacensis, 506. 

fuscicollis, 16, 20. 

—— maculata, 16, 20, 
149. 

platyrhyncha, 114, 


yt . 


ruficollis, 330, 506. 

salina, 506. 

subarquata, 330, 
3320, 


506. 
330, 


subminuta, 
506. 
—— temminckii, 
506. 
Tringoides hypoleucus, 
41, 114, 331, 506. 
Trochalopteron _ ellioti, 
» 374. 
Trochalopterum cano- 
rum, 320, 334. 
cinereiceps, 318. 
Trochilus colubris, 64. 
platycercus, 135. 
rufus, 135. 
Trochocercus 
tatus, 121. 
cyanomelas, 121. 
Troglodytes furvus rex, 
128. 
nipalensis, 372. 
—— parvulus, 6, 59, 
167, 372. 
—-~ tanneri, 291. 
Tropidorhynchus novze- 
guinex, 35. 
Turdus alpestris, 365. 
auritus, 286. 
—— cabanisi, 445. 
iliacus, 603. 
—merula, 57, 109, 
162, 474. 


albono- 
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Turdus musicus, 57, 161, 
365. 
— pilaris, 162. 
sibiricus, 630. 
—— torquatus, 
viscivorus, 57, 161. 
—— — bonapartei, 
615. 
Turnix blanfordi, 329, 
500. 
nigrescens, 302. 
nigricollis, 565, 
Turtur auritus, 111. 
cambayensis, 111. 
— chinensis, 328, 498. 
— communis, 74, 185. 
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